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A n’OMBER of archaeological indications rapidly gathered in 
the course of that first day convinced me that the ruins ] 
had passed, and those to be expected in continuation 
eastwards, belonged to an early system of frontier defence 
corresponding in character to the extant * Great Wall' on 
the Kan-su border. That I should have to return to them 
for thorough exploration as soon as men and animals had 
recovered from their fatigues by a short rest at Tun-huang 
was quite clear to me Vet no chances of getting more 
familiar with details of the old Xtwj were to be forgone 
in the meantime. 

So on the morning of March pth, 1907. while the animals 
were allowed to enjoy glaring a little longer and the men 
to take it easy over packing, I retraced last night's route 
until I came again upon the line of the wall. It was now 
seen to turn off north, and to run straight down at right 
angles to the shore of the small lake near the end of which 
we had camped. I was able to trace the layers of day and 
fascines, so impregnated with salt as to look quasi-petrified, 
to within twenty-five yards or less of the salt-encrusted 
Jake shore. That the level of the latter lay only lour or 
five feel below the exposed base of the wall was an 
important observation. The extent of local desiccation 
since the wall was built could not have been great here. 
It was still more interesting to note how the lake had 
been utilized as a substitute for the strange wall elsewhere 
guarding the line. It was evident that those who laid 
down the line were eager to make the most of natural 
obstacles and thus to save building labour. 
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This conclusion was soon con finned after we had 
started on the day’s march. Having skirted the winding 
south shore of the lake for about a mile and a hall, the 
crack took us to the foot of a steep ridge which edged the 
lake on its east side. On the highest knoll overlooking 
the route there rose a massive square watch-tower, 
T, XI., surrounded by a crumbling wail of clay. The 
latter looked rough and of late origin, But a short 
scramble along the back of the ridge sufficed to reveal 
again the line of the old Limes wall with its characteristic 
reed fascines. It started from the lake shore opposite to 
the one where 1 had last traced it, and crossed the ridge 
down to another marsh basin. 

As I noticed two more towers beyond the latter east¬ 
wards. 1 felt assured now that the line of the wall ran 
more or less parallel to the end of the Su-b Ho drainage, 
and that the route we were following would keep within 
it and probably near it. The next tower was passed, 
indeed, after about five miles from camp near the southern 
end of that second basin; but the wall was not traceable 
there, evidently running farther north. For the rest of 
the day s march the succession of towers kept by our left 
above the grey horizon like a line of yellowish beacons 
The stretch of scrubby desert or gravel' Sai separating us 
from them was, however, too great to permit me to visit 
them without risk of losing touch with my caravan. Luckily 
the plane-table enabled us to fix their'positions with pre¬ 
cision from the route, showing that the distance from tower 
to tower averaged two to three miles. 

At the end of close on ten miies by the side of a 
long-stretched depression Tull of luxuriant reed-beds and 
evidently containing springs, we came upon a small ruined 
fort of massive appearance, as seen in Fie i; * i rs w .,u. 
built of remarkably hard and well-la id strara of stamped 
day, each about three inches thick, rose in very fair on- 
servatton to a height of nearly thirty feet. Fullv fifteen 
feet thick at the base, they formed a solid square about 
ninety feet on each side. What splendid shelter they 
might give, not against human attack alone, buL al^> 
against those cutting east winds, the very- home of which 
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we now seemed to approach ! There was no trace of 
earlier quarters inside, and only scanty refuse from recent 
occupation by wayfarers. And yet, when I had climbed to 
the top by a rough staircase spared from the massive walls 
in a corner, and looked round over all this desolation, I felt 
sure that 1 stood on a structure which had hraved man 
and nature for many centuries past 

The view enjoyed from the top was wide and impressive. 
To the south I could see the scrubby depression merging 
in a belt of Toghrak and tamarisk jungle. Beyond there 
rose an absolutely bare gravel glacis towards the equally 
barren foot-hills of a great range far away. To the north¬ 
east four towers lit up by the sun behind us could be made 
out echeloned in the distance, silent guardians of a wall 
line which 1 thought 1 could still recognise here and there 
in faint streaks of brown shown up by my glasses. What 
a line position. I thought, this height of the fort wall must 
have been for a commandant to survey his line of watch- 
stations, and to look out for the signals they might send 
along it! But how long ago was that? Those sombre, 
barren hills of the Kuruk-tagh. now standing out clearly 
again on the northern horizon, had seen w r all and towers 
first rise, and would see their ruins finally disappear before 
the blasts of the ages. But it would be like asking Death 
itself for an answer. 

Somewhere between the foot of those hills and the tine 
of towers the old drainage of the Su-Io Ho was bound to 
have cut its bed westwards. But even from that command¬ 
ing position 1 tried vainly to locate il And yet, as our 
march continued across a sterile gravel plateau till the 
evening, I could see that the route was drawing nearer and 
nearer to a wide marshy basin, stretching east to west 
and manifestly part of the main Su 4 o Ho valley. 

We had been skirting its steep clay bank for a mile or 
so. and were approaching a roughly built tower standing 
near it, when I saw in the twilight a huge structure rising 
before me from the low ground which fringed the basin. 
Hurrying to inspect it beiore it became quite dark, I 
found' there three palace-like halls, with a total frontage 
of over 440 feet, and walls of great thickness rising to 
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about twenty-five feet jFig, 156). A natural clay terrace 
some fifteen feet high had been used as a base and added 
greatly to the appearance of height. There were remains 
of a massive walled enclosure with high towers jutting 
out at the four corners as if guarding 3 palace court. Tht- 
sight ot so imposing a building was doubly impressive 
for wanderers in the wilderness such as we had been for 
months, and the purpose of the grand ruin most puzzling. 
The position showed clearly that it could not have been 
intended as a fortified station. And what could have been 
the object of a palatial structure which comprised only 
three vast halls and seemed wholly to lack accessory 
habitations f 

The problem was not solved that night. 1 found the 
men pitching camp near some springs about a mile farther 
east, close to some beds of dry reeds which seemed but 
to wait for 3 conflagration. After an incipient one had. 
luckily been extinguished, a shift of camp became unavoid- 
able. In the darkness it took time to find a spot where 
the hare saline soil would safeguard us from that danger. 
But the inevitable delay had manifestly affected the 
temper of the more excitable people in my party, ahead v 
tned by the long desen marches, and a succession of 
squabbles and affrays between Ramzan, my worthless 
Kashcmn cook, Ahmad the servant of Chiang, and, alas' 
hottest Naik Ram bmgh, too, kepi matters lively dll mid¬ 
night. As an offset to these petty worries. Hassan Akhun. 
the ever wide-awake camel-man, was able to hand me two 
copper coins which he had picked up in the evening 
while searching around the foot of the great ruin Thev 
proved to be of an early Han type, and thus furnished the 
first distinct indication as to the antiquity of the site 

Next morning in the bitter cokj \ examined the big 
rum more closely and soon ascertained all the main facts 
as to its plan and dimensions. But there was no clue to 
the real character of the imposing erection. The total 
absence or any other remains near by only added to the 
puzzle Straight north there extended a wide salt marsh 
where here was neither need nor possibility of continuing 
the wall line. But both to west and east a succession of 
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towers was in view, clearly showing where ran the line 
which was to be guarded. Through my glasses 1 could 
see quite distinctly that the nearest towers were all built 
on small isolated clay ridges, such as rose in numbers from 
the fiat of the marshy basin. Thus the constructors of 
the line had duly appreciated and used the advantages 
here offered for a widened outlook, 

But to me it was even more curious to notice the 
striking resemblance which these clay ridges and terraces, 
generally ranged in rows running north to south, bore to 
the eroded formations I had met in the dried-up basin 
east of Besh-toghrak, I could not have wished for a more 
exact reproduction of the aspect which that old terminal 
lake bed, and in all probability also the end of the ancient 
Lop-nor bed about Achchik-kuduk, might have borne at 
Some earlier period. Another interesting illustration of 
physical conditions long past elsewhere was afforded by 
the rows of Toghraks which closely lined the lagoons and 
water-channels visible from afar within the wide marshy 
area. f thought of the lines of dead Toghraks [ had 
crossed so often in the desert north of the present Lop-nor. 
and rejoiced at seeing the picture of the physical conditions 
I had conjectured as prevailing there before desiccation, 
now so faithfully materialized before my eyes. 

My examination of the ruin delayed me while the 
caravan moved ahead, and as, according to our guide, a 
long march was before us I had reluctantly to renounce 
for the time all reconnaissances off the route. This now 
took us for miles through belts of fine jungle and scrub, 
filling a succession of big bays which the marshy basin 
sent south. The track we were following had since the 
previous day shown numerous carl ruts, old and new, a 
clear indication that Chinese from Tun-h unrig were in the 
habit of using it. The grazing, too, looked inviting. 1 
had been wondering for some time at the utter solitude 
when at fast, after some nine miles of march, f noticed a 
little group of my men gathered on a reed-covered hillock 
round two strange-looking figures. These proved to be 
Chinese herdsmen from Tun-huang, clad in queer, heavily 
padded rags, looking after some cattle and horses. 
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They wert: the first human beings we had seen for 
nearly three weeks past. Quaint specimens of humanity 
as they were, their appearance cheered up the spirits of 
my men greatly. I had never before had occasion to try 
my modicum of Chinese on people so humble in education 
and general intelligence, and that now, after repeated 
attempts, I succeeded in eliciting answers to some of my 
simple queries was felt by me no small encouragement. 
From them I learned that the place where we had met 
them was known as Shu-yu-t'ou, and that the cart tracks 
were those of people fetching timber and fuel to Tun huang. 

The route still continuing eastwards then crossed a 
succession of long-stretched gravel-strewn ridges, which 
from the glacis-like Sai on our right jutted out to the 
north tike the fingers of a hand. The reed-filkd depres¬ 
sions between them connected with a broad salt-covered 
basin north, manifestly containing a river course or lake 
bed, but too far off for close survey. After about six miles 
front Shg-yu-t'ou the narrow continuous ridges gave way 
to a wide bay bare of vegetation, and covered with rows of 
those characteristic clay terraces already familiar from the 
vicinity of lake basins dried up or undergoing desiccation. 
All the terraces had their Jong side stretching from north 
to south. There could be no possible doubt that they 
represented the remnants of earlier continuous riders 
such as we had just marched across, which the erosive 
force ol the violent east winds and of the sand driven 
before them had slowly sawn through and broken up. 

It was a very instructive illustration of a geological 
change still actually proceeding. The ridges themselves 
had evidently originated from the depressions between 
them having been scooped out by the drainage which 
during periods of much heavier precipitation came down 
from the loot of the mountains south, and cut up the clay 
sediments of a far more ancient lake bed. After another 
three miles of such ground we emerged on a level flat 
extending unbroken for three ur four miles northward to 
the shore of a large sheet of dark blue water At last we 
had come m sight of the Khara-nor lake. f 0r which the 
map of Koborowsky and kozlotT had prepared us But its 
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extent was much larger than there shown, and the wide, 
salt-encrusted edges indicated that its level would at times 
rise still higher, 

A number of small isolated clay terraces were seen 
scattered over the Hat shore, manifestly the last survivals 
from terrace clusters and ridges which the relentless powers 
of erosion had long ago ground down and carried off T wo 
of them, not far from the present lake shore, could he seen 
crowned by watch-towers, for which they offered command¬ 
ing positions. But it was getting too late to approach 
them. Perched at the end of a long ridge projecting into 
the plain from the south there rose another ruined tower 
overlooking the route; which at this point turned to 
the south-east. One more great bay was crossed, filled 
with a succession of eroded clay terraces. There in the 
twilight we met for the first time a caravan, a big convoy 
of Keriya camels which had passed us at Miran at the 
beginning of February carry ing the goods of some Khotan 
traders (Fig. T37), and which were now returning safely 
from Tun-buang, We did not envy the men their second 
desert crossing. Then the route led up a gently sloping 
alluvial fan. and at last in the dark, alter a total march of 
some twenty-six miles, we pitched camp at aspring which 
our Abdal guide called Yantai;- kuduk. 

The water of the spring-fed pool proved perfectly fresh, 
and far better than any we had tasted for a long time. 
The thorny scrub close by just sufficed for the animals, 
and as the oasis now lay within a day's march, the morn¬ 
ing of March 12th saw the caravan start with unwonted 
alacrity. On a small knoll to the south where we fixed 
the plane-table 1 observed a novel sight, a miniature shrine 
built of clay and evidently cherished by Chinese wayfarers; 
for Inside the tiny cella. there lay votive offerings of papers 
and incense sticks. It served to remind me that we were 
approaching a region where Buddhism, or what figures as 
such in Chinese syncretistic belief, is still a religion in 
being. 

Nothing else on that day's march indicated that wc were 
moving towards a Lown of the living. For fully seven- 
teen miles we rode over a waste of gravel with practically 
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no vegetation. There was nothing to intercept the view 
on this sterile alluvial fan. and looking back we could see 
the expanse of Khara - nor and the sombre hills beyond 
it quite dearly. Twice we crossed ancient river beds 
deep-cut, yet quite dry, marking probably an earlier delta 
of the Tang Ho. The second showed some growth of 
reeds, and evidently received subsoil water. Just before 
reaching It 1 caught the first distant sight of a line of trees 
marking the Tun-huang oasis, and after marching four 
miles onwards we found ourselves almost suddenly stepping 
from the barren Sai across the edge of cultivation. 

The fine arbours and well-tilled fields, by contrast with 
the wastes we had passed through, looked inviting and 
neat, even in their wintry bareness. Half a mile onwards 
we came upon what looked like a dilapidated small 
fort now serving for cultivators' quarters. The Chinese 
occupants, after some parley with Chiang-ssil-yeh, allowed 
us to pitch our tents on the clean threshing - ground 
outside their high day walls. It was evident that strangers 
were indeed a novel sight to them; for all the time 
that camp was being pitched and for hours afterwards we 
were watched with the utmost curiosity by every able- 
bodied man in the place and swarms of lively children. 

There was a display of good nature all round, which 
was pleasing; and when 1 had managed somehow to make 
myself understood on a few simple matters by the jovial 
unkempt rustics, all doubts about the first welcome which 
might await us on true Chinese soil passed off. My own 
tent, as always, was kept at a good distance from the noise 
of the general camp. Just in front of it rose a dump 
of elms, and under them a picturesque little Buddhist 
shrine adorned with good wood-carving and some bold 
frescoes representing the 'Guardian divinities of the 
Regions,' All the surroundings breathed a novel air of 
well-ordered civilization; and when the crowd of good- 
natured watchers had dispersed with the falling darkness, 

1 had reason to feel gratified with my first place vf rest 
within the purlieus of a celestial population. 
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Ox the morning of March 12th, 1907, we were prepared 
to make our entry into Tun-huang town. All the men had 
been looking forward eagerly to our arrival. But circum¬ 
stances seemed to combine to deprive it of all state and 
even comfort. An icy gale was blowing from the east, 
and cutting as it was among the trees and houses, we con¬ 
gratulated ourselves inwardly that we had escaped it in 
the open desert. But what, somehow, seemed worse was 
that, though the town was said to be only some twenty 
Li, or about four or live miles off, no reply whatever was 
forthcoming to tire elegant epistle which Chiang-ssfl-yeb. 
at the very time of our reaching the oasis, had despatched 
to the Ya-men, along with that imposing Chinese visiting- 
card of mine on red paper, It had announced our arrival 
within the magistrate's jurisdiction, suitably indicated my 
official rank and business, and expressed a request for the 
assignment of appropriate quarters. We knew from a 
letter received in December from my old friend Pan 
Ta-j£n, Tao-t'ai at Ak-su, that he had duly recommended 
me to the authorities on the westernmost border of Kan-su, 
Now that we were on the soil of a truly Chinese pro¬ 
vince, my excellent secretary seemed to feel more than 
ever his responsibility and his importance in serving my 
interests. He was not a little perturbed by this evident 
want of official attention, and showed his chagrin freely. 
In Turkestan the prompt apjjearatice of a Beg or two from 
the Ya-mdn would have been a matter of course, and even 
before their arrival village head-men would have shown 
themselves eager to attend But here we had evidently 
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io prepare for a different milirtt The few villagers about 
seemed to fie sufficiently absorbed in their own business 
not to pay much heed to the Ya-mcn, and only in the course 
of the morning did Chian g learn that a newly arrived 
magistrate had taken over the seal of his office the i-v«n- 
ing before. This great function, with all its attendant 
H utter in official dove-cots, would of course account, at 
least partly, for the neglect we had so far experienced. 

So after some useless watt we set out for the town. 
Our atlases show it as Sha-chou. 'the City of Sands’; 
but to the local Chinese it is best known by its ancient 
name of Tun-huang, dating from Han times. The bitterly 
cold east wind and the dust haze would have befitted the 
shores of Lop-nor. But riding on f was struck by the 
abundant signs of careful cultivation and the substantial 
look of the buildings in the many isolated farms we passed. 
Of traffic on the road, such as enlivens the march near 
any Turkestan town or market, there was strangely little. 
We passed several large walled enclosures which looked 
like ruined forts, but in reality were only deserted villages 
once vainly defended, grim mementos of the terrible loss 
of population which Tun-huang, like all the other oases of 
Kan-su, had suffered during the last great Tungan rebellion. 

At last we arrived by the river and found ourselves 
opposite the west face of the square-walled city. The 
river bed, then for the most part dry, was crossed by a 
dangerously rickety bridge, and then we rode through a 
ruinous town gate into the narrow main street of the 
place. Here, too, little life was stirring. In front of 
the outer gate of the magistrate's Ya-mflo we met at 
last a small crowd of idlers, and directed by them, made 
our way past a couple of picturesque half-decayed temples 
with fine old wood-carving to the Sarai suggested for our 
residence. It proved a perfectly impossible place, so 
filthy and cramped that 1 decided at once rather to camp 
in the open. Among the people to whom this queer 
hostelry gave shelter we found several Turki traders from 
Kashgar and Hand. I was trying to elicit from them 
information about more possible quarters when at last a 
wretched-looking Ya-men attendant arrived to offer help. 
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He seemed half-dozed with opium ?ind utterly helpless: 
but stung into activity by Chiang's voluble language he 
served at least to establish official touch with headquarters, 

I was already prospecting among gardens across the 
river for some suitable camping-place when there appeared 
on the .scene the well-got-up ‘ Ta-i' of the magistrate, 
riding a lively donkey, and bringing profuse apologies from 
the newly installed dignitary. Local knowledge he had none 
to offer, having come with his master irom another part oi 
Kan-su. So t had 10 guide myself in the search The 
few gardens to be found by the left bank of the Tang Ho 
were so small, and the pavilions or summer-houses adjoin¬ 
ing them so ruinous, that i had before long to shift my 
reconnaissance back to the side of the present town. 

There at last, half a mile or so from its south gate, t 
discovered a large orchard with a lonely house at one end 
which looked as if it had seen better days. On invading 
its precincts we found it still occupied, but luckiiv by 
people who were ready to find room for so big a party as 
ours. They were the widow o! the late owner, apparently 
a petty landholder, and her mother, along with a number 
of small children. Round an inner court were grouped 
several small blocks oi rooms and a hall, most of them 
unoccupied but for quantities oi cranky ponderous furniture^ 
such as respectable Chinese lam Hies seem ever fond of 
accumulating. The cracked walls, broken paper windows, 
and other abundant signs of long-oontinned neglect, made 
a strange contrast with all the tinsel and gilding which 
covered the elaborate carvings. 

I had hoped that, according to the custom prevailing 
in Turkestan, the women, after locking up their most 
cherished possessions, would clear out oi the place and 
take shelter with relatives while the strange guests settled 
down in their house. But there was no such affectation 
of * Purdah ‘ on the part ot our hosts, theerlully toddling 
about on their poor little bound feet the Chinese iadies 
huddled as much as thev could of their household gods 
into one small block or rooms, while we were welcome to 
make what use we could of the rest. In a room ciose 
to them and chock-full of Furniture Chiaug managed to 
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effect a fixating, his ever kindly and urbane presence being 
evidently welcome as a set-off against the invasion of us 
bearded barbarians. He made friends at once with the 
children, who were hugely enjoying all the unwonted 
bustle. Two large but ruinous rooms took in the Surveyor 
and Naik. with honest Jasvant Singh, who was glad to"do 
his cooking under a roof even though half of it hail fallen. 

The spacious central hall ought to have offered me 
shelter. But there was no trace of a fire-place or stove to 
warm it, and with gaping fissures in walls and roof it 
would have been quite impossible to overcome the freezing 
chill of the place. So it was allotted for the keeping of mv 
boxes and the reception of official visits. 1 myself vastly 
preferred my cosy little tent outside among the leafless 
fruit trees of the garden. There was relative peace 
and plenty of fresh atr. with a chance of warming oneself 
in the sunshine whenever the dust haze would allow this 
to break through. It was dusk before 1 could seek a 
little peace and warmth in my tiny travelling homestead. 
There had been trouble enough in settling down, quite 
apart from the long search for quarters. To secure the 
badly needed supplies for men and beasts proved a serious 
business. 

We had indeed arrived in the centre of a prosperous 
large oasis, but there was no obsequious Beg to take orders 
and produce what we needed; nor was it of any use to 
despatch the Ya-men attendants to the town for what was 
most urgently wanted, unless they were provided with cash 
for immediate payment. And what a trouble it took to 
produce that cash in a form suited for local use! Nobody 
in I'un-huang would on any account take payment in 
the coined silver of the ‘ New Dominion/ and all the 
silver bullion i had brought consisted of big • horse-shoes.' 
The expedient of sending one of them to the blacksmith 
to be cut up into chips for ‘ small change' did not dawn 
upon us that first day. At last one of the few Turk! 
traders came to the rescue by changing a few Taels of 
silver into long sausage-like strings of copper " cash ’ at a 
rate which suited his fancy. 

Even then it took hours before fuel, fodder, etc., arrived ; 
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for the market, here held daily, had long been closed. My 
men, the Indians included, naturally grew impatient and 
annoyed at the endless delays caused by what they took 
for cussed contrariness in the'heathen Khitai. 1 myself 
felt plainly brought face to face with a great shift of the 
social background. Here tn the very centre of Asia 1 
seemed somehow forced into touch again with features 
of civilization familiar enough in the far-off West, It 
amused me to think what our experiences would have 
been, had our caravan suddenly pitched camp in Hyde 
Park, and expected to raise supplies promptly in the 
neighbourhood without producing coin of the realm 1 

Next morning the icy eastern gale was still blowing 
unabated. All the men not engaged over the scanty 
kitchen fires sought warmth and oblivion from discomforts 
past and present by a long day-sleep cuddled up in their 
furs. But it was a busy day lor me. Early in the morn¬ 
ing I had a long interview with a big deputation from the 
T urkestan traders settled in the town, who had come to 
pay their respects to me as a (juasi-com pat riot of official 
standing. The trade interests they represented were 
small, and ti did not take long to realize that most of them 
had retired to Tun-huang from Hams, Charklik, Turfan, in 
order to find a safe refuge from inconvenient creditors or 
lawsuits. But the plentiful supply of camels which Tun- 
huang offered for hire bad enabled them to extend their 
ventures far to the east and south. As long residence 
had made them familiar with local conditions in Kan-su, 1 
was eager to gather from them as much as possible of the 
practical information needed for my immediate plans. It 
was interesting to learn that manufactured imports from 
Urumchi, Lan-chou, and K ho tan seemed to compete here 
on approximately equal terms, The Mongol grazing- 
grounds In the high valleys and plateaus towards Tibet 
offered good customers for them in exchange tor wool 
and skins. 

Long before I started on this journey 1 had been struck 
by the geographically important position which the oasis of 
Tun-hLiang occupies near the point where the greatest old 
high road of Asia from east to west is crossed by the direct 
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route connecting Lhasa, and through it India, with Mon¬ 
golia and the southern portions of Siberia, Now> arrived 
on Lhe spot, 1 was greatly struck to fmd that the region, 
the antiquities of which I was anxious to explore, had its 
modest marts impartially open to goods coming from China 
proper and its great ports in the Last; to Russian manu¬ 
factured produce brought via Kashgar or Urumchi; and 
even to British and Indian wares carried all the way from 
Khotan through the desert. 

By noon l proceeded to the Ya-men, where Ahmad, 
Our Tungan interpreter, had previously carried in due 
form the announcement of my state visit along with the 
customary presents. Among the latter I had taken care 
to include the last piece of that fine yellow * Liberty 
brocade' which 1 had before found most appreciated by 
Chinese recipients among my introductory offerings, I 
reached the magistrate's Ya-mfin in the midst of a howling 
dust storm, and having to make my entry in my best 
* Europe clothes/ black coat, sun-helmet, and patent leather 
hoots, felt the cold pervading all its halls intensely. 
Naturally I should have liked tinder such conditions to 
make the hrst interview as short as I could. But Wang 
Ta-lao-ve, the ‘ Hsiemkuan/ at once proved an official so 
exceptionally cultured and pleasant that, over the lively talk 
about things learned and ancient which with Chiang 's 
eager assistance ensued between us. I soon forgot the 
physical discomforts and the intention they had prompted. 

The magistrate was a sparely built middle-aged man, 
with a face expressing keen intelligence (Fig. 209), There 
was something in his combination of courtly manners, 
scholarly look, and lively talk which recalled dear F an 
Ta-jin. 1 heard in due course that Wang Ta-lao-ye had just 
managed to dig oul from his predecessor's office records the 
elegantly worded epistle by which my Tao-tai patron had 
recommended me to the magistrate's attention He was 
evidently impressed by its contents; and { instinctively 
hjsi tbiit s kindly official jjirovidtjnce held brou^hi Ui Fur.’ 
huang just the right man to help me in my first work 
on these ancient Marches, Of course, I did not fail to 
make appropriate reference to my saintly guide and patron 
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H suan-tsang, and discovered to my delight that the Am ban, 
as a scholar of wide reading, knew of the Hsi-yti-chi, the 
great pilgrim's genuine memoirs. 

His apologies for our inadequate quarters were pro¬ 
fuse, and evidently inspired by sympathy arising from 
similar experience. His own furniture and property had 
not yet arrived, and the reception hall of his Ya-men 
looked terribly bare in spite of some elegant wood-carving 
on the walls and its much-faded gilding. As I looked 
round it struck me that the good people of Tun-huang 
could have but little attention to spare for their magistrate 
if they left hun even for a short time without a brazier or 
a curtain to keep out the icy wind. It was a comfort to 
know that at least he coulcl wear a succession of suits 
underneath bis official robe to keep himself warm, whereas 
my own * best clothes ’ strictly prevented similar protec¬ 
tion and left me to feel the bitter cold. 

The Buran was still raging when 1 rode back through 
the almost deserted streets and the great waste space 
which extended within the southern face of the town-wall, 
I hurried to get my half-frozen feet into big fur boots, mid 
had just begun within my carefully-tucked- up tent to warm 
myself a little, when Wang Ta-iao-ye’s return call was an¬ 
nounced. There was nothing for it but to receive him in 
my inhospitable bam of a hall However, etiquette having 
once been satisfied, ! kept on my fur boots. Seated on a 
thick Khotart felt rug and with a charcoal fire kept going 
in the cauldron which served for my men’s mess, I did not 
find the conditions quite so trying. From the mult: 
trunks close at hand I brought forth specimens of ancient 
Chinese records excavated at Niy;i and Lop- nor, repro¬ 
ductions of earlier finds, and anything else that might be 
relished by the Am ban’s antiquarian eyes. 

The effect was all I could wish for. Wang Ta-laoye 
thoroughly enjoyed the scholarly treat which my exhibits 
provided. With a kind of intuition, due no doubt to bis 
interest in the subject matter, he generally managed to 
follow the archaeological queries and problems 1 ventured 
to submit to his judgment in my terrible Chinese jargon. 
I found him quite familiar with the geography of Eastern 
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Turkestan as it presents itself to the historical Annals and 
also to modern Chinese administration, though he had 
never served in that province. His knowledge was based 
wholly on books, and these, he frankly acknowledged, had 
told him nothing whatever about the mined line of cowers 
and wall J had traced in the desert. 

Whether local information about it would be forthcom¬ 
ing from the people of l'un-huang remained to be seen. 
In n subdued conversation with Chiang-ssEi-yeh he de¬ 
scribed them as very distrustful and rather awkward to 
handle. But he in any case would do his best to help 
me, whatever the difficulties might be about getting guides 
and labour for the desert. When he left us, after some 
hours of chewing confabulation, and more than one cup of 
tea, both Chiang and myself felt assured that for the work 
before us we could count on the genuine goodwill of a 
newly won scholar-friend. 

, Ea ff r “ 1 was g« ready for fresh explorations in 
the held, a number of practical obligations combined to 
prolong my halt at Tun-huang, Men and animals alike 
were much m need of a rest to recover from the preceding 
hardships. But though my body had its share in this 
enforced quiescence, there Were plenty of urgent tasks to 
keep me very busy otherwise. Within thirty-six hours 

*'“5 ? rnT ;! 1 , 1 m off and dismiss 10 

Chark hk the whole of the donkey convoy which had haloed 
us SO effectively on the desert journey. ' U wasTtrS 
some affair, for the animals belonged to different owners 
and the payments had to be adjusted with regard to the 
services of the men who had looked after the donkeys, 
compensation for the six beasts which had died, etc Then 
came the distribution of rewards among those men who 
had taken pod care of their charges, and finally committal 
ol the whole complicated account to Tutki writing lo assure 
^ithful transrmssmn ol the moneys due at Abdal and 
Lharklik. I he men, well pleased with the sums 1 paid 
into their hands, were eager to set out on the long journey 
homewards. !. too, felt hearty relief when j S aw &e whole 
band gaily depart with the toads of maiae I had presented 
as a viaticum for the donkeys. v 
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Very soon afterwards I was able to despatch also my 
brave carnets to a suitable grazing-ground where they were 
likely to gather fresh strength. This was an advantage 
gained through official support from another quarter. The 
very day after the exchange of visits with the prefect there 
called an officer sent by Lin Ta-jen, the military com¬ 
mandant at Tun-huang, to press upon me the assistance of 
some of his men to act as a camp guard, and to suggest 
through Chiang-ssd-yeh the propriety of mutual acquaint¬ 
ance. 11 was a w ish which under any circumstances I would 
have been very glad to gratify. But here at Tun-huang it 
had not taken C Idling long to realize that the military was 
an element of far more consequence in the administration 
than we were accustomed to in “our own province of Hsin- 
chiatig." 

It appeared, in fact, that, since some earlier period 
which l was unable exactly to ascertain, these outlying 
westernmost districts of Kan-su had iu their administra¬ 
tive organization retained some features recalling those 
of military frontier settlements A number of Tun-huang 
agricultural families seemed to be In receipt of monthly 
stipends, paid on the understanding that certain members 
of them, able-bodied or otherwise, would be available for 
military service. Only a small proportion of the 600 men 
or so, supposed to constitute this corps of Tun-huang levies, 
were likely ever to have been embodied, and the few men 
who were actually seen about idling in the town on their 
turn of duty looked more harmless even than the 1 soldiers 1 
to be found in Chinese garrisons of Turkestan. But there 
could be no doubt that the Tun-huang people fancied 
themselves a bulwark of the Empire on what had been 
once an important frontier barrier, and was still a point of 
strategic importance. It became equally dear by and by 
that, owing to this organization of local levies, the military' 
commandant at Tun-huang, having charge of all police 
arrangements, could play a hand in civil affairs, too, if he 
liked 

Lin Ta-j£n, when J called at his Ya-mSn, a fairly large 
and comfortable place, proved a cheery old warrior. He 
had a burly, active figure, of middle height, and a square- 
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jawed face which expressed jovial good-nature and some 
character. At times he looked delightfully angular, like a 
figure from some early Flemish painting, Hts manners 
were pleasingly bluff and hearty, wiih jusi an occasional 
touch of quaint stiffness when he remembered what he 
owed to his present station and—prospects. His recollec¬ 
tion of services went Iwtck to the time when he had tramped 
into Turkestan as a corporal in Liu Chin-t'angs reconquer¬ 
ing army. For many years he had remained a humble 
petty officer until the dSdcfe of 1900. when he had the 
good fortune to get attached to the Empress's escort, and 
riding by her chair on the flight to Hsin-an-fu to attract 
the imperial notice. 

Promotion had been rapid since, and Lin Ta-j6n seemed 
well pleased with himself and the way in which the world 
had treated him. He did (101 lay claim to much education 
nor to any particular Interest in things dead and buried. 
Bui he seemed to cherish greatly the recollection of hts 
early years spent in Turkestan* and would ctau ^tway gaily 
about such of his old haunts as Chiang and myself hnew : . 
He had read and heard a good deal about Japanese 
prowess in the late war, and seemed full of respect for 
the \v esienters whose teaching had helped on their success. 
Our prolonged visit to the district was evidemlv welcomed 
by him as a pleasant diversion, and the help of his myrmidons 
which he pressed upon us as a safeguard against the ob¬ 
structive indolence and occasional turbulence of the Turi¬ 
ll uang people in general, soon proved useful in more than 
one way. That Lin Ta-j£n enjoyed more authority in his 
own sphere than Wang, the newly arrived civilian, did in 
ms, was quite clear, and under the guidance of his men 
good grazing was soon secured for my camels. Luckily 
the two dignitaries were on excellent terms, and the 
magistrate was only too anxious to let me benefit l>v the 
predominant local influence of his military colleague. 

From the Muhammadan traders there was information 
to be gathered about ruined sites in the vicinity of the 
oasis and along the treat routes to the north and east. 
Uni: among them, /Unhid Beg from Urumchi, after manv 
a venture north and south 01 the d "fen-shan, including 
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a Begship at Charklik, had sought here an asylum from 
his Turkestan creditors. Like the versatile person he 
was, he had kept an eye Open everywhere ior 1 K on fi¬ 
sh ah rs ’ with possible treasure. So he was able to tell me 
of ruins he had seen to the north-east of Tuivhuang; of a 
walled town which lay half-buried under sand near Nan- 
hu, to the south-west, and so on. Vague as much of this 
information necessarily was, it helped in forming my plans, 
and was a perfect godsend when compared with the exasper- 
atingly stolid and steadfast declaration of utter ignorance 
which met every enquiry' addressed to the Chinese of 
Tun-Huang. 

Blit the most urgent task on hand was ihe preparation 
of the detailed accounts which I owed for long months 
past to the Comptroller of India Treasuries and the Indian 
Survey Department, and which i was anxious to despatch 
safely through the last of the Khocan Dakchis 1 had kept 
by me. Ever since the preceding summer there had been 
no rest available for dealing with this accounts’ incubus 
which I had to face single-handed. What its weight was 
may be gauged from the fact that it meant not merely 
extracting all and sundry items, however small, from my 
general cash record into properly balanced ' Monthly Cash 
Accounts’ in due official form, as if S were my own 
4 Treasury Officer,' but also dividing all entries relating to 
transport and the like according to whether they were to 
be debited against the Government grant or the Survey of 
India's subsidy meant for 'the Survey Party/ or, finally, 
against my own personal purse, which would in due course 
recoup them from authorized 'Travelling and Halting 
Allowances.' No wonder that for five or six days J felt 
as if condemned to living more or less in the atmosphere 
of an Indian Office room—though an uncommonly cold 
one. 


CHAPTER LI] 


TO THE ' CAVES OF THE THOUSAND BUDDHAS * 

It was impossible to submit to this desk-work for bug 
without a break while a site of exceptional interest was 
temptingly- near, and awaiting as it were my first visit in 
fulfilment of a promise long made. Already in 1902 my 
friend Professor L. de Loezy. the distinguished head of 
the Hungarian Geological Survey and President of the 
Geographical Society of Hungary, had directed my 
attention to the sacred Buddhist grottoes, known as the 
■ Caves of the Thousand Buddhas.' or Ch'ien fo-turjg, to 
the south-east of Tun-huaug. As member of Count 
Szechenyi’s expedition and thus as a pioneer of modem 
geographical exploration in Kan-su, he had visited them as 
early as 1S79. t had been greatly impressed by his glowing 
description of the fine fresco paintings and stucco sculptures 
which he had seen there, and the close connection with 
early Indian art which he thought to have recognized 
in some of them without himself being an antiquarian 
student. It had, in fact, been a main cause inducing 
me to extend the plans of my expedition so far eastwards 
into China, 

On the t6th of March 1 could at last pay my first visit 
to the famous cave temples to W'hich my thoughts had 
turned for so long from afar. Chiang-ssQ-yeh. Naik Ram 
Singh, and one of Lin Ta-jen’s subordinates were to be 
my companions. The sky had cleared more rapidly than 
1 could hope after those days of icy north-east wind and 
driving sand which greeted us on our arrival. It was a 
fairly bright morning, but still cold enough to make a wait 
trying. Yet. of course, we had to submit to that as an 
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inevitable feature of all work hi these parts; for the 
* Ya-i who was to accompany us and carry the camera 
had thought fit to requisition a pony instead of his usual 
mount, a sturdy donkey, and so failed to turn up when 
everybody else was ready. 

At last by half-pasL eight our little cavalcade started 
south-eastwards. Fringing the southern edge of the oasis, 
the grey, dune-covered hills, which account for its later 
name ’Sha-chou,’ ’the City of the Sands,* loomed huge 
through the leafless trees lining the roads. Most of the 
route we followed through the oasis lay deeply sunk below 
the level of the fields—an observation which brought back 
memories of Khotan. But a glance at the fields would 
suffice to remind me that Turkestan lay behind us. in 
fine big plots they extended, ploughed and levelled with a 
care which made them look as flat and smooth as billiard 
tables. Of the irregular little embankments which for 
irrigation purposes divide and terrace Turkestan fields, 
there was no trace to be seen here. 

After only a mile and half the road emerged on a bare 
gravel glacis as uncompromisingly sterile as any f have 
ever seen. Of dunes there were none, only a long, wall- 
like stretch of sandy foot-hills stretching away on our right 
to a hazy distance eastwards, An isolated small building, 
rising on what looked like a ' witness' left on eroded 
ground, proved to be, not a ruin, but a shrine with some 
modest annexes for the priests. The dwellers were absent, 
probably assisting in the celebrations w hich were reported 
being held in the town in order to drive off an epidemic 
attack described like influenza, The general look of the 
mot'KC hills south reminded me of the equally barren scarp 
which the terrace-like offshoots of the Kun-lun about 
Karghalik present towards the plains. Two ruined towers 
suggested Pao-tais ; but popular as the sacred caves no 
doubt were from early times, their importance was not 
likely to be indicated by the official marks of a high road, 
And in fact no further towers were met with, 

We were just approaching, after a total ride of some 
nine miles, the shallow depression which marks the de¬ 
bouchure of the stream passing the sacred grottoes, when 
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t !l <;re . from among the folds of the gravel-covered 

alhmal fan a lonely small shrine. It could not be very 
old ; for the rarved brickwork adorning the wall-tops and 
Inezes showed tracery such as l had noted in the shrines 
of the city, and the bright yellow plaster looked recent- 
Yet, nevertheless, the whole bore every mark of premature 
ruiti. Tile tiled roof with its fluted bricks was breached 
m more than one place, and that of an adjoining small 
cella had fallen entirely. But the coloured stucco images 
representing a Buddha, and some attendants whom 1 
could not readily identify, were, in spite of missing limbs, 
still objects of worship. In from of them were the little 
sand-filled boxes which serve to keep lighted tapers up- 
right. Red-coloured strips of paper inscribed with Chinese 
characters, probably short prayers or votive dedications, 
covered the base and wall surface. 

Outside the gateway there hung from a stand a big 
beU ; ™ s 5 y showing ominous cracks. About the closely 
packed Chinese characters which covered the outer surface 
J could gather from Chfang’s remarks only that they con¬ 
tained some Buddhist text. But more specific and satis¬ 
fying was the indication that the inscription bore a date. 
It is true, it was not an old one, going back only to the 
hrst hall of the last century ; but it gave me the first 
assurance that the chronological precision so characteristic 
ot Chinese ways was not ignored by Buddhist piety in 
these parts. How often have I wished that such sense for 
the value of exact dates might be met with ainonn Indian 
worshippers! 

The little Buddhist sanctuary, with its air of decay and 
desolation, was a fit preparation for the sights nwaiting me 
at the sacred caves ahead. After less than a mile they 
came m view as we turned into the silent valley by ihe 
side of a shallow little stream just freed from the grip of 
winter There was not a trace of vegetation on the 
curiously eroded grey slopes which the spurs of the low 
, range eastwards send down to the debouchure of the 
stream (Fig. 157). But all thought of slowly dying nature 
reflected in these shrivelled barren ridges and hillocks 
passed from me when, on the almost perpendicular con- 
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S toincraic cliffs rising on our right, I caught sight of the 
m grottoes. 

A multitude of dark cavities, mostly small, was seen 
here, honeycombing the sombre rock faces in irregular 
tiers from the foot of the cliff, where the stream almost 
washed them, to the top of the precipice (Fig. 158). Mere 
and there the flights of steps connecting the grottoes still 
showed on the cliff face. But in front of most the conglo¬ 
merate mass had crumbled away, and from a distance it 
looked as if approach to the sanctuaries would be possible 
only to those willing to be let down by ropes or to bear the 
trouble and expense of elaborate scaffolding. The whole 
strangely recalled fancy pictures of troglodyte dwellings 
of anchorites such as 1 remembered having seen long, 
long ago in early Italian paintings. Perhaps it was 
this reminiscence, or the unconscious vision ol rich 
rubbish deposits which such holy cave-dwellers might have 
left behind in their burrows, that made me in my mind 
people these recesses with a beehive of Buddhist monks, 
and wonder what awkward climbs they might have had 
when paying each other visits. 

But the illusion did not last long. 1 recrossed the 
broad but thin ice sheet to the lowest point, where the 
rows of grottoes did not rise straight above the rubhle bed. 
but had a strip of fertile alluvium in front of them ; and 
at once l noticed that fresco paintings covered the walls of 
ail) the grottoes Or as much as was visible of them, Itom th^ 
entrances * The Caves of the Thousand Buddhas ' were 
indeed tenanted, not by Buddhist recluses, however holy, 
but by images of the Enlightened One himself, this 

host of grottoes represented shrines, and l hastened 
eagerly to take my first glance at their contents. 

The fine avenues of trees, apparently elms, which ex¬ 
tended along the foot of the honeycombed diifs, and the 
distant view of some dwellings farther up where the river 
bank widened, were evidence that the cave-temples had 
still their resident guardians. Vet there was no human 
being about to receive us, no guide to distract one s atten¬ 
tion. In bewildering multitude and closeness the lines 
of grottoes presented their faces, some high, some \o\\< 
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perched one above the other without any order or 
arrangement in stories (Hg. * 59 )- lit front of many were 
open vemndah-hke porches carved out of the soft rock 
with walls an d ceilings bearing faded frescoes. Rough 
stairs cut mio the cliff and still rougher wooden galleries 
served as approaches to the higher caves. But many of 
nese seemed on the point of crumbling away, and higli up 
m the topmost rows there were manifestly shrines which 
had become quite inaccessible. 

here was nothing to guide me in my first rapid sight- 
seeing. Some of the larger grottoes on the lowest lloor 
it! m elaborate wooden an tec ha pels of unmistak¬ 
ably modern look to indicate restoration. But I soon 
lound that even these shrines contained much that was 
manifestly old both in fresco work and statuary. As I 
passed rapidly from one celfa to another my eyes could 
scarcely take in more than the general type of the frescoes 
and certain technical features of the stucco sculptures. 
The former, in composition and style, showed the closest 
affinity to the remains of Buddhist pictorial art trans¬ 
planted from India to Eastern Turkestan, and already 
familiar from the ruined shrines I had excavated at 
Dandan-oilik and other old sites about Khcnan. But in 
the representation of figures and faces the influence of 
Chinese taste made itself felt distinctly, and instead of the 
thin outlines and equally thin colouring there appeared 
often a perfect exuberance of strong, but well-harmonized 
colours. Where deep blues and greens preponderated 
there was something in the effect distinctly recalling 
Tibetan work. ' " 

I could not doubt for a moment that the best of these 
frescoes belonged to the times of the T’ang dynasty. In 
the rest, whether left in their original state or touched 
up by modern restorers. 1 could see that 1 had before me 
the work of painters who faithfully continued the artistic 
traditions of that period. The subjects and sizes of the 
mural paintings varied greatly in the different shrines 
while the ground plan and arrangement of the latter 
showed much uniformity From a kind of oblong ante- 
chapel, fully open to the light, but generally badly injured. 
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a high and relatively wide passage led into a square, high- 
roofed cel la hewn out of the rock, and as much as forty- 
five feet square. Within the cel la was ordinarily to be 
found a group of images occupying either an elevated 
platform or else placed in a kind of alcove facing the 
entrance. All the wall faces were covered with plaster 
bearing frescoes. Those on the passage walls ordinarily 
represented rows of Bodhisattvas moving in procession 
or seated in tiers. Within the cell as the paintings were 
generally arranged in large, elaborately bordered panels, 
either singly or, where the wall surface was extensive, 
in a series. In the centre of these there appeared 
mostly figures of Buddhas, singly or in groups, sur¬ 
rounded by divine worshippers and attendants in many 
varied forms and poses. There were scenes from the 
Buddhist heavens, from legends in which Buddhas or 
saints figured* representations of life in their places of 
worship, etc. (Fig, 160). 

But whether the wall decoration showed such pious 
compositions, or only that infinite multiplication of Bodhi- 
sattvas and saints in which Buddhist piety revels, all details 
in the drawing anti grouping of the divine figures bore 
the impress of Indian models. In the figures of Buddhas 
particularly, the faithful preservation of the type of fece, 
pose, and drapery as developed by Graeco- Buddhist an 
was most striking. In the subjects of the friezes and side 
panels, which often, apparently, reproduced scenes from the 
daily life of monks and other mundane worshippers ; in the 
designs or rich floral borders, the Chinese artists seemed 
to have given free expression to their love for ornate land* 
scape backgrounds, graceful curves, and bold movement 
( Figs, 203, 204). But no local taste had presumed to trans¬ 
form the dignified serenity of the features, the simple yet 
impressive gestures, the graceful richness of folds with which 
classical art. as transplanted to the I ndus, had endowed the 
bodily presence of Tathagata and his many epiphanies. 

Of the general style anti merit of the sculptural remains 
it was more difficult to form a rapid impression ; for much 
of this statuary in friable stucco had suffered badly through 
decay of its material, mere soft clay, and even more from 
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the hands of iconoclasts and the seal of pious restorers. In 
almost all the shrines 1 visited, a seated figure of Buddha, 
sometimes of colossal proportions, was the presiding image - 
but by his side there appeared regularly groups of standing 
Bodhisaitvas and divine attendants more or less numerous 
(Fig. 161). 

1 could readily recognize representations of Dvarapalas, 
the celestial * Guardians of the Quarters,* in the richly 
adorned and gaily dressed figures usually flanking the horse¬ 
shoe-shaped platform which bore the sculptured groups 
in the larger shrines, and here and there also images of 
the more prominent Bodhisattvas. But for the rest, [ 
realized from the first that prolonged study' and competent 
priestly guidance would be needed. But was there any 
chance that such guidance would be forthcoming at this 
sacred site which at the time looked wholly deserted ? And 
how would my honest secretary, himself a stranger to all 
the intricate details of Buddhist mythology and iconography, 
succeed in correctly grasping and reproducing the technlcai 
explanations of the hoped-for cicerone ? Indeed, in this as 
in so many other directions of enquiry since my arrival at 
Tim-huang, 1 had cause to regret bitterly my total want of 
Sinologist qualifications. 

It was pleasing to note the entire absence of those 
many-headed and many-armed monstrosities which the 
Mahayana Buddhism of the Far East shares with the later 
development of that cult in Tibet and the border mountains 
of Northern India, And still more reassuring was it to 
see everywhere the faithful continuance of the sculptural 
traditions as developed by Graeco- Buddhist art. The heads 
and arms of most statues were, indeed, modern and very 
distant replicas, sadly inadequate attempts at restoration. 
But often the bodies and their rich drapery had sur¬ 
vived without change, and their exquisite colouring had 
escaped repainting. The profusion of gilt images, 1 
knew, was an early feature, and so also the frequency of 
colossal figures of Buddhas in a variety of poses. The 
pious efforts of recent restorers seemed principally to have 
been directed towards these. Hence the several giant 
images of sitting Buddhas, rising through caves with a 
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number of stories, had modern aniechapels built in front, of 
gaily painted limber and profusely decked with Chinese 
Inscriptions on scarlet paper. 

Surely it was the sight of these colossal images, some 
reaching nearly a hundred feet in height, and the vivid first 
impressions retained of the cult paid to them, which had 
made Marco Polo pul into his chapter on 1 Sachiu,' j>. Tun- 
huang, a long account of the strange idolatrous customs 
of the people of Tangut. ” The Idolaters have a peculiar 
language, and are no traders, but live by their agriculture. 
They have a great many abbeys and minsters full of idols 
of sundry fashions, to which they pay great honour and 
reverence, worshipping them and aacrihdiig to them with 
much ado,” and so on, 

T un-huang manifestly had managed to retain its 
traditions of Buddhist piety down to Marco's days. Yet 
there was plentiful antiquarian evidence showing that 
most of the shrines and art remains at the Halls of 
the Thousand Buddhas dated back to the period ol the 
Tang dynasty, when Buddhism flourished greatly in China, 
Tun-huang, as the westernmost outpost of China proper, 
had then for nearly two centuries enjoyed imperial 
protection both against the Turks in the north and the 
Tibetans southward. But during the succeeding period, 
until the advent of paramount Mongol power, some two 

g enerations before Marco Polo's visit, these marches had 
een exposed to barbarian inroads ol all sorts, l he 
splendour of the temples and the number of the monks 
and nuns established near them had, no doubt, sadly 
diminished in the Interval. 

As I passed hurriedly from grotto to grotto, faithfully 
followed by my literatus,' we were at last joined by one of 
the local priests I had been looking out for. It was a 
young J Ho shang/ left in charge of the conglomeration of 
small houses and chapels which occupied a place amidst 
some arbours and fields facing the south end of the grottoes 
(Fig, iS6). He was a quiet, intelligent fellow, quick at 
grasping what attracted my interest, and as unobtrusive a 
cicerone as one could wish for. His face showed scarcely 
any Chinese feature, and like so many physiognomies seen 
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about Khotan curiously recalled Indian origin. But 1 bad 
already seen enough of the people of Tuo-iiuang to realize 
how thorough a mixture of races may be looked for at 
these ancient cross-roads between China, Tibet, and the 
quasi-Aryan settlements of the Tarim Basin. 

Our guide readily took us to the temple containing 
a big Chinese inscription on marble which records pious 
works executed here in the Tang period, and subse¬ 
quently to the two shrines where smaller ep(graphic relics 
dating from the Sung and Yiian dynasties are preserved. 
Alas! f had to leave the examination of them entirely 
to Chiang- ssil-yeh, who, with true Chinese delight in 
things palaeogrupbieaJ. was soon absorbed in a study of 
the finely engraved rows of characters. But it was a 
comiort to know that with one or two exceptions they 
bad already been published by M. Chavannes from 
impressions brought back by M. Bonin. 

At T un-huang I had first heard through Zahid Beg 
vague rumours about a great hidden deposit of ancient 
manuscripts which was said to have been discovered acci¬ 
dentally some years earlier in one of the grottoes. And the 
assertion that some of these manuscripts were not Chinese 
had naturally made me still keener to ascertain exact details. 
These treasures were said to have been locked up again 
in one of the shrines by official order. In secret council 
Chiang and myself had discussed long before how best to 
get access to the find, and how to break down if necessary 
any priestly obstruction. [ had told my devoted secretary 
what Indian experience had taught me of the diplomacy 
most likely to succeed with local priests usually as ignonutt 
as they were greedy, and his ready comprehension had 
assured me that the methods suggested might be tried 
with advantage on Chinese soil too. The absence of the 
laoist priest in charge of the manuscripts made it impos¬ 
sible to start operations at once. But the young monk 
was able to put us on the right track. So l soon let 
mm be taken aside by the Ssu-yeh lor private confabu¬ 
lation. From a rapid inspection of the southernmost 
owes, perched high up near the top of the cliff, l had 
just returned to the grotto containing the latest of the 
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inscriptions, engraved about the middle of the fourteenth 
century, when Chiang joined me full of joy at the success 
of his investigation. 

It was in a large shrine farther north, bearing on its 
walls evidence of recent restoration, that the deposit of 
manuscripts had been discovered The entrance to the 
cave-temple had been formerly blocked fay fallen rock- 
ddbris and drift sand. After this had been cleared out, 
and while restorations were slowly proceeding in the 
temple cella and its an tech ap el, the workmen engaged 
had noticed a crack in the frescoed wall of the passage 
between them. Attracted by this they discovered an 
opening leading to a recess or small chamber hollowed out 
from the rock behind the stuccoed wall to the right. 

It proved to be completely filled with manuscript rolls 
which were said to be written in Chinese characters, but in 
a non-Chinese language. The total quantity was supposed 
to make up some cart-loads. News of the discovery ulti¬ 
mately reached provincial headquarters, and after specimens 
had been sent to far-away Lan-chou, orders were supposed 
to have come from the Viceroy to restore the whole of the 
find to its original place of deposit. So now behind the 
carefully locked door with which the recess had been 
furnished, these strange undeciphered manuscripts were 
said to be feepr. The shrine, though full of Buddhist 
frescoes and sculptures, was in charge of a Taoist priest, 
the small fraternity or Ho-shangs or Buddhist monks, to 
which our guide belonged, peacefully sharing with him the 
guardianship of the site. 

The priest was away in the oasis, apparently on a 
begging tour with his acolytes, Chiang had thus no chance 
to pursue his preliminary enquiries further. But. fortu¬ 
nately, the young Hoshang's spiritual guide, a Sramana 
of Tibetan extraction, had borrowed one of the manuscripts 
for the sake of giving additional lustre to his small private 
chapel, and our cicerone was persuaded by the SsQ-yeh to 
bring us this specimen. It was a beautifully preserved 
roll of paper, about a foot high and perhaps fifteen yards 
long, which I unfolded with Chiang in front of the original 
hiding-place. The writing was, indeed, Chinese; but my 
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learned secretary frankly acknowledged that to him the 
characters conveyed no sense whatever. 

Was this evidence of a non-Chinese language, or merely 
an indication how utterly strange the phraseology of Chinese 
Buddhism is to the literatus brought up on a classical 
pabulum ? However, a frequently repeated formula at once 
attracted our attention, containing the word * Pu-sa/ the 
Chinese contraction or the Sanskrit term * Bodhisativa. 1 
This sufficed to show that the test must be Buddhist 
■—enough to whet my appetite even more for the whole 
collection. The paper looked remarkably strong and fresh 
with its smooth surface and ftnc texture ; but in a climate 
so dry and in a carefully sheltered hiding-place there 
was no judging of age from mere appearance. So I was 
obliged to put off all further speculation on this score 
until we should obtain access to the whole of the hidden 

library. , , . 

It was a novel experience for me to find these shrines, 
notwithstanding all apparent decay, still frcmiented as 
places of actual worship. But quite apart from the damage 
done by well-meant restorations, 1 re lie c ted with some 
apprehension upon the difficulties which this continued 
sanctity of the site might raise against archaeological 
exploitation. Would the resident priests be sufficiently 
good-natured—and mindful of material interests—to close 
their eyes to the removal of any sacred objects? And. if 
so, could we rely on their spiritual influence to allay the 
scruples which might arise among the still more super¬ 
stitious laity patronizing their pilgrimage place or ' Tirtha,' 
to use the familiar Indian term? Only experience and 
time could show. 

Meanwhile 1 was glad enough to propitiate the young 
Buddhist priest with an appropriate offering. I always 
like to be liberal with those whom 1 may hope to secure 
as ' my own ' local priests or 1 Furohitas 1 at sites of ancient 
worship. But, unlike the attitude usually taken up by 
my Indian Bandit friends on such occasions, when they 
could—vicariously—gain 1 spiritual merit for themselves, 
Chiang-ssQ-yeh in his worldly wisdom advised moderation, 
A present too generous might arouse speculations about 
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possible ulterior objects. Recognising the soundness of 
his reasoning, l restricted my 1 Dakshina.' or offering, to a 
piece of hacked silver, equal 10 about three rupees or 
four shillings. The gleam of satisfaction on the young 
Ho-shang's face showed that the people of Tun-huang, 
whatever else their weaknesses, were not much given to 
spoiling poor monks. As to Chiang, thought I could in 
bis attitude detect something closely akin to that mingled 
regard for the cult and self-conscious pity for its ignorant 
representatives, which in the old days never allowed of 
easy relations between my learned associates in Kashmir 
and the local priests at pilgrimage places we used to 
visit together for archaeological purposes. 

lt was getting dusk before I could tear myself away 
from this wonderful beehive of temples in its setting of 
barren rocks and sands. The route we followed when 
reluming clambered up the riverine terrace by a steep 
detritus-covered slope, and then crossed the bare gravel 
plateau which edges the foot of the outer hills. The west 
wind which now swept it was piercing, and in the dust- 
laden atmosphere complete darkness soon overtook us. 
So there was nothing to interfere with the pictures full 
of vivid colour and grave pomp, all of ages long gone 
by. which that day’s over abundant sight-seeing had left 
impressed on my mind's eyes. 
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After the fascinating prospects that hurried excursion had 
opened before me, it seemed hard to continue my clerical 
toils unbroken during the days which followed; but the 
tasks were so heavy that, busy as 1 was at my table from 
morning until midnight, the time seemed only too short. 
The departure of a K ho tan trader, who was to start for 
Charklik by March orst, offered a chance of sending 
off with him Kurban Nias, the Dak man, the last safe 
link for my mails to Kashgar, India, and Europe, which 1 
was likely to have for a long time. So the letter-bag I 
entrusted to him for what was bound to prove dose on 
four months' transit, grew uncommonly heavy. 

In the meantime ] was able to think over and settle 
my immediate plans. J knew from my Takiimakan 
experiences what the climatic conditions" in the desert 
of Tun-huang were Iikdv to be when once the winter 
had passed. So 1 decided upon the exploration of the 
ancient frontier tine as the first task of my new programme 
It was quite impossible to calculate beforehand with any 
certainty what amount of time and labour excavations 
along it might claim. So with plans upon the * Thousand 
Buddhas' looming big before me, it seemed doubly im¬ 
portant that I should start back to the ancient wall well 
provided in the matter of guides, diggers, and supplies, 
and thus prevent any needless delay in mv proposed opera* 
tions there. 

, nt}l take me long to realize that the difficulties 

m all these respects would be serious. Of the ruins 
I was anxious to trace and explore in the desert nothing 
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was known to our friends the magistrate and military 
commander, or to the other educated Chinese officials of 
Tun-Huang, though they seemed imerestcd in my work 
and ready to help. On the other hand, the deep-rooted 
secretive ness of the local Chinese population effectively 
prevented any offer of guidance from the herdsmen or 
hunters, who occasionally visit the nearer of the riverine 
jungles. 

Still more serious was the trouble threatening about 
the provision of labour and transport. This was first 
brought home to me on the occasion when our military 
patron, Lin Ta-jfin. and the learned magistrate jointly 
treated Chiang-asQ-yeh and me to a grand dinner-party. 
They hail considerately waited until learning that the 
despatch of mails and accounts had at last set mr free 
for a little diversion. The scene was laid in the guest¬ 
rooms of a finely situated temple on the north wall of the 
city. With only two other guests to share our Mandarin 
friends' hospitality it was easy to combine the discussion 
of scholarly and practical ' business ’ with enjoyment of the 
comforts provided. 

It was a well-ordered little least, and 1 frankly confess 
I greatly appreciated its setting. I o find myself in neat 
and wdl - lit apartments, with an atmosphere pleasantly 
warm, was an experience which had not come my way 
since camping in Nar-bagh. The menu was ample and 
varied, and though J was not competent to judge of the 
dishes, and soon forgot even to keep count of them, it 
seemed a welcome change from the wearisome uniformity 
of the food my intractable Kashmiri cook was in the habit 
of preparing. Wang Ta-Iao-ye had been thoughtful enough 
to cater for my intellectual appetite, too. He had brought 
a Chinese volume containing a kind of official gazetteer 
of the Tun-huang district and full of historical extracts. 
So during the preliminaries of the dinner 1 was able, 
with Chiang's help, to glean a good deal of interesting 
information about the history of the * Thousand Buddhas'" 
site during T ang times, as well as to ascertain how vague 
modern knowledge was in respect of the ancient routes 
leading westwards. 
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With the ruined line of wall we had traced m the 
desert of Tun-huang local Chinese scholarship had evi¬ 
dently never concerned itself, and later on Chiang. when 
at home, vainly searched the volume even for a mere 
reference. It was the old story of antiquaries, absorbed 
in their book-lore, not heeding to look for the realities 
of the past in the open, When l thought of the physical 
conditions prevailing on the desert ground I was eager 
to search, I could scarcely blame Chinese confreres for 
not having cared to explore it before me, Nor could 
l complain of any indifference on the part of my hosts 
when I explained to them the operations I was planning 
about those ruins Chiang had told them a good deal 
since our first visits about my methods of work ami the 
success which had rewarded them elsewhere, and with 
that historical curiosity which seems innate in every 
educated Chinaman, they were manifestly agreed that 
1 should try my luck here too. 

Hut when, in the course of our dinner talk, it came 
to discussing the practical arrangements needed for my 
proposed excavations, 1 realized that there were difficulties 
ahead such as on Turkestan soil no Ambao had ever 
hinted at. Wang Tadao-yc gravely told me that he 
Scarcely knew how to provide the dozen diggers J 
had mentioned as the minimum required for my firs; pro¬ 
specting. Ever since the great devastations of the Tutigan 
rebellion, the population of the oasis had remained very 
low, and the supply or agricultural labour extremely scanty. 
The cultivators owned their land. However small their 
holdings, to make them move out into the desert for digging 
would be a hopeless attempt, whatever the season and 
whatever pay might be offered; for Tun-huang people all 
loved their ease dearly, and having no struggle Tor exist¬ 
ence to face were proof equally against official pressure 
and the desire of gain, 

Besides, they were all and sundry confirmed opium- 
smokers, ami as such most unwilling under any conditions 
to submit to a rough life in the open. It was the same 
with the few men available for hire as day labourers, a 
hopelessly inert set of wastrels, not likely to forsake easy 
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employment about the town and hamlets for work In the 
dreaded ‘Great Gobi. 1 In any case I should never get 
even these hapless loafers living from hand to mouth to 
accompany me into the wintry' desert unless I took them 
there in carts. For me who knew what marching in 
waterless desert meant, the idea of my caravan moving 
with coolies on carts, like a snail with its shell, was comical 
and depressing beyond words. 

But it was as well to have one s eyes fully opened to 
the radical difference in the relations between administra¬ 
tion and people since we had exchanged Turkestan for 
these Marches of China proper. There, as the repre¬ 
sentative of a conquering power and set to rule over a race 
or inferior civilization, no Chinese Amban would have 
admitted any limits to his ability to order out labour, as 
Jong as the men were likely to receive a reasonable 
recompense. The task of collecting them would fall on 
the petty bureaucracy of Begs and village head-men. who 
had the will and traditional means of making their orders 
obeyed. Here among true celestial subjects all this was 
changed. As 1 realized more and more the farther we 
moved into Kan-su, the fundamental principle of administra¬ 
tion appeared to be a sort of mutual toleration between 
nominal rulers and ruled, supported chiefly by that alt- 
pervading factor, vis inertias* 

With this indolent but highly democratic public, practical 
experience must have taught the officials to restrict inter¬ 
ference to the minimum compatible with the collection of 
such taxes as would suffice to keep the provincial machinery 
going and — to leave modest nest - eggs for the Office 
incumbents on retirement, The people, while tolerating 
authority for the sake of tradition and general security, 
seemed to take good care to enforce such prudent reserve 
on the part of their administrators. What petty local 
officials we ever managed to get hold of invariably bore 
themselves more like representatives of defence unions of 
guilds and land-owning communities than as agents of the 
civil authority. That there was now in these westernmost 
parts of Kan-su practically no military force to back up 
the civil, became abundantly evident in the course of tny 
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journey eastwards. How little reliance could be placed on 
the levies of Tun-huang in particular I was to learn in 
good time by the tragic d/mvewent to be related here¬ 
after. of which poor learned Wang himself became the 
victim. 

With such cares in the background, avowed or hidden, 
it was natural that our conversation should turn to the 
■ New Dominion, 1 where there were still real rulers of 
districts, and where a capable Am ban need not take too 
serious count of local opposition. It was amusing to 
watch how the mental atmosphere of our little official party 
brightened with this change of topic. Bluff and genial 
Lin Ta-j&n recalled stories of his own happy days of exile 
in the newly reconquered province where any official of 
sense could live without worries and make money. Chiang 
fell at once in his true element, and chattered gaily of all 
the attractions which his adopted territory offered to men 
in office and—to others who like his humble self were 
trying to qualify for it. To Wang Ta-lao-ye and the other 
Kan-su guests Hsin-chiang, 1 coukl clearly perceive, must 
have presented itself in the light of an Eldorado for literati 
aspiring to the official's life. 

1 myself could not help sympathizing with them when 
[ thought w'bat the reverse change would be like for any 
of my Anglo-Indian civilian friends, say, from the charge 
of a big district in the Punjab to the magistracy of some 
slum-ridden Western centre full of highly advanced, though 
ordinarily lame, Socialists. So I was induced to expatiate 
upon the many obvious points of contact between British 
rule over India and the sort of paternal government which 
Chinese state-craft has exercised since ancient times over 
the 5 oi-di$ant ‘New Dominion' in Central Asia; and I 
thought I found an appreciative audience tit spite of the 
crudeness of my best Chinese. There could be no doubt 
that we all felt united by sentiments of some common 
official bond, and when our little party broke up I retained 
the impression, not merely of some hours pleasantly spent, 
but of a gain in good understanding. 

1 needed this assurance badly when on March 22nd 
1 was making my final preparations for returning to work 
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in the desert. Men and animals had had a good rest no vv - 
Kam Singh, the Surveyor, had completed inking ant 
tracing the winter's plane-table work, while the Naik had 
made fair progress with the developing of my photographic 
negatives. 1 myself had managed to find time for re¬ 
arranging the baggage, the bulk of which was to be stored 
as a depot under Ibrahim Beg's care in quarters hired tor 
the purpose within the city walls. But of the labourers 
and hired camels I had asked for from the magistrate's 
Va-mun no sign appeared, An informal oil which he and 
Lin Ta*jin paid me in the course of the day had given 
me an opportunity of personally repeating my requests lor 
labourers who could walk on their own feet, and tor camels to 
carry the baggage and supplies for men and beasts. Thej 
promised to do their best, but looked much exercised over 
Lho problem how to get Tun-huang people to follow me 
into the desert and work. I had told them that my start 
was fixed for the morrow. But though I was kept 
busv until after midnight by many tasks, including the 
settlement of accounts, which meant endless trouble or 
weighing backed silver and adjusting for differences of 
scales, 1 waited in vain for either men or camels. 

NVxt morning the wearisome wait continued. But I 
had decided to make a move in any case, just to show my 
Mandarin friends that 1 was in earnest. So my tent was 
struck and the baggage which was to go with us made 
ready for our own camels. Hassan Akhun had over-night 
brought them back safely from what even he, a fastidious 
critic or all things in this infidel region, acknowledged to 
have been splendid camel - grazing. By and by there 
appeared on the scene one of Lin Ta-jfin s non-com¬ 
missioned officers, a quiet, cheerful man, who was to 
escort us with a mounted levy. 'I he Ya*m6n attendants 
had set out early to bring the promised camels and 
coolies. But hour after hour passed w ithout their return- 
mi* and repeated reminders sent 10 the magistrate s r 
m^ti produced no result but apologtes* It was evident thai 
his good intentions were of little avail against indigenous 
inertia and obstruction. Long years ot service m the 
* New Dominion 1 had accustomed Chsatig to a difterent 
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procedure, and he freely displayed indignation at this ooen 
del; a nee of authority. 

It was a pleasant contrast to note the civility shown by 
all those with whom our stay had brought us into contact. 
The ladies of the house which had given shelter to my 
people sent a dear little mite to wish me bon voyage and 
to receive the rent The levies who had kept watch 
over camp and animals showed exuberant gratitude for the 
douteur 1 sent them, though it was far from extravagant. 
However troublesome subjects the people of Tun-huang 
might be, want of manners was not among their chief 
faults. 

1 was sitting in the midst of the ready-packed baggage 
when there arrived a visitor to cheer me, whom here, far 
away in Cathay, ] felt tempted to greet almost like a 
fellow-countryman. It was an enterprising Alghan 
merchant, Sher Ali Khan of Kabul, who traded at 
Khotan, and was just now returning from Kan-chou after 
a successful venture, partly with British fabrics imported 
through Kashmir and Yarkand. He was sending back 
his caravan zna Charklik with lea and silk in return. Mv 
old haunts on the Indus and beyond were familiar places 
to him, and so too were Samarkand and Bokhara. As l 
looked at the tall, well-built man with a complexion like 
that of a Southern European, and thought of the thousands 
of miles he had covered on routes which were still very 
much as they must have been lit the times of the ancient 
world, l needed no imagination to picture to myself those 
agents of ' Maes the Macedonian, also called Tatianus, 1 
who eighteen hundred years ago had traded from Syria or 
Mesopotamia for the silk of the distant Seres. 

At last, realising that a further wait was useless, we 
set out by one o clock, after Chiang-ssitbych had penned 
his poignantly polite epistle of protest to the Ya-men on 
neat pink paper. My immediate programme was to 
move due north of the oasis, and to search there for the 
line oi the ancient wall which 1 surmised to continue east- 
vvards along the course of the Su-lo Ho. So we passed 
through the outer and inner walls of the town into its 
somnolent dirty streets, where pigs were more conspicuous 
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than people, ami out again by the east gate. Just within 
that a beautiful memorial arch in wood, of some age and 
badly decayed, offered a pleasant relief to the eyes from 
all the surrounding squalor. 

We moved on through a well' cultivated tract with 
orchards and scattered but substantial homesteads, but had 
scarcely covered more than three miles when a mounted 
messenger from the Ya-men overtook me. He did not 
bring news of the much - delayed transport and coolies, 
but. to my great delight, telegraphic messages from 
Kashgar and Peking, Immediately on my arrival at 
Tun-huang I had taken care to send off Ibrahim Beg to 
the town of An-ltsi, four marches to the north-east, where 
I knew the great high road from Ttirkestan to Kan-su to 
pass and the telegraph line along it; messages entrusted 
to him were to announce my arrival by wire both to Mr. 
Macartney and to the Peking Legation. I was aware how 
little reliable was that wire linking East and West, with 
deserts between the rare stations, and with its constant 
breakdowns lasting at times for a week or two. So my 
joy at receiving replies within ten days was ail the greater. 

It was an exciting quarter of an hour as 1 sat by the 
road-side deciphering the messages, which, like my own, 
had, for the sake of reducing cost and risks of distortion, 
been despatched in the Eastern Telegraph Company’s 
excellent code * Via Eastern, 1 The news proved reassur¬ 
ing from both sides. Kashgar reported all well and a 
big mail-bag having been started via Khotan. From 
the Legation l heard that arrangements w r ere completed 
through the Chinese Foreign Omce, allowing me to draw 
6000 Tatils, equivalent roughly to £ roco. from the Tao- 
t’ai's treasury at Su-chou. It was a relief to have been 
brought so rapidly into touch with the distant East and 
West. But what l enjoyed most, perhaps, was the feeling 
of living for the moment as u were in two widely different 
periods. For travel or the transmission of letters the 
distances separating me from Kashgar, and still more from 
India or Europe, claimed an allowance of long weary 
months such as Marco Polo would have found natural. 
And now into this mediaeval perspective of time to which 
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I had become quite accustomed, there seemed to burst 
with the telegrams a tlash of modern life. 

This surprise would have sufficed to cheer me for the 
rest of the day. But the march too, short as it was, offered 
interest of its own. At several points we passed large 
bastioned forts with high and massive wails of day 
which looked recent, inside were only a few* houses or 
farm buildings rarely tenanted, i now learned that these 
strongholds, so thoroughly mediaeval in look and reminiscent 
o! the P athan village forts, or ‘ Klllas,' familiar to me from 
the Indian North-West Frontier, had all been built or 
paired by the neighbouring villagers during the troubled 
times of the Tungan rebellion. Traditional Chinese 
notions had led the unfortunate settlers to seek safety 
behind high walls, however inadequate their defence was 
in numbers or spirit. So all these scattered places or 
refuge fell one after the other before the onslaught of the 
fanatical Muhammadan rebels, who spared neither women 
nor children. During the successive inroads of the great 
murdering bands there escaped only that portion of the 
population which had sought refuge in the town, and 
many died there of starvation. 

Though over thirty years had passed since that time 
of horrors it was easy to note on all sides evidence of its 
tasting effects. The farther we passed from the town the 
more frequent became the sight of ruined houses and 
temples. Close by there were often quite substEtntial 
farms which had been reoccupied, and the land around 
was now under careful cultivation. But the population 
was manifestly still far from having made up its terrible 
losses in numbers. Gradually l noticed stretches of 
uncultivated ground appearing on either side of the eaimj 
we were following, while in the distance beyond them rows 
of trees marked other finger-like extensions of the oasis 
aligned along more canals. Abundant scrub attested that 
the soil of the intervening waste strips was quite fertile 
and only waiting to be brought under cultivation again, 

Here and there the ruins of old homesteads could be 
seen rising amidst Lhese abandoned fields, and troops or 
graceful small antelopes were now browsing there in peace, 
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Clearly the villagers were no hunters. But w hether this 
was due 10 surviving Buddhist feeling about the taking 
of life, or to some special local superstition, or simply to 
sheer indolence, 1 attempted in vain to find out. 

The suspicious reticence of the people proved a terrible 
barrier throughout. In lime 1 learned to realize that even 
the most reserved and shy of Turkestan 'Taghhks' were 
almost loquacious when compared with these good people 
oi Tun-huang. No question ] pul about the reason which 
caused these areas of fertile land to remain waste, 
ever elicited any other answer beyond that impenetrable 
* Pu chih-tao.' " I do not know." Was it really 3 diminu¬ 
tion of the water-supply since pre-rebellion days, or rather 
the want of adequate labour for more extensive irriga¬ 
tion? It seemed difficult to believe in the former as 1 
looked at the overflowing canal and the big range under 
deep snow which came into full view on the south as the 
ground got more open. 

We camped in a tamarisk grove near the hamlet of 
Shih-tsao, and before starting next morning were to my 
relief Joined by a small convoy of coolies and camels. 1 he 
eight men whom the Ya-mcn attendants had managed to 
scrape together looked the craziest crew 1 ever led to 
digging—so torpid and enfeebled by opium were they ; 
but 1 was glad to have even them. So they were promptly- 
advanced a fair lump of silver to lay in provisions, and the 
cart which had brought them from town was to l>e taken 
along for their conveyance as far as the ground would 
permit. Moving for some three miles northward along 
the canal we came upon the crumbling homesteads of a 
village left deserted since its sack by the Tungans, In the 
midst of this desolation it was pleasant to find the decayed 
fort tenanted by a number of baby camels, only a few- days 
old. which were being kepi here out of mischief and the 
biting wind while their mothers were grazing outside. 
The antics of the quaint little beasts supplied a contrast 
Id the grim scenes of death and plunder w hich these trails 
must have witnessed scarcely forty years before. 

Then we turned off to the north-west across .t 
belt of scrub-covered waste where the lines of irrigation 
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channels, though dry since Tungan days, were still well nre- 
sen*ed and came to resumed cultivation near the flourish- 
mg hide village of Chuang-iang, Its homesteads were 
established mainly amongst the ruins of more substantial 
dwellings built before the Tungan inroads. Most of the 
trees in avenues and orchards were quite young, proving 
recent mptim. But here and there big old ash 
trees had survived the period during which this tract had 
remained without people and its timber at the mercy of 
ttood cutlers troiu 1 un^hiiang town. 

.yter having crossed more stretches of waste land and 
covered altogether eight miles, we arrived at the last 
hamlet to which reoccupation has extended. Here the 
recent colonists were suit content with the shelter of mud 
hovels and reed huts. To the west we were now within 
\iewoi the river bed of the fang Ho, and immediately 
to the north we had to cross a deep channel taking crT 
from tt which was manifestly an old canal of importance. 
Bcyona this there extended a wide steppe covered with 
reeds and smib, and cut up by numerous shallow channels 

dLb^T' C ^ y lH,S f TOUnd fof its '«lantaifen needed 
f evcn mo r e than systematic irrigation. And 
indeed, as we marched on we met a large party of poor 
cu Uvators who had been engaged In reclaiming abandoned 
heldsjor spring sowing. At last, after wading through 
a good deal of flooded ground, S caught sight of the 
k on e-shah r or 1 old town ‘ of which Zahid Beg had first 

comna^o* 1 T “ n '. h . uan &‘ Shib-pan-tung, as o£ Chinese 
companions called it. proved indeed a town, but its ruins 

nut o der than the last Tungan rising. Nevertheless this 
deserted site offered me a good deal that was instructive 

Wthm a square of crumbling day ramparts, about 
yards on each face, we found the remains of a 
typical smail Chinese town, it had been sacked by thr^ 
Muhammadan rebels about forty years before, and had 
since fallen into complete rum. The enclosing walls had 
m many places decayed into a mere ^or mound The 
inrenor was for the greatest part filled with heaps of 
debris but the usual alignment of streets at right antdes 
somewhat after the fashion of a Roman casern could 
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still be made out quite dearly. Through the ruined gate 
in the centre of (he southern wall face passed the main 
road towards a conspicuous temple ruin rising well above 
the debris-filled area and masking the nonh gate, 

To the west of this road, and not fitr from the south gate, 
a small Ya-meu with a picturesque galeway still showed 
roofed rooms, hut in a state approaching collapse. No 
timber had been removed here, and it looked as if some 
petty magistrate had occupied these quarters after the 
town was deserted, perhaps some official supposed to 
re-col ornze it. Auspicious sentences penned on scarlet 
paper and similar flimsy adornments oi official quarters 
still stuck to walls and posts. In the mellow afternoon 
light it was quite a picture of quiescent extinction. All 
other buildings within the walls, the couple of temples 
excepted, had been reduced to heaps of brickwork or bare 
walls, their timber having been removed long ago. 

The main temple was a massive structure of true 
Chinese style, built in hard bricks with plenty of terra¬ 
cotta relievo work. It had a second story, formed by a 
separate shrine which was raised on a massive base of 
sun-dried bricks, about twenty feet high, at the back 
of the other, The stucco images, though all badly 
broken by vandal hands, were manifestly still objects of 
worship, and a large bronze bell was left in situ in spite 
of Tungau wrecking, Probably the raiding bands had 
neither time nor use for melting it down. In a smaller 
temple, too, crowning the centre oi the west wail, there 
were traces of worship still clinging to the images, though 
they were reduced to a mere heap of clay fragments. 
Indeed, local cult dies bard. As I walked over the diibris 
area, crossing more than one rubbish heap, I thought of 
the rich deposits likely to await some successor, say two 
thousand years hence. What antiquarian dainties might 
be gathered here—if only they became 'high ‘ enough by 
the lapse of ages ! 


CHAPTER LIV 

BV THE ANCIENT WALL NORTH OF TUN-HUAJMJ 

From the height of the town wail a watch-tower had been 
sighted to the north-north-east, and for that we set out on 
the morning of March 25th, with an icy wind sweeping 
down From the east* At first our progress was greatly 
impeded by the swampy condition of the ground, which 
was being purposely flooded Tor sowing. Large patches 
of the scrub-covered waste, once no doubt fields, had been 
cleared by bum mg. and water was now being brought to 

«5V» ? ral ^. tr «"** ras bion by damming up channels 
which originally might m pans at least have been cut for 
irrigation. The camels and the men, now on foot, were 
forced to great detours and remained far behind. 

But with a few of my people on horseback f struggled 
across to the Pao-t ai, which proved to be about four 
miles oil, \x >vas f 33 I had surmised from the first a 
watch-tower of ancient construction. The material here 
consisted of hard lumps of salt-impregnated day quarried 
front the low* ridge on which the tower was raised; but 
any doubt as to its age was removed by observing in this 
strange masonry the same layers of reeds and tamarisk 
twigs at regular intervals which were characteristic of 
the towers guarding the old wall farther west. The 
whole formed a remarkably compact mass about twenty 
feet square at its base, and still over eighteen feet hieh 
the permeating salts acting apparently like a sort of 
cement. Its solidity could be gauged from the fact that, 
though wind erosion had attacked and worn away the 
natural day beneath the corners, the structure overhung 
there without any injury, 6 
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STOPPED BY SU-LO HO FLOOD 

There was no trace of 3 wall line to be seen any w here* 
and as the only landmark which might be a tower was seen 
in the distance northeastward. 1 decided to follow a cart 
track which seemed to lead approximately in that direction. 
My intention was to push on first to the north and locate 
the course of the Su-lo Ho. I f a crossing was possible* l 
would detach Ram Singh to survey the river along its 
northern bank down to the Khara-nor Lake. 1 myself, after 
seeing him safely across, would start eastwards lor remains 
of the old wall" near the left bank. The ground passed 
ahead was for some four miles covered with rich scrub and 
tamarisks, and by the side of our cart track I noticed two 
rough enclosures, built of remarkably hard lumps of salty 
clay, which bore the look of having been used at one tune 

or other as sheep pens. . 

Then we encountered a low and narrow; day ridge 
stretching across our route, and from Its top first sighted 
northward a wide marshy expanse suggestive of approach 
to the river. In the midst of it there could be seen rising 
a succession of clay terraces ranged in rows, all striking east 
to west. The sight of them reminded me ai once ol the 
eroded day * witnesses' we had passed in such numbers in 
the dry terminal basin of the 5u4o Ho and again in the 
vicinity of Lake Khara-nor. When, a mile or so farther 
on, we came upon the first fresh water lagoon, and then had 
to ford a succession of shallow water-courses all Ijowmg 
westwards and manifestly fed from the river. I could feel 
no doubt about the cause which had here determined the 
hearing of the rows of clay terraces. It was clearly the 
action of water which, working on the bottom of an 
earlier and wider fluvial bed. had first carved out ridges 
parallel to its own line of drainage from east to west. 
Then erosion by the winds blowing from the north-east 
had cut up these ridges into rows of terraces, anu, no 
doubt, this scouring still continued. 'I his combination 
of the erosive forces of running water and of wind was 
the very process by which I had conjectural!)’ explained 
to myself the formation of those strange ‘witnesses in 
and near the drv lake basins previously met Wl • , 
felt no little satisfaction at seeing it now illustrated by 
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actual observation or ground so near by and so closely 
corresponding. 

Soon the cart tracks disappeared in a broad expanse of 
marshy ground where large areas were still covered by 
melting snow and ice cakes. For two and a half miles 
beyond the first clay ridge ! pushed on with Natk Ram 
Singh and Tila Bai across the belts of boggy ground and 
the network of water-channels which extended between the 
chains of clay terraces. At last we forded with some diffi¬ 
culty a channel some twenty yards broad and four to five 
feet deep in which the icy water flowed briskly • but 
progress beyond was quite impossible for laden animals. 
A broad and long sheet of ice sighted to the north from 
the nearest ridge showed that the main course of the Su- 
lo Ho still lay ahead of us, Whether the ice would hold 
or not, there was nothing for us but to turn back. By 
the lagoon we had first met l baited for camp, and there 
the camels and coolies safely joined us in the darkness. 

Next morning I retraced our route to the first clay 
ridge, and thence turned due east towards the tower we 
had sighted before. It took us nearly three miles to reach 
it across a reed-covered steppe where old fields with dry 
irrigation cuts were stilt dearly traceable The tower 
built on a clay ridge rising about sixteen feet above the 
depression northward proved exceptionally massive and 
well preserved (Fig, 162). On a base twenty-six feet 
square it rose solid to a height of some twenty feet. 
On its top it bore a brick parapet, and within this a 
roofless cella open to the south, but provided with that 
peculiar masking wall which usually faces the street 
entrances to Chinese temples or mansions. The cella 
walls, some twelve feet high, still retained much of their 
plastering. 

It was impossible to examine this crowning structure 
more closely owing to the disappearance of the ladder-like 
stairs which, judging from holes left for beams In the 
masonry, seem to have led up the west face. But a late 
origin, at least for the superstructure, was suggested by 
the peculiar way In which the bricks were set In alternately 
horizontal and vertical layers, such as i had never observed 
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on Chinese soil except in modem or mediaeval buildings. 
The bricks of the tower, too. differed in size from those 
observed in the watch-towers which J had examined along 
the ancient wall, being smaller and only two inches thick. 
1 searched in vain for any traces of that wall with its 
characteristic reed-bundles, but found that a much decayed 
earthen rampart, about a hundred feet square, adjoined 
the tower on the south, evidently marking an enclosure. 
Mad Lhis served once as a place of refuge for some out¬ 
lying colony, and when had it been abandoned ? 

Not being able to sight any more cowers, 1 felt rather 
puzzled how best to continue our search for the wait. 
However, I decided to march on farther east until we 
struck the track leading north across the Su-lo Ho towards 
Haim, Roborawsky and KozlolT, who had twice followed 
this route in 1893-94, had marked ruins of some sort on 
their map in a position south of the river, and 1 tell in any 
case bound to visit these whatever their age. So we 
moved on to the east across a level plain covered with 
thick scrub, and in one or two places with Toghraks of fair 
size. 

Isolated day terraces rose here and there, and after 
some four miles we fixed the plane-table on one of these. 
No tower came in view as we eagerly scanned the horizon ; 
but luckily the Surveyor's sharp fives sighted animals 
grazing in the distance. So we made for them quickly, 
and after a couple of miles to the east came upon a kirge 
dock of sheep, cows, camels, and ponies. We were met 
by a number of rather ferocious dogs (from which * Dash, 
my ever active little companion, had to seek shelter on 
Tita Ifai’s saddle), and by two truculent-looking herdsmen, 
mounted on wiry Mongolian ponies and carrying long 
Hint locks. 

They proved to be Tungan nomads well acquainted with 
the riverine grazing-grounds on the Su-lo Ho and the 
high valleys and plateaus south of Tun-huang. Their 
rough looks and rather aggressive bearing would scarcely 
have inspired confidence in ordinary wayfarers. I could 
instinctively realize the loathing with which peace-loving 
Chinese, attached to their four walls, must regard such 
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rough, ever-roving customers. Whatever violence and 
cruel deceit they might be prepared for in the rdJe 
of brigands and rebels, when occasion arose, these 
Tungans had at least the saving grace of blunt, fearless 
speech and pride in their local knowledge. When I 
questioned them with Chiang’s help about old ' Pao-t'ais ’ 
in these parts, and offered a reward for showing me any, 
the elder of the men, who claimed main ownership of the 
flock, after some consultation with his brother, agreed to 
guide us to a point where we might both obtain a sight of 
some towers and find water for camping. 

So led on by the Tungan we rode quickly ahead, 
until after another three miles or so he brought us to 
an isolated clay terrace some forty feet high on the edge 
of a wide marshy belt stretching away towards the river. 
I clambered up to the top, and looking south and south¬ 
east could count not less than ten towers extending in a 
line approximately east to west. The yellowish rays of 
the sinking sun lit them up clearly in spite of the distance. 
There could be no possible doubt about their marking the 
alignment of the old wall, and my delight at this success 
was great. The sturdy ruffian by my side had reason to 
be satisfied with the reward of silver 1 gave him on the 
spot without weighing. As he saw me gazing at the line 
of towers through my prismatic glasses he without hesita¬ 
tion jerked out the information that this marked • the old 
Han road from An-shi to Lop-nor,' 

It sounded like a strange confirmation of the surmise J 
bad nursed in my own mind for some time past. But 
t had no means yet to decide whether the antiquarian hint 
thrown out from this rough mouthpiece was correct, and 
still less whether the Tungrtn's statement was derived from 
a shrewd guess or the echo of a distant tradition. He did 
not claim to have been much farther west along this 'old 
Han road.’ But an elder brother of his, now trading about 
Hsi-ning-fu, had taken a strange 1 Kuan’ or official along it 
to Lop-nor some seventeen years before. Judging from 
the date indicated, 1 strongly suspect that this adventurous 
traveller was the ill-fated M. Martin. As we know from 
M. Grenard's account of the Due re oil de Rhins expedition. 
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he was ihe first European in modern times to make his way 
across from Tun-huang to Abdal and Kbotan, but did not 
live to record his story. 

Beyond the river to the north-north-east, and a con¬ 
siderable distance away, iny guide showed me a large group 
of ruined buildings, temples according to his statement. 
But the flooded condition of the river made them inacces¬ 
sible for us now, and indications subsequently gathered 
make me inclined 10 believe that they were of relatively 
recent date, belonging to an abandoned road-side station 
on the route to H ami. 

Gladly would l have kept my hardy 1 ungan for a guide 
in these regions, however obnoxious his presence might be 
to my Chinese entourage. But no lair words or offers 
would induce him to stay with me even lor a day. He 
would not leave his flock in sole charge of others, and in 
all probability he preferred his sturdy independence to any 
service, however easy, which would bring him into constant 
touch with the despised * heathen Chinee. He left us soon, 
but promised to turn up in the morning with a sheep for 
which he was to be paid a good price. 1 hoped to get 
then at least a photograph of him ; hut he never came, and 
the men I sent to Sch the sheep failed to find him. So 
the only tnan who could or would tell me of the old wall 
vanished from my horizon tor good. 1 often wondered 
where the next Tungan rebellion, when it is due, will find 

him I » 

For me the day had closed with cheering promise, 
and the men found warm shelter in shallow cave-dwellings 
which some earlier occupants had excavated at the foot ol 
the clay ridge. It was the more welcome as a cutting wind 
continued to blow from the east and the thermometer 
still showed twenty-five degrees of frost in the morning. 
Besides myself, only Naik Ram Smgh. ever scrupulously 
clean and tidy about his person, preferred to stick to his little 
tent. The Chinese labourers were overjoyed at finding a 
nice den to huddle into; but Hassan Akhun and the rest 
of my Turki followers, not liking the vicinity ol the 
Tungans, tethered ponies and camels close by and kept a 
watch all night. 
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On the morning of March 27th I lei the camp remain 
where it was, and set out with my assistants and half-a- 
dozen labourers to the easi-south-east. I there hoped 
to strike approximately in the middle the line of towers 
1 had sighted. I hretr miles across the scrub-covered plain 
brought us to another conspicuous clay ridge with a 
troglodyte dwelling occupied by a half-crazy wood-cutter. 
That he. being an orthodox Chinaman, expressed stereo¬ 
typed ignorance about ruined towers and everything else 
was not a matter of consequence. Pushing onwards we 
passed through a belt of exceptionally thick scrub and low 
tamarisk cones, in which an inundation from the Su-to 
Ho was steadily spreading. Nothing could induce our 
civilized slum-dwelling coolies to wade through the narrow 
channels. As they had each time to be mounted 011 
ponies, one by one. progress was far loo slow for my 
eagerness. 

At last we emerged on a bare pebble Sal with much 
dead wood on the ground and isolated stunted Toghraks 
still living. The whole dreary ground bore the stamp of 
desiccation. Hut this was not the time for such observa¬ 
tions. Right in front of me I saw rising the cone of an 
old watch-tower just of the shape and construction 1 
had first seen in the tieseri westwards, and towards tt 1 
galloped as quick as ‘ Badakhshi,’ my hardy pony, would 
bear me. Before reaching it 1 noticed a low mound com¬ 
posed of the familiar fascines and clay layers, stretching 
away across the bare gravel lo the nearest tower on the 
east, and continuing also with a divergent angle south- 
westwards. There could be no longer any doubt: 1 was 
back again on ‘ my ' wall! 

The watch-tower, built entirely of regular courses 
of hard clay about four inches thick, with thin layers 
of tamarisk branches laid between them, still rose to over 
twenty-two feet. In order to give additional cohesion 
to the solid base measuring about twenty feet square, 
numerous wooden posts had been set in it vertically, and 
their ends were sticking out on the top. The wall once 
guarded by the tower had passed to the north of it, with 
a bastion-like projection at about six yards' distance. 


uv BACK AGAIN ON ' MY' WALL 

Wind and driving sand had destroyed all but the lowest layer 
of fascines, here alt made up of tamarisk branches. Bui 
this, with the overlying stratum of clay and gravel, cropped 
out so dearly on the level flat that the line of wall which 
it marked was easily followed by the eye far away. The 
next tower on the east towards which this wall or Qggvf 
ran quite straight proved to be only one anti one-eighth 
mile distant. Beyond I could see three more ■ Pao-t'ais ; 
but the examination of them had to be postponed. 

Instead, I directed my attention ^to a close search ot 
the ground immediately adjoining T. xxu*, as 1 num¬ 
bered the tower just described. Fortune lor once seemed 
inclined to encourage me at the outset. About lour yards 
from the south-east comer of the tower 1 noticed slight 
refuse cropping out on the gravel surface. It proved the 
last remnant of the rubbish once filling a small apartment 
ahout eight Teet square. Only traces of mud-buhl wads 
with a plastered reed facing survived. But within this 
scant shelter and almost on the surtace there turned up a 
Hat piece of thin wood, about one foot long and over an 
inch broad, with Chinese characters neatly inscribed in 
five columns. Dates such as i was eagerly asking my 
learned si’cretarv to look out for, were found neither in 
this document, which Chiang took to be part of an account, 
nor in another dearly written but incomplete Chinese 
record of the 1 slip ’ type, apparently referring to some 
arms But Chiang declared the writing to be of a strangely 
ancient look, and in any case the discovery of records at a 
spot at first ^ight so unpromising justified further hopes. 
The labourers, somewhat roused Irom their torpor by the 
prompt payment of a good reward, scraped the ground in 
vain for remains in other quarters adjoining the tower. 
The only find was two copper coins of the Iian period. 
Betas this type had continued to circulate right down to 
the early middle ages, they could no thy themselves suffice 
Tor the dating of a ruin even now within reach or people 

from the oasis. , , , . 

In order not to tax the tender feet of my Chinese 
diggers too severely, I decided to turn next to the first 
tower sou t h * westwards, whence return to camp would be 
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nearer, For about three-quarters of a mile I could trace 
the line of jhe wall quite clearly, still rising in places to 
over three'feet. Then we lost it on difficult ground, 
amidst tamarisk cones with soft eroded soil and dunes 
of fine drift sand between. The ruin which we reached 
after another mile and a half was undoubtedly that of a 
watch-tower, of the usual size, but badly decayed on some 
faces (Fig. 164). It had been built on a small clay terrace, 
which rose about seventeen feet above the eroded ground 
level on the south. On its west side the tower was ad¬ 
joined by a mass of soft refuse about fifteen feet across, 
filling the remains of some poorly built structure to a 
height of three to four feet. 

1 had scarcely set the men to work when, on the south¬ 
west and almost on the surface, there were found three 
wooden slips inscribed with clear Chinese characters. 
They were quite complete, and showed the usual size! 
being about nine and a half inches long and half an inch 
wide (Fig. 11 Chiang at once recognized that two 
01 them ho re ± till dates* Eud our excitement was groat. 
Presently three more inscribed narrow tablets emerged 
from under half a foot or so of rubbish in the middle of 
the heap, one of them being dated. Evidently we had 
struck a neb mine. But there was no time that evening 
to dear it with care; and as Chiang-ssii-veh was unable 
to fix the ’ Nien-haos,’ or regnal titles in which the dates 
N ere recorded, I hastened to return to camp by sunset, 
\\ e were both greatly exercised by conjectures as to 
the age which the date records, when identified, would 
reveal for the mined wall and towers. Our high spirits 
were in a way shared by the labourers, who tramped after 
us pleased with the silver I had given in reward for the 
day's finds. 

Arrived in camp by nightfall ] almost grudged the time 
needed for a wash and hasty dinner before settling down 
with Chiang to search for those mysterious * Nien-haos 1 in 
the chronological tables attached to Mayers' excellent 
C&isteu Readers Manual. It proved quite a thrilling 
hunt. In the absence of any definite clue, we had to 
search through the hundreds of regnal periods comprised 
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within the possible limits from Han to Sung times. Of the 
reading of one 4 Nien-hao,' Yung Ping, Chiang felt quite 
sure. But, alas [ this proved to be represented several 
times, in the sixth as well as the third century a.i>., and 
farther hack 1 scarcely had the courage to look. In the 

other * Nlen-hao,* Chien-my learned secretary was 

at a loss how to recognise the second character, though 
written quite clearly in two tablets. Those who know 
something of the intricacies of Chinese script, with its tens 
of thousands of distinct ideograms and their palaeographic 
variation at different periods, will not wonder at his doubts. 

I had vainly searched near the Yung P'ing periods 
already mentioned for a regnal title likely to give Chiang 

a due to Chien -. when at last in my despair I boldly 

took a jump of several centuries. There was a Yung P'ing 
period commencing in 58 a.i>.,— and just before it there 
stood the regnal title of Chien Wu. Without a moment's 
hesitation Chiang recognized in it the character which had 
puzzled him SO far. Ft was the first title adopted by the 
Emperor who founded the Eastern Han dynasty in 25 a.d., 
and the twenty-sixth year mentioned in our ru-o tablets 
corresponded to 50 A,n, So the ruined frontier wall I had 
set out to explore went at least as far back as the first 
century of our era, and as proof 1 had in my hands the 
oldest written Chinese records so far known ! 

We both loudly rejoiced at this discovery, which 
put us at once on safe chronological ground for further 
researches. Even * Dash' was roused from below the 
blankets of my camp bed where he lay peacefully curled 
up for the night. I wondered what he thought of the 
excitement displayed by bis devoted Chinese friend and 
by his own master But, indeed. Chiang's historical sense 
was now keenly stirred, and I myself felt highly elated ; 
for 1 had all along put faith in the antiquity of this Limes, 
and now felt confidence in its success!ul exploration. 




CHAPTER LV 


DISCOVERY OF UATi RECORDS 

Next morning broke with an icy north wind which later on 
shifted round to the north-west without Losing any of its 
violence. My first business was to despatch one of the 
Ya-m£n messengers with a letter to the magistrate asking 
for more Labourers to push on excavations. Then i set 
out with every available man for the ruin sighted due south 
of our camp anti next to the one prospected in the evening. 
The camp was 10 follow with a supply of water in tanks. 
It was essential to spare our handful of diggers all needless 
tramps to and fro: for I rightly suspected Lhat with such 
shifty folk, all confirmed opium-smokers, the stimulus 
supplied by liberal rewards for finds would not hold out 
long, but only increase the craving for a good smoke and 
sleep in a warm den. 

The watch-tower, for such it was, proved badly decayed : 
but thick layers of refuse covered the south slope of the 
low day ridge on which as usual it had been built for the 
sake of better look-out, over some ten yards of length. At 
the foot of the slope they were fully three to four feet 
high. The chief ingredients were straw, twigs and bark 
of tamarisks, dung of horses—evidently mainly stable 
refuse of some watch and post station thrown down here. 
But from the very edge on the top there protruded 
the fragment of an inscribed Chinese tablet, and as more 
wooden records cropped up I promptly settled down to 
work here. 

The harvest was abundant. Before mid-day two dozen 
or so of inscribed pieces had emerged, and the precious 
refuse heap was far from being exhausted. Chiang was 
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indefatigable in exhorting and hatching the coolies,pouncing 
upon and cleaning every dirt*encrusted 1 tzB 1 or writing with 
the utmost keenness, I could safely leave him and Naik 
Kam Singh to continue operations, while I myself set out 
for a preliminary inspection of the two remaining watch- 
towers visible south-westwards. By the time I returned 
from this reconnaissance the clearing of the whole of the 
refuse layers was completed, and the total number of 
inscribed pieces had risen to over seventy. 

Only two of the records were fully dated, the year named 
corresponding to 75 a*i>,, and thus showing that the relics 
of this watch*siation likewise went back to the Eastern Han 
dynasty, [ could not doubt for a moment that the full 
interpretation of these records would need protracted study, 
and would tax the philological acumen even of so eminent a 
Sinologist as my friend M. Chavannes, for whom I destined 
them from the first, Cbiang himself modestly disclaimed 
the capacity of solving the many puzzles in palaeograpbic 
features and in diction which the text of the tablets offered. 
Many of them, besides, were incomplete. Yet even bis 
cursory examination sufficed to show that the records 
varied greatly in character. Brief reports on matters 
of military administration along the line of watch-stations ; 
acknowledgments of receipt for articles of equipment, etc,; 
private communications; fragments of literary texts; even 
writing exercises seemed to be represented* But on all 
such points definite information came only through M. 
Chavannes' labours; and for a general survey of the results 
which his unsurpassed learning and critical penetration 
secured from the materials discovered at this and other 
ancient stations along the wall, 1 must refer to a subsequent 
chapter. 

It was far easier, of course, to become familiar on the 
spot with the external or stationery aspect of these mis* 
cdbtneous ' papers." to use an anachronism, the earliest of 
Chinese written records known till then. The most usual 
form was that of the thin wooden slip measuring when 
intact about nine to nine and a half inches long and from 
a quarter to half an inch wide (see Fig. 119). That some 
of the complete slips often contained over thirty Chinese 
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characters (i.t. words) in a single vertical line wilt help to 
illustrate the remarkable neatness of the writing which 
prevails in these records. Sometimes the writing was in 
several columns, or also continued on the back- Among 
the woods used for these 1 slips ' that of the poplar seemed 
most frequent, as at the sites I had explored In the Tarim 
Basin. But, besides, there appeared a peculiarly streaked 
soft wood which the Naik recognized as belonging to some 
conifer. It could not have grown in a climate so arid as 
the Su-Io Ho Basin must have had throughout historical 
times, I conjectured it to have been brought from the 
slopes of the western Nan-shan, and there, in fact. I 
subsequently came across remnants of fir forest. A still 
more distant import was represented by the neat slips of 
bamboo which turned up at other ruined stations. 

But here In the refuse of tower T. xxvnt, variety was 
imparted to the wooden stationery, also, by the plentiful 
'fancy' use of that abundant local material, the tamarisk. 
There were tamarisk sticks of varying length, roughly 
cut into polygonal shapes, and inscribed on a number of 
sides ; broad labels with rounded tops or peg-shaped, etc. 
Evidently convention was not so strict in the eqsy qf 
internal communications as about official correspondence, 
and for mere ' copy writing,' with which soldiers quartered 
at this and other stations had evidently beguiled their time, 
sticks of tamarisk cut on the spot were certainly good 
enough. At the same time the number of ' shavings 1 from 
regular slips (see Fig. 119, i 4 ), and the fact of the latter 
being found often thinned down by repeated previous paring, 
showed that the supply of proper wooden stationery had its 
value, and was used over and over again. 

Miscellaneous objects in wood also turned up among the 
refuse in plenty: such as small marked cubes apparently 
used for gambling or divination (Fig, 119, 15) ; tally sticks ; 
fragments of combs. But what interested me most were 
two wooden seal-cases, evidently meant to be attached to 
some closed bag or other receptacle. They showed the 
identical arrangement of three grooves for folds of string 
over which the seal was to be impressed in clay as 1 had 
first found on the envelopes of Kharoshthi documents at 
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the Niya site. It was conclusive proof that I had been 
right years before in tracing all such details of that ancient 
wooden stationery of Turkestan back to earlier Chinese 
models. 

No trace of the wall itself survived here, nor remains 
of the quarters sheltering those who had kept watch by 
the tower. Yet from the refuse thrown out^by them it was 
possible to draw some conclusion as to their conditions of 
life. The line which the to were guarded must have already 
in the first century a.d, passed through desert ground. 
Wind erosion had, no doubt, progressed since ; yet from 
the very position in which the undisturbed horizontal 
strata of rubbish were found, some ten feet below' the level 
uf the tower base, it was clear that the bare clay ridges 
rising above eroded ground had then already formed the 
characteristic feature of the site, 

A curious indication of the remoteness of the guarded 
widl line from the inhabited area was supplied by the 
numerous fragments of coarse grey pottery, remarkably 
hard, which lay scattered in plenty on the surface, and 
often were found perforated on the edges with regular 
drilled holes. The discovery in the rubbish heap ot 
several pieces still joined together by string of some rough 
vegetable fibre explained these holes (Fig. J72. t), and 
bore witness to the value which the quondam owners had 
attached to their pots and jars however badly damaged. 
As the material was cheap enough, only the difficulty ol 
transporting larger earthenware from the oasis would 
account for this continued use after the roughest mending. 

On March 29th I cook my men to the neat tower south¬ 
west wards, which l had already reconnoitred. I he distance 
proved to be only one and one-eighth mile, T he tower, 
built of solid layers of stamped clay, rose in fair preserva¬ 
tion to over twenty feet, and still bore on its top portions 
of a brick-built parapet below which horizontal rafters pro¬ 
jected. No trace of stairs remained, but some holes on the 
south face had probably been utilized for a sort of ladder. 
Here, too. the tower had been built on a small clay ridge, 
no such advantage of ground being ever neglected by 
those who constructed the 'Wall,' A peculiar feature here 
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was a relatively well preserved enclosure, about 107 feet 
square, of which the tower itself formed the north-west 
corner. Its walls, built of rough bricks and clay, with 
layers of tamarisk brushwood at intervals, still rose in one 
place to eight feet. 

Whether this enclosure was coeval with the tower and 
the wall line it was meant to guard, I was unable 10 decide : 
for the accumulations of refuse found within its east face, 
and partly covering the floor and decayed walls of some 
rooms, yielded nothing but plentiful reed straw, cut brush¬ 
wood. and dung of horses and camels. A large refuse 
heap some ten yards outside the south wall proved of 
similar composition. But here we came upon a fine jar, 
intact but for its mouth, and in shape resembling an 
amphora (Fig. 173, 5), Its height was nearly one foot, and 
its material a very hard dark brown stone-ware, with a mat 
slip burnt in, \V ithin. traces of an oily substance survived. 
Small pieces of tine pottery, made of a very' hard paste and 
with highly glazed surface, were picked up in plenty both 
within and around the enclosure. The glaze colours varied 
greatly; celadon green, ivory white, fine browns and black, 
ait exquisite turquoise blue with several mottled tints, 
being all represented. 

1 was Still wondering how to account for this un¬ 
expected abundance of superior pottery debris such as 
I bad not yet come upon elsewhere in this region, when 
the clearing of a small ruined cella, previously noticed 
about lilty yards to the west, brought another surprise, Jt 
measured only eleven by thirteen feet outside, and with 
its entrance on the narrower side faced to the south. The 
walls, about two feet thick and built of fairly hard sun-dried 
bricks rose nowhere above four 10 five feet. The interior 
was hi led with debris of broken bricks, charred umber, 
and plastered reed wattle. When it was being cleared we 
came upon a platform built of bricks and running round all 
sides but that of the entrance. From the debris covering 
the platform to the north there came to light numerous 
fragments of stucco sculpture that unmistakably had once 
adorned a Buddhist shrine. 

1 he fragments were all badly broken, but showed in 
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every detail close dependence on the models of Graeco- 
Buddhist art as transplanted to Central Asia. There were 
portions of the arms of a statue somewhat under life size, 
modelled round cleverly doweUed wooden cores, bearing 
ornaments, and of well-shaped hands and fingers. l‘he 
blackened surface of the stucco, originally not baked, 
and the charred condition of the projecting core portions, 
showed that the statuary, like the little temple itsdl. had 
been destroyed in a conflagration. One fragment of par¬ 
ticular interest showed two small heads, one above the other, 
each only about three inches high, but excellently modelled 
(Fig. 373,4). While the upper one displays a look of placid 
contemplation, the lower one, with Irowning brows and eyes 
and mouth wide open, cleverly expresses Intense anger or 
passion. As a third head is evidently missing below, it 
seems likely that one of those numerous 'Trimurti' 
representations of Buddhist divinities was intended, in 
which the ‘angry' or demoniac form of the god usually 
plays a part. 

However this might be. so much was clear, that the 
remains of the small Buddhist shrine here uncovered had 
some relation to the watch-station close by and the wall 
line which passed it. But the style of the sculptured 
remains, though unmistakably old, seemed to speak against 
contemporary construction. So 1 was led to conjecture 
that it was, perhaps, the tenacity of local worship—such as 
I had often seen exemplified elsewhere, and last among 
the ruins of deserted Shib-pan-tung—■which had here caused 
a small shrine to be restored centuries after the wall was 
abandoned, 1 did not realize until some time later that 
the direct route from the Tun-huang oasis towards Hand 
and the northern oases of Chinese Turkestan, passes even 
now in the vicinity of this old watch-station (T. xxix.). 
Thus, if we may assume that already In ancient times it 
crossed the line of wall here, the existence of a small shrine 
near the gate station and its continued maintenance by 
pious wayfarers, say down to T’ang times, present nothing 
strange. My subsequent discovery of a similar cult having 
survived on the old route westwards supplies an exact 
parallel. 
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Bui even in the immediate neighbourhood I made an 
observation ivbich supports that assumption, though at the 
** realize its true import. On the previous 
' ■ s reconnaissance to the south-west, towards the next anti 
last tower visible on that side, 1 had noticed, on the open 
snlE-encrusted steppe intervening, and at a distance of less 
man a mile from T, xxix., some rough enclosures built of 
salt-impregnated clay lumps, and in the middle of one a 
miniature chapel, half-ruined, made up of the same coarse 
material Looking back to the light of the indications 
since gathered, it now appears to me probable that this 
modest substitute for a shrine, manifestly of recent con- 
struction, represents the last lingering trace of the cult 
which those leaving or regaining the border wall of the 
Empire once paid to the sanctuary' at this 1 Gate.' 

The westernmost tower extant on this part or the line 
proved less than two miles distant from T. xxix., and 
was a solid square mass of stamped day. The small 
erosion terrace on which it was built made it a conspicuous 
landmark on this dismal salt-covered flat. No ancient 
remains ol any sort except broken pottery could be traced 
lt - a °d far-advanced erosion bad left neither trace or 
the wall nor any chance for digging. Hut I visited this 
tower f i xxx.) again on my return march to Tun-hu.w, 
and then found that the deep-cut cart-track marking the 
route from the oasis to Hami actually passed between 
« and the tower T. xxjx,. which 1 now believe to have 
s ood by the ancient gate through the wall. Though the 
view from the terrace of T. xxx. was open, no other 
rum could be seen to the west except the tower T, xxjv., 
which I had already examined on my wav north of Shih’ 
pan-tung. ft just showed its top over a maze of clav 

completed ^ S ° Survey m th ‘ s direction was 

On March 30th, when we had a considerable fall of 
tempoatttre down to thirty degrees of frost Fahrenheit 
with the wind veering round to the west, I took my men 

S ? rV he r Jne f w f lch statioi1 xxm) which had 
yielded the first dated records (Fig. T 6 4 ). The debris 

adjoining the tower proved to belong to a room about 
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eleven by fourteen feet, partly cut out of the live clay of 
the narrow ridge occupied by the tower. On clearing it 
and a little terrace or loggia which faced it from the south, 
we recovered two dozen more Chinese records on wood, 
nearly half of them complete and in good preservation. 
One of these, as we recognized with joy on the spot, showed 
a clearly written date corresponding to 35 A.D. This 
meant a farther step back in antiquity. Chiang was sure 
that almost all the 'slips' referred to military posts or 
individual officers, though he could not make out all the 
details. So T concluded that the room by the side of the 
watch-tower had served as quarters for some officer or 
clerk attached to the troops guarding this part of the line. 

M. Chavanncs' analysis has since fully confirmed my 
conjecture. One neatly written label, with a string still 
attached, had evidently been taken from a bundle contain¬ 
ing a soldier's outfit. From my learned collaborator's 
translation 1 now know that it mentions the company 
{Hsicn-vfci) he belonged to, as well as the locality {IVatt- 
sai) which he helped to guard. Over a dozen blank 
tablets of the regular size evidently belonged to the 
stock of stationery kept ready at this Utile office. Small 
miscellaneous finds were abundant among the refuse within 
the quarters and strewing the slope. Apart from remains 
of cups of glazed stone-ware, spoons of wood, a broom, a 
wooden seal, I may mention a fire-stick (Fig. 173, 3), exactly 
conforming to the pieces found at the sites of JSSiya and 
E tide re as regards shape and arrangement of the holes in 
which fire was produced by rubbing. 

On the evening of that day we were joined by eight 
fresh labourers sent with a Ya-m6n attendant, and I was 
heartily glad to get them ; for the men of the first batch 
already complained of exhaustion. Even the chance of 
gaining rewards by lucky finds failed to retain them longer, 
though at first it had appealed to them greatly as con¬ 
firmed gamblers. I nwardly I could scarcely condemn them 
altogether; for with the temperature falling that night 
to a minimum of seven degrees below aero Fahrenheit, 
the strong wind still blowing from the west made itself 
felt intensely. Luckily fuel was abundant. 
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Whether it was mere reluctance to face the rigours of 
this desen ‘spring' any longer, or disgust at the indepen¬ 
dent bearing of the Chinese labourers who were supposed 
to make themselves useful about camp fires, etc., but would 
not stand any of the bullying which my Kashmiri cook liked 
to indulge in, this worthy thought the time opportune first 
to go on strike and then to abscond with a potty in the 
morning. 1 knew that he could find his way back'to Tun- 
huang. and that he would not fail to be stopped there as 
a suspected deserter. Still this incident did not add to 
the amenities of my Easter Sunday. 

I used it to explore the remains of the wall as far as they 
were traceable eastwards. Moving back with my whole 
catnp to the tower where the first tablets had been found. 1 
then marched along the line marked by the four towers we 
had sighted before. The distances between them varied 
considerably, from one and one-eighth to three-quarters of a 
mile, though the ground was throughout a uniformly bare 
expanse of gravel On it the line of the wall showed up quite 
dearly, both in the straight curtains between the towers 
and in the semicircular bastions by which the line curved 
round to the north of each tower. In many places the 
alternating layers of fascines and gravelly clay still rose to 
three feet or thereabouts. But even where this f was 
reduced to nearly ground level, the layer of thick tamarisk 
branches used for a foundation was seen emerging on 
either side of the low grave [-covered swelling/ There 
could be no doubt that it was the bearing of the fine 
nearly east to west, though not absolutely straight, which 
being parallel to the direction of the prevalent winds, had 
helped to preserve this unbroken stretch of wall over five 
miles long. 

The towers differed but little in construction, buirm 
built of solid layers of stamped clay about twenty feet 
square at the base and originally over twenty feet high 
Those to the east had suffered more decay. Beyond this 
the position of a fifth tower could be traced 0 'u| v bv a 
low debris heap and the bastion-like projection of the wall 
Half a mile to the east of this last tower (T. xxxv } ive 
lost the line of the wall amidst dunes of drift sand, rising 
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to about fifteen feet and evidently encroaching from the 
south. 

But then it again emerged in patches, and at East on 
a broad gravel belt lined with dunes both to the north 
and south we came upon a remarkably well preserved bit 
of wall. quite unbroken for 256 yards, and rising in places to 
fully seven feet (Fig. 165). Its preservation was evidently 
due to a protecting cover of sand, though now the drift 
heaped .up against the wall lay only three to live feet high. 
In the centre of this stretch the wall had a remarkably 
solid appearance. The sides showed scarcely any trace of 
erosion, except that the outer facing with fascines laid in 
the direction of the wall was missing. 

Here the particular method of construction could be 
studied with case. Layers of fascines, six inches thick, 
made up of mixed tamarisk twigs and reeds, alternated 
with strata three to four inches thick of coarse clay and 
gravel, as taken on the spot. Where I photographed the 
wall, as seen in Fig. 163. I counted eight double layers of 
fascines and stamped clay, respectively. 1 noticed that the 
reeds generally prevailed in a thin streak on the top of the 
tamarisk brushwood. This suggested that they had been 
specially inserted there in order to prepare a more level 
surface for the succeeding stratum of clay and gravel, h 
seemed to me highly probable that these latter layers had 
been regularly stamped, the water for the purpose being 
brought probably from the nearest lagoon, 

Thu salts contained everywhere in the soil and water, 
and attested in the wall itself by a great deal of efflores¬ 
cence, had given to the strange wall thus constructed a 
quasi-petrified consistency, In such a region it could 
hold its own against man and nature—all forces, in fact, 
but that of slow-grinding but almost incessant wind 
erosion. The thickness of the wall measured dose on 
seven feet across the top, and allowing for the loss which 
the uppermost fascine layer had suffered on its edges 
through erosion, about one foot more at the base. 

As [ looked at the wall here rising before me still solid 
and with almost vertical faces, I could not help being struck 
by the skill with w'hich the old Chinese engineers had 
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improvised their rampart. Across an extensive desert 
area, bare of all resources, and of water in particular, it must 
have been a difficult task to construct a wall so solid as 
this, upon which even modern held artillery would make 
but little impression. The materials to which they had 
recourse, though of little apparent strength, were particu¬ 
larly welt adapted to local conditions, 1 doubt whether 
any others within practicable reach could have stood better 
the stress of two thousand years and the constant onset 
of eroding forces. 

1 marched on for a mile and a half farther along and 
through low sand-dunes without coming upon any trace 
of the wall or sighting any more towers, though the view' 
was open enough. Then regard for the animals, which 
needed water and grazing, obliged us to turn off north¬ 
ward in the direction of the river. We crossed in suc¬ 
cession a belt of absolutely bare gravel ■ a dry river bed 
with Toghraks still alive; a zone where tamarisk growth 
was plentiful, but all dead ; and finally, after seven miles 
from the wall, arrived at the deep-cut bed of the Su-Io 
Ho fringed by a riverine jungle of scrub and wild poplars. 

Where we camped for the night, the river, or the 
branch we could see, was over fifty yards broad and cer¬ 
tainly far too deep lor fording. Its muddy water, carrying 
big ice cakes, flowed with a velocity of about two yards 
per second. The night was not so bitterly cold as the 
one preceding, but the wind steadily increased in strength 
until the atmosphere in the morning assumed a regular 
Ruran hue. The haze was sure to last for days, and a 
further search for wall and towers eastward would have 
little or no chance under these conditions, Besides, jt 
would have carried me to the town of An-bsi which I was 
bound to visit in any case later. The main object of my 
search was already secured I had discovered that the 
remains of the ancient wall actually continued eastwards 
of Tun-huang. as 1 conjectured from the first. [ alg© had 
been able to prove the occupation of this Linus in the 
first century a.o. 

So 1 decided, on April ist, to send the camp under 
the Surveyor's guidance back, to the conspicuous ridge 
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where we had found the woodcutter's troglodyte dwelling, 
and to make my way there myself with the labourers along 
the line of the wall. It proved a more difficult matter 
than I had drought under the thick veil of dust which the 
gale raised. Luckily we had our footprints to guide us 
across the gravel Sat, and then when we got among the 
dunes where there was much driving or sand, the remains 
of the wall served to direct us safely. At each tower we 
searched whatever remains of quarters or refuse heaps 
could be traced. But whether it was on account of the 
greater erosion 10 which they had been exposed on 
the open Sai, fiat like a billiard table, or for some other 
reason, they proved decidedly scanty, The finds of wooden 
records, all fragmentary, scarcely numbered half-a-dozen. 
However, we picked up several well-made triangular 
arrow-heads in bronze and a few coins belonging to the 
Han period. 

It was a trying day’s work, and I felt heartily glad 
when the force of the gale abated towards the evening, 
and we could move to the appointed camping-place in 
somewhat less discomfort. The footprints of the track by 
which we had come from there to Tower t. xxvj. on 
March 27th were still perfectly distinct on the gravelly 
soil. It was an interesting proof, thereafter often observed 
in a still more striking fashion, of how little deflation 
and the movement of fine sand affect the surface of such 
ground. Nevertheless it was a relief when at last I saw 
the camp fires and was sure of the nights shelter and 
food. 

The wind had now veered round to the north-west. 
Prom midnight until daybreak violent gusts of wind shook 
the tent, and when I stepped out of it in the morning 
slight snow-fiakes w T ere driving for some minutes. The 
atmosphere was quite murky w ith a fog of fine sand, very 
irritating to throat, eyes, and nose. We were now re¬ 
turning to the oasis, but before we reached it we had 
to pass through the bleakest and chilliest day experi¬ 
enced since Lop-nor. The blizzard never slackened, and 
cut through our warmest furs. The landscape was in 
lugubrious harmony. Following a deep-cut track which 
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carts had worn, and. which in the end proved to mark the 
route coming from Kami, we reached after about six miles 
the westernmost ruined tower already referred to. 

The area of scrub and sand had ceased before We 
now crossed an absolutely bare, salt-encrusted steppe 
w'htch fuel-collectors from the oasis had evidently long 
ago cleared of all dead tamarisks. But the cones which 
these had helped to form while alive, still rose to eight 
or ten feet. At hist tow scrub reappeared over dune-like 
formations, and then the first ragged outposts of cultiva¬ 
tion in the shape of scattered fields and trees. We had 
covered close on twenty miles, and leh half-choked with 
dust and half-frozen when we arrived again at our old 
camping-place at Shih-isao. 


CHAPTER LVI 


TO THE T^aN-HU OASIS 

Our march on April 3rd from Shih-tsao back to Tun-huang 
was short, and, 1 confess, we all felt glad for it. The pros¬ 
pect of shelter was pleasant after the icy blasts we had 
faced for the last week along that desolate 1 Great Wall.' 
Whether ft was the protection afforded by the trees of the 
oasis, or at last a sign of approaching spring, the air seemed 
warmer in spite of the continued north wind. Being with 
Chiang-ssu-yeh far ahead of the baggage, 1 could use the 
time gained before pitching camp for a visit to the large 
shrintwhich at the lime of my start I had noticed near the 
west gale of the town. 1 1 boasted of a high pavilion-like 
structure, the first * Pagoda 1 of the conventional type I had 
seen, and seemed in exceptionally good repair for this place 
of somnolent nonchalance. The frescoes of the outer gate 
showed that it was a Taoist temple, and by their new look 
prepared me for the inferior art of the decoration within. 
Bui there was compensation in the glimpse 1 unexpectedly 
gained here of one of the main schools of Tun-huang. 

As soon as we had entered the inner court, a swarm at 
boys, mostly chubby and well clad, gathered around us. 
The teacher had repaired to his house in the town on some 
business, and his score or more of pupils were hugely 
enjoying the unearned recess. The halls on either side of 
the court bore so unmistakably the impress of scholastic 
use that for a moment 1 almost underwent the not altogether 
cheering sensation of having come for 1 inspection duty. 
There were lumbering big black desks near the windows* 
each covered with the 1 copy-slips 1 and exercises of three 
or four pupils. The walls Were hung appropriately with 
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calligraphic specimens and * moral sentences * penned 
evidently by the teacher or by select scholars on big rolls 
of red paper. There was order about the whole place and 
an air of austere concentration on the school work which 
made me compare this establishment favourably with many 
a secondary school In the Punjab, where neither ample 
codes and inspections nor the supply of the latest appliances 
have succeeded in developing a sense of orderly arrange¬ 
ment. How much did I feel my total want of philological 
preparation as 1 handled the much-thumbed and yet neatly 
kept primers and elementary classics of the several forms t 
The boys, big and small, showed good manners, and com¬ 
bined an alert air with such restraint on their youthful 
curiosity that I could not help mentally awarding a good 
note to the teacher for the ‘ tone ’ he had implanted in his 
school. 

I had decided to restrict my stay at Tun-huang to a 
single day, April 4th, and knew well that it would mean 
anything but a rest for me. Yet soon after my arrival at 
■ my ' orchard I found that the time would have to suffice 
for a good deal more work than I had expected. Sher 
Alt Khan, Lhe enterprising Afghan trader who during my 
first slay had reached I un-huang from a journey to Kan- 
chou. was to have despatched his caravan of forty carnets 
laden with tea to Charklik and Khotan long before my 
return. But with that truly Eastern disregard for exact 
dates and supposed urgency which for us Western people 
would at times he so useful a sedative, he now came to 
tell me that his camels had only started that morning, and 
that he himself would still remain longer ready for anv 
service. The opportunity of sending a mail safely to 
Kashgar and thus to my friends in Europe was as welcome 
as it was unexpected. It is true none of the letters were 
as yet written. But a messenger despatched by next 
morning would catch up the caravan easily, and I had an 
evening and if need be a night before me for filling mv 
mail bag. b J 

This catching of an unforeseen mail train was not made 
easy for me. I had scarcely had time to wash the outer 
crust of dust off my face when, to my surprise, my insepar- 
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able local friends and protectors, Lin Ta-jen and Wang 
Ta-Iao-ye, turned up for a visit. I had little doubt they 
were both glad to welcome us back at headquarters, and 
interested, too, to hear from our own mouths the story of 
our peregrinations and finds. But there was information, 
too, gathered as we passed through the town, to explain 
an increased display of official attention and support It 
appeared that the telegraphic salutation I had sent to the 
Lan-chou Viceroy on arrival within the Kan-su borders had 
promptly been followed up by a telegraphic circular from 
that high dignitary to the Tao-t'ais of the several provinces, 
and through them to all the magistrates, strongly recom¬ 
mending me and my researches to official notice. 

This explained the embarrassing haste of my friendly 
visitors. But lor the length of their visit I had to hold 
my own finds to account. With the enthusiasm of a 
trained scholar Wang Ta-lao-ye could not forgo the pleasure 
of handling and impromptu deciphering those ' wooden 
letters* of the great Han times. Little problems which 
had baffled my x field literatus 1 only incited his zeal. 
Tablet after tablet was scanned and commentated with a 
rapidity and ease which, despite my ignorance of Sinologist 
lore, enabled me to realize the sound learning of this 
Kan-su edition of P\in Ta-jcn. Lin, his military colleague, 
wisely refrained from any pretence at equal scholarly 
qualifications. Yet 1 could see that his lively interest too 
was roused by the details of military organization on this 
ancient frontier, as revealed in those modest records from 
the posts once guarding it. I did not fail to use the 
opportunities offered by whetted appetites and by the 
support from higher quarters in order to impress my 
friends with the need of effectively combating local vis 
inertia* in the way of labour for excavations and adequate 
transport arrangements, 

I was doubly glad for the diminished cold within 
the oasis , for it was 3 a.m, before 1 could close my mail 
that night, and with an icy gale blowing it would have 
been impossible to keep my tent warm enough for all the 
long writing. There was no time to make up for lost 
sleep; for from an early hour next morning arrangements 
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for fresh supplies and Iran sport, payment of labourers, 
etc., kept me busy. The weighing out of silver for all 
payments, big and small, proved as always a tantalizing!}' 
slow business. Patience is needed for supervising the 
process and subsequently for satisfying the recipients that 
they have been treated fairly. Tun-huang merchants l 
was told, use three kinds of scales, with a view to profit by 
their slight differences when selling, buying, or exchanging 
big horse-shoes of silver for small pieces. 

It was hopeless to battle with such refinement in a 
primitive system of currency. The simplest sacrifice was 
to accept the local traders’ verdict, which made my scales 
brought from Charklik weigh about four per cent too light. 
What a story of fiscal experiments is disclosed by the queer 
fact that no Chinaman in these parts will ever accept coined 
silver or gold 1 Shapeless bits uf metal are more readily 
trusted.—and yet J soon learned to be on the guard 
against pieces artfully loaded with lead. How difficult it 
would be for a future antiquary to believe the fact that a 
region sufficiently advanced to possess paper money is yet 
stolidly resisting all attempts to introduce the permissive 
use of coined silver ! 

By making all payments in silver even for petty items 
I certainly escaped reference to the daily varying rates of 
exchange between copper ‘ cash 1 and silver. But, naturally, 
the wonry v of finding pieces of hacked silver corresponding 
exactly to the amounts due, down to decimal fractions 
of an ounce, was great. Luckily 1 soon found that my 
zealous secretary was an excellent hand in adjusting such 
petty claims with that strangely archaic currency of bullion. 
Having read out to me the various amounts in the presence 
of the claimants, he would let me make up the total and 
weigh out the whole in a lump heap of small silver pieces, 
allowance being duly made for the difference of our own 
from the Tun-huang scales. He would next start distribu¬ 
tion by squatting down on a little mac or carpet outside my 
tent and making the men sit in small groups. He then 
arranged these with infinite patience again and again 
until the amounts due to the few people in each group 
could be accurately made up out of the available silver 
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fragments lumped-up. Of course, I took cam to supply 
him with it quantity of tiny chips to adjust slight differences. 
It took hours before such a settle mem was completed. But 
I could go on with other business, and nobody else seemed 
much to mind about his own time. Everybody went away 
satisfied, but I wondered what further efforts it would cost 
each group to settle their mutual reckonings I 

I scarcely could tell now how that single day's hall 
in Tun-huang, on April 4th, sufficed for all the manifold 
preparations for my main campaign on the remains of the 
ancient Limes in the desert westwards. But [ managed 
somehow to raise a month’s supplies, twelve fresh labourers, 
additional camels for transport, and even as many Ketmans 
as by fair words and high prices 1 could get hold of among 
the Muhammadan refugees at Tun-huang. Experience 
had shown me how much more useful for excavation those 
broad Turkestan hoes are than the spades and shovels of 
the Chinese settled in the oasis. 

In the morning Ramzan, my faithless cook, turned np 
to make an unconditional surrender. His sudden return 
alone had, as expected, excited suspicion at Tun-huang, 
and he would have been obliged to await rny own arrival 
under arrest at the Ya-men had not Zahid Beg agreed to 
bail him out and keep watch Over him. So the shifty, 
intractable Kashmiri realized that he had little chance of 
escaping from his contract even when near a great high 
road, and sulkily asked for his desertion to be forgiven as 
a sort of mental distemper brought on by the air of the 
desert, It was the story over again of Sadak Akhun, 
my queer cook in the winter of 1901, and the jins of the 
Taklamaka.it. In the afternoon 1 spared time for return 
visits to the two Ya-mfins, and on my way, noting the 
excellent wood-carving and ornamental brickwork on the 
gates of dilapidated old houses, again rejoiced that Tun- 
huang town at least had escaped the utter havoc worked by 
Turtgan ferocity elsewhere. 

My plan was first to move south-west along the foot of 
the mountains to Nan-hu, a small oasis where Zahid Beg's 
information and Roborowsky and KozlofFs map indicated 
the existence of ruins. From there by going due north I 
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would strike the line of the ancient wall in the middle. 
On April 5th, the day of our start, more Cathaico, neither 
camels nor men turned up until quite late in the forenoon. 
Since the first march along the Tang Ho was bound to be 
short, this luckily mattered little. Where we crossed the 
river just outside the west gate l found its water Slowing 
in a channel about forty yards wide and three to four feet 
deep, with a velocity of about two yards per second. All 
the canals of Tun-huang r taking off well above this* were 
flowing over-full at the same lime. There could be r:n 
doubt that at this season of the early spring irrigation the 
supply of available water more than sufficed for the needs 
of the present cultivated area. 

On the left river bank we first skirted the crumbling 
clay walls of the old town of Tun-huang, a site said to 
have been occupied in T ang times but now completely 
abandoned to fields and gardens. A subsequent measure¬ 
ment of the rectangular area enclosed by the walls, about 
1500 yards from north to south and Gjo across, showed 
that it was but slightly smaller than that of the present 
towTi. which is built within w-alls about t [00 yards square. 
Then we turned ofT to the south-west, and passing several 
well-kept temples, reached the edge of cviltivation after a 
little over three miles. Here the ruins of a smaller walled 
town offered fresh proof of the destruction which followed 
the last great Tungan rising. 

Beyond we followed the banks of an earlier river bed, 
now completely dry and flanked on each side by a net¬ 
work of wind-eroded day terraces. After some five miles 
farther, and not far from a modern-looking ‘ Pao-t’ai,‘ I 
noticed ruined walls rising here and there above the bare 
gravel Sai westwards. Crossing the large canal which 
passes here close to the route, and conveys water for the 
western part of the Tim-huang oasis, f rode towards these 
walls and soon noticed that they invariably represented 
gateways to quadrangular enclosures which seemed com¬ 
pletely decayed. The gateways, on the other hand, looked 
solid enough, rising in several cases to a height of about 
twenty feet and showing a thickness of eight f H m 
these wall portions on cither side of a wide entrance 
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measured only five or six yards in length. Beyond this the 
front ot the enclosure as well as its other sides showed only 
as low ridges of gravel. They Wert- made just perceptible 
by the relief they presented! in the slanting rays of the 
setting sun. 

While the 'gateways' showed fairly hard masonry of 
coarse but Lin usually large bricks, I vainly searched on the 
line ol the enclosing ‘ walls for any remains of brickwork 
or even of reed fascines. One of these strange quadrangles 
measured seventy-five by seventy yards, having its entrance, 
as usual, on the south. The enclosing ridges were invari¬ 
ably orientated, though but roughly. Within the enclosed 
areas there were always to be found several low tumuli, 
the largest facing the entrance front the north and the rest 
scattered without any apparent arrangement. Those ttt 
the ruin just mentioned measured from fifteen to seven 
yards in diameter, with a height not exceeding five feet. 
Ol course, the idea that these were ancient places of burial 
soon occurred 10 me and to Chiang as well. But neither 
Chinese custom,, nor what 1 knew of Buddhist and other 
religious practices in Central Asia, seemed to offer any 
clue. And if the tumuli should prove to contain graves t 
wondered how l should get Tun-h Liang people, particularly 
orthodox in their superstitious awe of graves, to help in the 
systematic opening. But the site was anyhow within easy 
reach of the oasis, and for the present I did not care to 
delay on its account. 

We found a convenient camping-place on a broad 
grassy Hat known as Tung-wei-chil by the left bank of the 
river, and after a night when the thermometer still showed 
a minimum of twelve degrees of frost, started for the march 
to Nan-hu. It proved close on thirty miles. For the first 
half of this distance the route led along the southern edge 
or a gravel-covered plateau where it falls off with pre¬ 
cipitous cliffs to the deep-cut bed of the Tang Ho. It 
was like the counterscarp of a deep fosse with a glacis 
stretching away from its brink to the north. Absolutely 
larren outer hills, covered with dimes for the most 
part, rose from the right bank of the river and were 
fully in view throughout. A few half-ruined Pao-r'ais of 
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no particularly ancient look and a couple of small brick 
Stupas, well plastered and manifestly still receiving worship, 
were the only objects to distract the eye in this dreary 
landscape. - 

* be fOLlte ^ tI,e river not far from the point where 
the I ang Ho valley turns sharply into the mountains south¬ 
east, and was skirting the foot of a gradually rising ridge 
when I nrst noticed what looked like a low dyke of gravel 
and stones. It only rose four or five feet above the bare 
Sn. and could easily have been mistaken for a natural 
swelling, had it not stretched away steadily to the south 
by west in a line absolutely straight. The route kept 
ciose by it for upwards of five miles. As the dyke was 
broad, measuring about twenty-four feet at its base, and the 
surface on its top hard, it seemed to be used for preference 
as a cart track. But what could its real purpose have been ? 
Without any trace of watch-towers or other structures, and 
with nothing but absolute desert to right and left, it seemed 
hard to imagine any defensive line of wall here, At last 
the route diverged to the south-west while the puzzling 
dyke could be seen running straight on towards a tower 
just visible far away m the distance, 

1 was still searching in my mind for some explanation 
ol this strange work of man in the wilderness when mv 
eye was cau&ht bv manv Hirm„c .>►__ l_ * * 



line of stones attached on one side like a handle, or Ssc 
faced small rectangular enclosures laid out with big 
pebbles. The circular cairns—for such they seemed— 
never rose more than three or four feet above the ground ■ 
but as they appeared on ah sides in dozens, broufht into 
rdicJ by the slanting light of the evening, the dfea was 
quite weird. Was this the desert cemetery or Lnm 
ancient population which had held the oasis we ^ 
approaching before the Chinese occupation, or nrimS 
marks of cuk left behind by some trihe which once had swept 
through this rcgiun f [ knew of no analogy by which to 
guide my conjectures, nor could ] stop , h „c and then o 
dig up some of the caims, ° 10 
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But just as a dark patch of vegetation, seen westwards 
in the failing light, indicated approach to the Nan-hu 
oasis. I sighted not far from the track a brick-built gateway 
and an adjoining quadrangle marked by low gravel ridges, 
just like those I had met with the day before on the 
edge of the Tun-huang oasis. Within the quadrangle 
I could make out two circular tumuli of exactly the same 
shape as the ' cairns' I had just passed by in numbers. 
So anyhow it was dear that cairns and enclosures belonged 
to the same time and people. There was Tree scope for 
conjectures about them as l rode on in growing darkness 
amidst low dunes and tamarisk cones. At last the faint 
ripple of springs and then the glitter of a broad sheet 
of water assured us that the oasis was. near. 11 was too 
late to search for houses. So we camped by the spring- 
fed stream, not a sound being heard from the village 
nor a soul coming near us. Dinner was an affair of 
midnight. 

The search which I had to make next morning for 
a camping-place suited to a longer halt, soon showed what 
a pleasant little oasis Nan-hu is. Over two miles long 
from east to west, and nearly as wide across, its area 
was everywhere irrigated by delightfully limpid water 
from the great spring-fed reservoir or lake which we had 
skirted in the darkness, and which accounted for the name 
of Nan-hu, meaning the 'South Lake/ It had been 
formed by damming up the head of a broad and deep-cut 
Hood-bed which meandered right through the oasis, and 
with its steep banks of loess and wide marshy bottom 
closely recalled Lhe * Yars * familiar from Khotan or 
other Turkestan oases. The water-supply was manifestly 
abundant; for, quite apart from the canals taking oil at 
the artificial lake, there was ,t. lively stream flowing in the 
middle of the Yar, and carrying its clear water to waste 
in the desert northward. A low hut picturesque line of 
hills of red and yellowish sandstone, through which this 
stream had cut its way in a gorge, shut off the view towards 
the desert and gave to the whole oasis a pleasing air ot 
seclusion. 

The twenty-five to thirty homesteads or farms which 
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£i comprised lay scattered about in tmy hamlets, sheltered 
7 , j .^ ms a . tl ^ a shes. All round them extended well- 
ulled fields with rows of big trees lining the irrigation 
channels bo carefully was all ground within the oasis 
utilized that not wishing to tamp in the middle of a 
ploughed field, 1 was at last grateful to find room for mv 
tent in a little quiet grove occupied by graves. The good 
,olk oi i\ an-hu must have thought it a queer taste, but had 
no objection to offer. They seemed a quiet, thriving set 
of lanners, endowed with delightful imomimc* such as 
their comfortable conditions as regards arable land and 
water would tester. 

About their pious zeal [ could entertain no doubt when J 
found that ihis little settlement boasted of eight well-keot 

3 W *?«- ,6 ?>' 1101 & minXe 

chapels a'lathed to almost every homestead and a number 
of small temples still in ruins, as the last Tuugan inroad 
had left them. It seemed hard lo think of that devastating 
tornado having swept across a place so placidly secluded 2 
Nan-hu. \ et, according to the information we received 
man woman or child of the old population had 
w P t ,th k lh "' ,V “- »™evcr lhi s elay be. .host 
10 .“‘‘*1 latcn places were now enjoying ihe case 

resulting from undenpopulation. 

Bm it was the opportunity for archaeological observa¬ 
tions ot interest, not the rural attractions of this ‘sleepy 
hollow, which made me extend my stay to four days 
At the first reconnaissance, guided by an'eldedy villager 
whom Lin {a-j^ns petty officer had secured for us we 

T ainS % hl the history 

of the oasts. At a distance of only about one mile east- 

wards .rom the edge of the present oasis, and approached 
over ground which manifestly had once been under citltivT 
uon there rose the broken clay walls of a small town built 
in the form of an irregular rectangle. Of the north fare 
measuring about 400 yards in length, the greater part S 
survived, half-buned under high dunes which had afford^ 
protection. Of the east and west walls, too, considerabE 
portions were still extant though cut through and broken 
up by wind erosion. Yet the ‘masonry’ of the wall 
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carefully stamped day m thin regular layers, was very 
solid, pointing to early construction. In places it still 
rose to eighteen feet, and it rested on a broad day 
rampart raised at luaSL another fifteen feet above the 
ground level. 

The area enclosed showed no recognizable ruins, only 
some low mounds partly covered with drift sand. I was 
able to get trenches cut through these by the large number 
of men we obtained from the hamlets. Bin I may state at 
once that the only finds rewarding the work here were a 
few large bricks of extremely hard burnt clay, evidently left 
over from some structure of which the materials had been 
completely quarried and removed long before. That these 
fine black bricks were of great age was on the face of it 
probable. But on this point ! felt more assured when 
the careful search I made along the exposed portions oT 
the rampart brought to light coins all belonging to issues 
of Han times. 

To the north and north-east of the ruined town I found 
an extensive area of the typical 'Tati' character, where 
the bare day patches appearing between dunes big and 
small were abundantly covered with the usual hard debris 
of pottery, stones, etc. The people of Nan-hu called it 
" the place for finding ok! things," and, no doubt, searched 
it after great storms as keenly as Khotan " treasure-seekers ' 
their familiar Tatis. Repeated visits by Chiang and myself 
allowed us to collect here a good deal of bronze fragments, 
arrow-heads, small pieces of decorated stone-ware and the 
like. The latest of the numerous copper coins picked up 
proved to belong to issues of the Pang dynasty, while on 
the other hand we failed to notice a single piece of porcelain 
by the side of such plentiful potter)'. Thus the conclusion 
seems justified that the site was abandoned during the 
troubled period which followed the downfall of the Tang 
rule in these parts, about the close of the eighth century 
a. d., and before porcelain became common under the 
Sung. 

I cannot spare space to detail here a series of interest* 
ing observations as to the source from which this abandoned 
part of the oasis once received its irrigation, and as to the 
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physical changes which have since taken place here. That 
desiccation had played a main part in bringing about the 
present conditions was clear. But in addition 1 could 
convince myself also of the destructive effect which 
occasional great floods might have had upon irrigation in 
such a position. 1 ascertained that the water-supply of the 
'Tati' area must have been derived from a river bed now 
completely dry which skirts the belt of scrub and drift 
sand fringing the oasis on the east and north-east. It must 
have been the action of exceptional rain Hoods from the 
lower hills on the south, such as the villagers remembered 
in recent years, which had gradually turned this river bed 
into a deep-cut cafion-iike ' Yar/ As such it passes close 
to the east of the old site, with some springs gathering in 
its marshy bottom fifty feet or so below the level of the 
Tati, 

The water here rising had, until about fourteen years 
before my visit, been utilized for a small colony which 
existed some three miles lower down in this valley; it 
had as it were taken the place of the large settlement 
abandoned since the T'ang times. But a big Hood, said 
to have occurred in the summer of I £93, had swept away 
irrigation channels and homesteads, and buried the fields 
under coarse sand. On visiting the spot I could still see 
dearly the effects of this catastrophe in the ruined houses 
and uprooted arbours, while the bed of the irrigating 
stream had been scooped out into a steep-walled * Yar,' 
some twenty feet below the old level. What trees had 
been left standing were dead or dying, and gradually being 
cut down for fuel. 

Curiously enough, it was information about another 
effect of this big llood which helped to clear up the mystery 
about that strange gravel, embankment we had noted in the 
desert on our way to Nan-hu. I found that the tower 
towards which we had then seen it continuing rose on the 
edge of the gravel plateau which overlooks from the east 
the wind-eroded old site or I'ati, Between this and the 
tower lay the deep ‘Yar’ or hood-bed just referred to. 
The tower was undoubtedly old in its solid clay portion, 
rising on a base about thirty - six feet square; but 
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plentiful restorations in small bricks showed that it had 
been kept in repair until recent times. Close by was a 
small domed structure which our Nan-hu guide declared to 
have been tenanted until some seventy years ago by a 
guard watching the road from Tun-huang. He was quite 
positive about travellers even in his own recollection 
having followed the line of the embankment right up to 
the tower, and thence struck across the river bed and the 
Tati towards the oasis, 

[t was the Hood (>r 1893 which, by cutting the bed into 
a sort of canon, had made the direct road between the 
tower and Nan-hu impassable for carts, and had caused the 
diversion of the route southward. Clear traces of a can 
track descending from the tower to the edge of the 1 Yar ' 
and there suddenly ending, continued this statement. It 
thus became highly probable that the gravel embankment 
which the people of Nan-hu knew' as the * feng-chiang ’ or 
‘wind-wall,’ had, as indeed our old guide thought, been 
intended as a road-mark across the desert, useful at times 
of dust storms and as a protection against the winds from 
the north and north-east. But it seemed equally clear that 
a work of such magnitude, the construction of a dyke for 
over eight miles through the desert, w T ould never have 
been undertaken except at a period when the oasis of 
Nan-hu and its population were far greater than at 


present. 

It was on the same day that I was able to investigate 
also those curious tumuli which had puzzled me on my 
first approach to Nan-hu, Going from the tower about a 
mile to the south-east we came upon the high brick-built 
gateway and adjoining rectangular enclosure then noticed. 
The flanking walls of the gate, about live feet thick and 
but little longer, still rose to fourteen feet or so, the 
material being coarse sun-dried bricks of a large size, 
The low* lines of gravel enclosing the quadrangle were 
almost invisible while the sun stood high. The main 
tumulus which rose withiii, just facing the gate from the 
north, showed an annular shape and measured about eight 
yards across; it was of loose stones and coarse gravel 
heaped up to a height of about three feet. By cutting 
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ill rough it and smaller tumuli dose by we ascertained that 
these were the only materials used" and that the little 
mounds rested on the undisturbed gravel surface. 

1 here could be no doubt that gate and tumuli were 
contemporary; but there was no due to their origin and 
purpose. The people who built them were manifestly not 
Chinese nor of an advanced civilization. Was it possible 
to connect these modest cult relics with one or other of the 
small hitl tribes, such as the Jo Ch'iang and the Little 
Yiieh-chih, to whom the Chinese Annals from Id an times 
onwards make brief reference as dwelling along the slopes 
of the A It in-tag h west of Tun-Huang, and whose grazing, 
grounds in those barren mountains and plateaus are now 
occupied by Mongol nomads? 

I must refrain Ironi touching here upon other points of 
historical and geographical interest which the observations 
gathered during this busy halt suggested in plenty. Nor 
can t discuss now the topographically Important question, 
whether the ancient frontier station west of Tim-huang! 
which the Han Annals repeatedly mention under the name 
of ' Yang-kuati,' 1 The Yang Barrier/ was really located at 
Nan-hu. The claim to this proud identification was put 
forward in a modem stone inscription, which some learned 
Tun-huang Mandarin of antiquarian tastes had set up in a 
small shrine l>etween the south face of the ruined town and 
the lake. I think there is a good deal of topographical 
evidence to support it. 

Whatever Nan-hu's ancient fame may have been, ail 
of us were bound to appreciate the physical comforts 
which our stay in the little oasis offered. The days were 
unusually calm, and with the minimum thermometer rising 
for the first time above freezing-]>oini, there was a spring¬ 
like feeling of warmth in the air, though as yet I 
looked vainly for a budding leaf or flower. Our hard-tried 
animals, too, felt refreshed, all but my enterprising little 
terrier who, while I was visiting, a picturesque ruined 
tempk- above the gorge of the Nan-hu stream, picked Lip 
acquaintance with some hair- wild shepherd dogs down 
below and absconded, After some hours of fruitless search 
he was recovered badly mauled. Having then to be 
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kept chained up in my tent or carried on horseback until 
his wounds had quite healed, he had occasion to regret the 
results of his indiscrim inating escapade, With his irre¬ 
pressible spirits and pluck he was indeed far safer in the 
lifeless desert. 
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t was sorry to leave Nan-hu; lor the abundant traces of 
ancient occupation, the quaint peaceful ways of Chinese 
village life., the picturesque half-ruined temples, and most 
of aJ] the delicious clear water of its springs, had invested 
the little oasis with a peculiar charm. But the rums along 
the ancient wall in the desert north were calling, and 1 
knew that the days or weeks available for their exploration 
before the fierce heat would set in were numbered. So i 
reluctantly fixed April n th as the time for our start. Ten 
men was the maximum, contingent which the oasis could 
spare without injury to the spring labour now fully in 
progress in its fields. Their houses were almost all within 
shouting distance of our camp, and orders had been issued 
the day before. Yet it was nearly noon before the men 
were collected by the sleepy village cider. Men turning 
up without rations or spades and newly hired camels 
without ropes to tie their loads, all helped to extend the 
usual delay attending a start in these parts. The distance 
to be covered across the desert to the ancient wall by the 
Lop-nor route was too great for a single inarch. I had, 
therefore, decided to move that day only as far as the 
water of the Nan-hu springs reaches, 

But even so far we were not destined to go. After 
the few warm days we had enjoyed in Nan-hu, a storm 
was gathering. It broke with full violence from the north¬ 
west just as the caravan had left the last fields of the oasis, 
and was toiling up the steep sand-covered ridge which 
borders it northward. I had ridden ahead to the ruined 
tower which crowns the ridge west of the picturesque 
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gorge cut by the waters of Nan-hu, to get bearings for the 
plane-table. But scarcely had 1 reached it when the force 
of the gale enveloped us in a cloud of driving sand, which 
made it difhcuh to sec farther than twenty to thirty yards, 
or even to keep one's eyes open. It was a true 1 Duran' 
of Lhe type with which ! had become familiar in the Takla- 
makan during the spring of tyoi ; but from the difference 
of the ground it took a peculiar colouring. 

Had the soil here consisted of the fine loess dust which 
prevails throughout the Khotan and Kenya desert, there 
would have been absolute darkness around us; for the 
force of the wind was so great that it could have carried 
this along in clouds of great thickness. But with the 
heavy coarse sand which forms most of the dunes about 
Tun-huang the effect was different. Looking up to the 
sky only a yellow haze screened us from the sun, while 
along the ground there was swept a hail oi small pebbles 
and sand grains. The sensation to one’s skin was distinctly 
more trying than that of the dust carried by a Turkestan 
storm. In order to gain some shelter we had to face the 
gale, and in spite of goggles and wraps 1 found it difficult 
to keep my eyes on the guide riding a few paces ahead, 

1 was still wondering what kind of camping-ground 
awaited us for the night, when I noticed trees looming in 
front, and fine dust instead ol pelting sand whirling around. 
Two miles' march in the teeth of the storm had brought 
us down to a level plain, and to a small outlying hamlet of 
Nan-hu, known as Shui-i, the existence of which had 
previously been carefully concealed from me. To march 
on in the thick haze of dust would have been awkward on 
account of the risk of men and beasts going astray, and 
when after an hour’s wait the storm showed no signs of 
abating I reluctantly gave the order for halting. I had 
reason to fed grateful to Shui-i for the shelter it gave us 
that evening. But the picture of the decay and squalor 
which its three farms presented still remains freshly 
impressed on my mind. 

The larger of these dwellings where we had to seek 
quarters struck me from the first as half a ruin, only await¬ 
ing the advancing sand to be finally abandoned and buried. 
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The farm-house had been bulk originally in a substantial 
style, with large rooms arranged in orthodox Chinese 
fashion on three sides of an oblong court facing south. 
Now it was tenanted by several families of small cultivators. 
The walls in more than one place leant over in a dangerous 
fashion, and were for the time kept from falling by sup¬ 
ports of roughly cut tree-trunks. Half the rooms had big 
holes in the roofing, the debris of timber and plaster which 
had fallen in filling the comers. Unspeakable litter was 
accumulated in the narrow court dividing the wings. It 
seemed too dirty a place even to my Turki followers Tor 
putting the ponies up. But there were plentiful tatters 
of coloured drawings and of inscriptions neatly penned 
on crimson paper decking the door-posts and half-broken 
window-screens, marks of former comfort and ease. It was 
not easy to get shelter here lor my large party. But the 
driving dust outside and the howling gale made even the 
most critical among them settle down with contentment. 

I had just given orders tor my tent to be pitched behind 
the court wail of what looked a completely mined building 
near by, when Tila, my observant Yarkandi follower, dis¬ 
covered* in it a tiny room still tenanted and retaining its 
roof. The oldest of the cultivators, a quiet, white-hatred 
man, had retired there with a half-crazy son on whom he 
seemed charitably to bestow his chief care. The old fellow 
looked eager to offer hospitality for the night: and when 
he saw my man surveying suspiciously the bundles of old 
clothes, etc., heaped up in a comer, he so promptly set 
about to clear out his belongings and tidy up his lair that 
I could not refuse so cordial a reception. The clouds of 
dust raised by the sweeping up of the half-ruined hovel 
were impressive even in this atmosphere of driving sand. 
After a clearing such as, 1 am sure, no place in the hamlet 
will ever receive before the desert overwhelms it, I moved 
in to relative comfort and shelter for the night. 

J did not enjoy it long : for with some thirty-live miles 
of desert separating ns from our goal, I was anxious to 
start early. By 4 a.m. ! awakened the men, but it was 
close on 7 a.m. before the caravan with its contingent 
of Nan-hu labourers and camel-men not yet broken in 
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could be got to move off. In the meantime 1 was able 
to survey the surroundings better. The storm had ceased 
overnight, and only a light haze to the south remained to 
mark its passage. Subsequently 1 had many occasions to 
observe bow much more transient than along the k aKia- 
makan are the atmospheric effects of the storms which 
sweep the coarse sands of the Tun-huang desert. 

1 could now see plainly that not the buildings alone, 
but also the fields and arbours surrounding them, bore 
every mark of approaching abandon me nL Close to the 
homestead we had occupied the fields were being overrun 
by light drift sand. They are still being cultivated; but 
irrigation fails to keep off the low dunes moving up from 
the west, which had already enveloped the fetel oi the 
trees of an avenue some 300 yards off. and threatened to 

choke the shallow channels bringing water to them. A 

small mined shrine nearer to the main larm still showed 
its painted gateway. But the beat# of the root had 
fallen, and the drift sand caught within the wa Is had 
almost completely smothered whai remained of the cUi) 


Elsewhere l could see fields overgrown with thorny 
scrub, threshing-floors edged round by low dunes, or 
neatly-la id-out small orchards where the firm sand lay teet 
deep along the fences, and the cuts needed for irrigation 
were sadly neglected. An air of hopeless decay hove re 
over the whole place, and my antiquarian imagination 
found it easy to call up the picture it will present wlien the 
desert shall have finally claimed it. I bus Dundan-oi i' 
or the NIya site may have looked during the last deca us 
preceding abac do mneiu. I wondered to whose lot it will 
fall to excavate 1 the site 1 which is now preparing here, 
and what that archaeologist, say. of two thousand years 
hence will make of the scraps of English or Indian writing 
which our stay over one night may have contributed to 
the rubbish heaps accumulated a! Sbui-i. b rom considera¬ 
tion for that confrere far off in the ages, 1 purposely 
refrained here from burning my waste paper 1 

Of course 1 did not lose the chance, with approaching 
ruin so plainly written upon this small settlement, o 
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obtaining definite local opinion as to the cause. The 
villagers whom 1 questioned with Chiang's aid were ready 
to admit the far-advanced decay. But what they com¬ 
plained of was not want of water or uncertainty in its 
supply, but the difficulty of coping with the sand and the 
destruction caused by the troubles of the great Tungan 
rebellion. The day’s march offered unhoped-for opportuni¬ 
ties for studying the question, and proved in fact a most 
Instructive antiquarian lesson. 

The people of Nan-hu had before stoutly denied any 
knowledge of the route northward and of ruins eventually 
to be met with. We were following the lively stream, 
about twenty feet broad and one foot deep, which with a 
current of about one and a half yards per second carries the 
drainage of the Nart-hu springs down into the desen ; w hen 
after about a mile and a half I came upon a group of 
deserted houses, not far from its east bank and encircled 
by dunes. The drift sand was nowhere more than six 
to eight feet high ; yet the cut tree-trunks, and the dis¬ 
mantled condition of the ruins, showed that occupation 
had been definitely abandoned. 

Chiang-huan, a well-to-do villager of Nan-hu. whom 1 
had engaged to look after the labourers, now 1, acknowledged 
that he knew quite well these deserted holdings of' Upper 
Yen-chia' and those of 1 Lower Yen-chia' sighted some 
one and a half miles farther on. They had been abandoned, 
he said, in consequence of the desolation wrought by the 
Tungan inroad of 1866. when Nan-hu was sacked and the 
greatest portion of its population killed. Since then the 
houses had furnished beams to the people of the oasis 
needing timber or dry fuel, and the trees once growing 
around them had been cut down for the same purpose. 
Yet the stream flowing past seemed still to carry water 
quite sufficient to irrigate these long strips of old cultiva¬ 
tion. It was curious to note how the fine drift sand, 
evidently eroded clay or loess, had accumulated over them. 
It was retained probably by the trees, fences, and other 
Obstacles, while to our left there stretched away the 
gravel Sai swept perfectly dear of all fertile soil. 

When abreast with the ruins of Hsia (Lower) Yen-chia, 
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wc passed a narrow sheet of water nearly a mile long which 
now receives this drainage of N<m-hu T wasting itself in the 
desert. But we soon found that canals within living 
memory must have carried water much farther to the north. 
The first dwellings of another abandoned small settlement 
were met with at seven miles from Shui-i- Our guide 
called it Kuan-tsou, and stated that it had been abandoned 
some sixty years ago, 1 was able to test here the accuracy 
of local tradition, Around the first farm 1 visited there 
were a few patches of ground not covered by sand, and 
among the small debris scattered over them my men soon 
picked up modern -looking potsherds and porcelain frag¬ 
ments, also some coins belonging to the regnal epoch oi 
Ch’ien-limg (1736-96 The isolated farm-houses were 

filled with drift sand to a height of six or eight feet, and 
owing to the greater distance from Nan-hu still retained 

most of their timber. . . 

The trees once growing along the canals and irrigation 
cuts had all been cut down since cultivation was abandoned. 
But the trunks still emerging in a double row along what 
must have been the main channel, showed that its water 
was brought from the south-east, w. the now dry river beu 
I had traced east of the Tati forming part of the old Nan-hu 
oasis. Amidst the low duties which had overrun what were 
once the fields of this hamlet, tamarisk cones had formed 
here and there up to a height of twelve feet. Everything 
showed that a typical 1 site' was here in preparation to 
illustrate to posterity the conditions of Tun-huang village 
life early in the nineteenth century'* The dwelling where 
I halted to take a photograph (Fig- 166) was more solidly 
built than the rest, and thus likely to attract the attention 
of some future archaeologist, say of 4000 a.d. So 1 could 
not forgo the temptation of depositing in a well-sheltered 
comer a dated ‘ Khat,’ in the shape of a newspaper, for 
his eventual guidance and edification. 

For over two miles farther north ruins of detached 
holdings were met with at intervals, all belonging to the 
same period, as frequent coin-finds proved. The last was a 
substantial homestead, with a thick refuse layer covering 
the courtyard (Fig. 16S). A big dune, fully twenty feet 
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Wgh, rising close on the north, had with its concave slope 
buried part of the building. The farms lay all in one line 
and had, no doubt, like the final off shoots of the Tun-huang 
oasis which stretch finger-like northward, been fed by a 
single canal. Here recent progress of desiccation seemed 
clearly established ; for the present water-supply from 
Nan-hu, even if united in a single channel, could scarcely 
be conducted so far, 

All trace of human occupation disappeared beyond on 
the bare grave! plain. The only things living were scanty 
tamarisk bushes growing in shallow depressions cut out 
apparently by rare Hoods from the mountains. But after 
we had travelled some twelve miles from Shut-l there rose 
in this barren plain a tower of stamped clay, much decayed, 
but still standing to a height of about nineteen feet. I'ar 
away to the north my binocular showed another. Jn con¬ 
struction this i ao-t ai, or 1 un as the "1 un-huang people 
called them, did not differ from those we had become 
familiar with along the ancient wall. But its position 
seemed a puzzle, until the subsequent discovery' of the 
subsidiary Limes running due south-south-east from the 
fort of Yu-tnSn, and bearing Just in the direction of this 
tower, helped to explain it. 

As we moved steadily on. a little to the west of north, 
the low but quaintly serrated hill range forming the eastern 
extension of the Kuruk-tagh rose clearer and clearer. To 
us who had seen it for days flanking our route from Lop-nor. 
it afforded assurance as to the relative proximity of the 
ancient Limes, But 1 could notice how our Chinese 
contingent, with the prospect of a camp in the waterless 
desert and no knowledge of the ground beyond, was getting 
Jluttered and more and more straggling. So I detached 
Chiang-ssCt-ych and the Naik to form a son of rear guard. 
After a march of some twenty-four miles we struck a broad 
bell of tamarisk and other scrub ; but our map showed that 
we were still at least twelve miles from the road which 
skirts the marshes below Khara-nor. To reach it that 
evening with the tired caravan was out of the question. 
All I tried to get to was some reed-covered patch which 
might afford grazing, But after another three or four miles 
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LOSS OF STRAGGLERS 

spent in picking our way through the maze of tamarisk 
cones* darkness forced tis lo halt irL the first thicket of 
Toghraks. 

Small channels, which looked as if cut by running 
water at no very distant period, here traversed the jungle 
in plenty. But of water, or of those reed patches which 
usually denote its presence not deep below the ground, 
there was none T For the men this mattered little; for in 
our 1 Mussucks* we had brought a plentiful supply : but 1 
was sorry for our ponies, which could not cjuench their 
thirst after a long and warm march. By $ r.M. the Nask 
arrived and reported that he had brought in the last 
straggler, the man who had driven or rather dragged along 
our three refractory sheep. In the light of big Ignores 
which the men lit, ) discovered that close to my tent were 
decayed huts dug out from the ground and covered with 
rough tree-trunks. No doubt herdsmen had once camped 
here, and water could not Lhen have been far oft, But 
how long ago was it? Here was an illustration of the 
doubts ever besetting the student of things primitive and 
devoid of chronology. 

Rest came only after midnight, and before daybreak 1 
was aroused by the news that two labourers were missing, 
My honest secretary was greatly excited about it. He 
knew that the two men were confirmed opium-smokers, 
and feared that, having strayed from our track in the dark¬ 
ness or lagged behind surreptitiously to indulge in a 
smoke, they would get hopelessly confused, and wander 
about without aim, to succumb at last to thirst, \ ainiy l 
represented how* difficult it would be lor men possessed of 
their senses not to see the light of our camp fires or to 
trace our track in daylight. While 1 resigned myself to 
the belief that the men had taken the first chance to 
decamp and were now moving back to Nan-hu, com¬ 
pensated by an unearned advance of money for whatever 
trouble they might have in their wandering, Chiangs 
imagination saw the hapless men already lying dead in 
the jungle. 

In any case we had to clear up the matter of their dis¬ 
appearance, and if they were really lost to bring them 
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assistance. So Chiang-huan, the s<ri-di$ant guide, was 
given a big gourd full of water and his pony a good drink, 
and then sent back to track and bring in the missing meti 
if possible. No blame could attach to Chiang and Naik 
Ram Singh ; for they were certain that no one had been 
left behind on our route. Nor was my own conscience 
burdened, seeing that a responsible rear-guard had been 
appointed, and had done its work as well as a tramp in the 
darkness through desert and jungle permitted. 

Our march on April 13th was short, but not without 
further excitement, judging by the survey carried along 
from Lop-nor (see inset A of Map i,), we were only about 
seven miles in a straight line from the route then followed. 
For about four miles we made our way through the belt of 
thick tamarisk jungle, soon mingling with reed-beds, and 
found tracks of wild camels and deer in plenty. Curiously 
enough we also came upon traces of old wheel-marks in 
places where there were bare day surfaces showing cracks as 
if baked by the sun after some great soaking. Then, cross¬ 
ing a narrow belt of gravel absolutely bare, we found our¬ 
selves in a depression filled with a salty marsh stretching 
away to the south-east. We had sighted before only a 
single tower, and this did not suffice to fix our position 
with certainty. Down below by the marsh edge we could 
not make out any definite landmark, and the marsh itself 
bat! for some reason connected with the configuration 
the ground remained wholly unobserved when we first 
moved along the route 10 Tun-huang. 

In spite of the apparently hard salt crust covering great 
parts ol it, the marsh proved quite impracticable for the 
animals, and threatened 10 cut us off for many a hot mile 
from the iresh water we eagerly wished to reach. But at 
last we round a place where the boggy soil would bear 
laden animals, anti pushing up the gravel slope I arrived 
at what could now be easily recognized as the tower 1 had 
numbered 1 . xtt. (Fig. 169). The Chinese of our party 
rejoiced greatly when they found themselves on the well- 
worn cart-road, safely escaped as it were from the dreaded 
■ Gobi.’ They looked still more pleased when, marching 
five miles west, we halted by the small reed-fringed lake, 
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our former cam pin g-ground. Here was water for all in 
plenty and the springs as fresh as before. 

A few green shoots of young reeds were just showing 
on sheltered slopes ol the marsh beds, tile first sign ol 
approaching spring in this desert region. W hen the east 
wind dropped in the early afternoon, I found it quite close 
in my little tent It did not remain long where it was. 
Chiang, in his charitable thought for the missing labourers, 
had rather rashly started a great fire among the dry reed- 
beds, in the hope that the smoke and the light would guide 
them. As the conflagration was spreading I was obliged 
to order removal of camp to the nearest patch of bare 
gravel, my Muhammadans and Indians naturally resenting 
the trouble which Chiang's care for two straying ' [vhttai 
had cost them* His good intentions proved of no avail. 
The stragglers did not turn up, and when Lhiang-huan 
rejoined us next day he reported having failed to find any 

trace of them, . 

I n spite of this worry ing mischance I felt elated on being 
at last back again by the old frontier wall which our rapid 
passage from Lop-nor had revealed here and there. Only 
a few of the towers which mark its line had then been 
visited. Most of them could be sighted only miles away. 
However much we strained our eyes, the existence of 
a wall connecting these towers had necessarily remained a 
conjecture. How glad I felt now for the chance of fully 
exploring this old Limes 1 Our discoveries since made along 
that section which continues it north*east of the 1 un-huang 
oasis, had dispelled all possible doubts about the high 
antiquity of this frontier line. The hope seemed now 
justified that among tile remains of a fortified border line, 
which I knew to stretch away for at least fifty miles, there 
were more relics waiting to be gathered. \ el little did l 
foresee how abundant the harvest would be* 
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At first the extent of the line to be explored was far from 
giving assurance. 1 he party oi labourers J had manured 
to bring along, even when reinforced bv the contingent 
from jSan-hu, looked disproportionately small for the task, 
and the loss of the two missing men had still forth er 
weakened it. [ had every reason to husband my time; 
for the mid-day heat of the last few days showed me that 
work on this desolate border was bound before tong to 
become very trying It was important to make the most 
of my resources. So, while the Surveyor was to move 
westwards and trace the line of towers as far as it might 
extend tram the bend previously noticed near TtKjhrak- 
bulak. Tsao Ta-lao-ye. the officer of the Tun-huang levies 
tthum Lin fa-jfin had attached to niy camp, was hastily 
despatched to headquarters to bring up snore labourers 
and supplies. 

I thought it best myself to commence excavations on 
that pan oi the line which, owing to its distance from any 
suitable camping-ground, was likely to give most trouble, 
r rom roghrak-bulak to our first lake camp the road had 
lain throughout over a gravel plateau destitute of water 
and fuel, and over these sixteen miles the old agger could 
be traced almost unbroken. About half-way I had then 
noticed some posts protruding from the pebble-covered 
slope of what looked like a small natural mound. Its 
position close to the inner side of the wall suggested 
however, a ruin, and a little hurried digging had then 
shown that some structure was buried beneath. It was 

vs 
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lo this ruin (T- vm.) that on April 14th ! marched out 
my little band westwards. 

The heat of the previous days had roused a violent 
east wind, and the atmosphere was ha^y with dust. Vet 
as we moved along the low ridge of gravel which hides 
the remains of the wall, and stretches away quite straight 
over this barren desert soil. 1 was surprised to note that 
the footprints left as 1 had rtf Men past more than a month 
before, looked absolutely fresh. The gravel and coarse 
sand oti the surface was evidently little affected even by 
such a succession of gales as had blown across the valley 
since, h was dear that, in spite of all the force of the 
winds, erosion, that greatest foe of ancient remains in 
practically rainless regions, could not exert its destructive 
power on the Hat surface of such ground and on what was 
buried beneath it. I thus ceased to wonder at the remark¬ 
able state of preservation which the first two towers on 
this section of the wall line presented, t he soil on which 
they stood had practically undergone no erosion, and since 
no undermining was possible, ihe winds of two thousand 
years had failed lo shake down or seriously injure these 
heavy masses of brick and stamped clay. 

Up to thirty feet or so they si ill rose, built solid on a 
base of over twenty feet square and tapering towards their 
top (Fig. 170). This had once borne a conning-room or 
a platform protected by a parapet ; but the brickwork of 
the parapet had fallen, and the heavy limber of I oghrak 
which had been inserted to strengthen the top now by 
bare. It was impossible to climb up; for these particular 
towers appear to have had no stairs, and the ladders or 
ropes which once may have given access had. of course, 
disappeared. On the cast face of one of the towers i 
could still make out the holes in the brick-work which 
probably served as footholds. There were no remains 
or quarters or refuse indicating occupation near either of 
them. In order, probably, to command the ground better, 
these towers had been built on the very edge of tongues 
of the gravel-covered plateau, anti little ravines had formed 
round them. If any structure less solidly built had ever 
adjoined them, irs ddbris would inevitably have been 
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washed down the steep slopes by cither the winds ur 
occasional rainfall. 

It was at the completely ruined tow'er—for such the 
mound already referred to (T. vin.) proved to be—that I 
first obtained a dear idea of the quarters which seem to 
have been built by the side of most towers for the accom¬ 
modation ol the soldiers keeping watch at these posts. 
The mound measured about forty-eight feet in diameter at 
the base and rose to ten feet above the ground. From 
the coarse gravel which covered its top and slopes, and 
gave it the appearance of a natural hillock, there emerged 
first masses of sun-dried bricks mixed with plentiful 
bundles of reeds. It was the debris of the tower, which 
in its tall had completely crushed and buried the walls and 
roof of the guard-rooms adjoining. To clear it away was 
heavy work for the men, and their own spades made' little 
impression. Not being accustomed to the 1 Ketmans “ 
ot Turkestan, which, warned by previous experience 1 
had with no small trouble obtained at Tun-huang they 
got Utile work out of these otherwise ideal implements 
of the excavator. But the greatest hindrance, perhaps, 
was the little doses of opium which most of these Nan hu 
men used to take in the midst of their labour. However, 
at last we got at what remained of the walls of the structure 
buried by the fallen masonry, and successive finds of 
broken wooden implements stimulated the men‘s hope of 
earning the liberal reward J had promised for the discovery 
of the first written record. 

We had just cleared a small outer room on the north 
side, and were working our way into a somewhat larger 
one built against the solid masonry of the tower (Fig. 

*?l). when this eagerly-looked-for find was made. Yt 
was a strangely puzdtng object,^ solid block of wood, 
about twedve inches long and five broad, thick at one end 
but narrowing wedge-like at the other, and painted black all 
over (comp, F ig, lyj, On one of the faces of this wedge 
there appeared two large Chinese characters in red. Chiang 
could read them without difficulty, but vainly sought for 
their sense. That they were meant for a name seemed 
the most likely conjecture. But how to interpret the 
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purpose of this queerly shaped * tablet ' ? The string 
still firmly fixed into the broad end showed plainly that 
this inscribed piece of wood was meant to be carried 
about or hung up. But it was only weeks later, when 
several other watch-stations along the wall had yielded 
exactly similar objects, that the true explanation was hit 
upon by my Chinese assistant. 

Elsewhere, too, these wedges had turned up singly, 
and marked with two characters which would give no 
proper sense except as names. The size varied, but 
there was always the string. So Chiaog-ssu-yeh remem¬ 
bered how he had seen at Lan-chou and other garrisons 
soldiers from small detachments, when off duty and per¬ 
mitted to *go to the Bazar, 1 as we should say in India, 
carrying about conspicuous pieces of wood inscribed with 
the initials or name of their commandant as tokens 0/ 
their * permit.' Being large and easily distinguished by 
any passer-by. such a token would save the bearer any 
questions as to whether his absence from the post was 
authorized. If provided for each detachment only in a 
single specimen it would also prevent too numerous 
applications for leave, just as in a school where only one 
boy at a time is allowed to leave the class-room. 

This first find was soon followed by real records on wood; 
a large rectangular tablet with account entries, an inscribed 
seal-case, some broken ‘ slips 1 with the usual single line 
of characters. Their material left no doubt as to the early 
date when the tower was occupied. It was clear that this 
portion of the frontier line went back to the time of the 
Han dynasty, like the one explored eastwards. Con¬ 
clusive proof came to light next morning when, continuing 
the clearance of this room and of a sort of gate passage 
built against the east face of the tower, the men came 
upon more wooden slips of the orthodox shape, one of 
them dated in the third year of the ChU-sh£ period, 
corresponding to 8 a.o. With such evidence of high 
antiquity, all the relics left behind in these humble quarters 
by their last occupants acquired increased interest (Fags. 
173, 174). There were plenty of quaintly carved wooden 
hooks, resembling the head and neck of some animal. 
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with traces of bright yellow or red colour, which might 
possibly have served as pegs for hanging accoutrements or 
as handles for boxes; a block of wood lor holding lighted 
tapers; curved pieces of wood which might have formed 
part of cross-bows or catapults, inscribed with the name 
of the regiment which had garrisoned this part of the 
Lima ; broken shafts of arrows, etc. 

That the men stationed here had, after the good 
Chinese fashion, used their spare time for homely occupa¬ 
tions was made dear by numerous wooden combs such as 
are still employed by rope-makers, by a wooden spin die- 
like instrument, and similar simple implements. A find, 
humble tn appearance but of great archaeological value, 
was a foot-measure resembling in shape a bootmaker's 
foot-rule, and still retaining the string by which it was 
hung from the wall (Fig, r73. 3}. Divided into ten inches, 
with further subdivisions on the decimal principle, it gives 
the exact value of the measures in- use under the Man 
dynasty. It consequently enables us to determine accu¬ 
rately the equivalents of measurements given for different 
objects in records of that period. An interesting instance 
in which I was able myself to apply the test of this ancient 
foot-rule will be mentioned hereafter. 

There were shreds or bright silk fabrics, perhaps Jeft 
behind by officers or visitors of superior rank, and rags 
of coarse woollen stuff’ such as the soldiers might have 
worn. That luxuries were few and resources of civilized 
life carefully treasured was curiously illustrated by the 

E lects of several jars of hard grey pottery which had 
een broken, and then patched up again by means of 
leather thongs passed through neatly bored holes. 

Surrounded as we were by these modest but telling 
relics or the hard life once led along this much-exposed 
frontier, the briefest information to be gleaned from the 
wooden records, as they passed from under the labourers' 
spades into Chiang-ssti-yeh's hands, acquired a signifi¬ 
cance which those who wrote them nineteen hundred 
years ago certainly never dreamt of. Among our first 
finds was a label evidently once tied to a bag, referring 
to a hundred brottze arrow-heads and naming a certain 
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company of 1 Yu-mcn.' So at Iasi I had found the name 
of that famous 'Jade Gate which I bad thought from the 
first was to be Located somewhere along this western most 
part of the Lima. Again and again in the course of 
subsequent excavations 1 felt grateful for the amor 
scribcndi which seems to have prompted these ancient 
’ military Babus'—like those whom one now meets in 
queer corners of the fortified posts scattered along the 
Indian North-West Frontier—to beguile their ennui and 
demonstrate their own importance by a constant Jk»w of 
' memos,' reports, store statements, and other documents 
so familiar to soldiering men in most regions. 

But hen-, as at other watch-stations, records with a 
pleasant touch of actuality and personal interest were not 
wanting, flow strange it seemed to hear my secretary 
explain the record left on the four sides of a roughly 
carved wooden stick, telling of a visit which three persons 
named had intended to pay to their friend stationed here, 
perhaps the petty officer in charge of the post. Finding 
him 'out' they had left their 'card,' scribbling down their 
regret at a missed chat on the best substitute for orthodox 
' note wood" they could pick up from the fuel store. No 
doubt, they left it in the hands of the men on guard ; 
hence they did not think of putting down the date for our 
benefit. 

While Chiang delighted in scrutinizing the hand- 
wri ti tigs, finding elegant penmanship here or execrably 
cursive 'grass script' there, J was gratified by a palaeo- 
graphic discovery of my own of considerable interest. 
Among the peculiarities of the wooden stationery used for 
the Kharoshthi documents which J had the good fortune 
first to unearth at the Niya site, the cleverly fastened 
oblong envelopes (Fig. 94) had always seemed to me a 
specially ingenious device. Without definite evidence, 
but guided by a number of general considerations, I had 
in Anci&nt Khotan ventured to advance the opinion that 
this device, with other equally clever arrangements in the 
form and fastening of those Khamshthi letters, might 
have been originally derived from Chinese models. 

The discovery of a perfectly preserved wooden 
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'envelope,' about six inches by three, with the exact 
counterpart of the seal-socket and string-grooves familiar 
from those Niya finds, now placed my conjecture beyond all 
doubt. I t is true, this particular * envelope' had served 
to cover, not a tablet, but a box, as was proved by a small 
rim sunk on the under surface, and by the Chinese 
inscription in fine big characters, which indicated that the 
receptacle of which only this lid remained had been " the 
medicine case belonging to the Hsietwning company." 
But seeing the radical difference between Chinese writing 
arranged in vertical columns and Indian script for 
which oblong mate rial, whether birch bark, palm leaf 
leather, or wood, was the traditional and most convenient 
form, the turning of the lid shape to use lor a covering 
tablet was but a kind of intelligent adaptation. 

In any case I had here the true prototype of my 
wooden 'envelopes,' but some three centuries older and 
used where everything else in the way of writing materials 
was purely and unmistakably Chinese. Subsequently, 
when clearing the great refuse heaps of T, xtv„ I had 
the satisfaction of bringing to light Chinese records written 
on tablets exactly reproducing the shape of the KharoshLhi 
1 wedges " and dating in all probability from the first 
century &c. Thus the Chinese origin of this kind of 
stationery, tot), is placed l>eyond question. 

The selection of this particular ruin for my first 
excavation proved fortunate also in respect of certain 
structural features which the protection offered by the 
adjoining debris made it possible to ascertain. Among 
these ! may mention here only the existence of regular 
stairs which led up to the roof from the principal guard - 
room and thence probably to the top of the tower. Another 
feature was the abundant plastering and painting bestowed 
on the tower, probably with a view of making it better 
visible from a distance. On the east side we counted the 
layers left by four nr five plasterings and more than a 
dozen coats of whitewash. The top coat bore the rough 
sketch of camel (Tig, 171). As another curious detail 1 
may mention that, on scraping the tevel ground south of 
the mound, we came upon two stout posts fixed in the 
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soil at twenty yards’ distance from each other, and upon 
remains of a thick rope of twisted reed which once joined 
them. 1 1 had manifestly been used for tethering horses 
after a fashion my own men often used when camping on 
absolutely bare ground 

By the evening of the second day the excavation of the 
ruins at the post T. vitt, had advanced sufficiently far for 
me to leave the completion of it to the care of Chiang and 
the Naik, All day a fierce gale from the east had been 
blowing, and eyes and throat suffered badly from the dust 
that rose from the dug-up quarters. It needed all the 
elation caused by the day’s cp{graphical finds to bear 
these atmospheric conditions cheerfully. They became 
more or less constant thereafter, and only left us at times 
to give way to equally trying heat and glare. As t rode 
the seven miles back to camp, the barren gravel Sai 
looking more desolate than ever in the dust-laden twilight, 
E was met to mv surprise by a long siring of camels. 
Seen from a distance across the absolutely level plateau 
where all perspective deceives, they suggested a phantom 
column moving along the old wall 

The season for travelling by the desert route to Lop- 
nor had now wettnigh passed. My surprise at meeting 
this belated caravan became still greater when it proved 
to be Sher Ali Khan's venture to which 1 had entrusted 
my letters so busily written at Tun-huang- 1 had thought 
them now safely nearing AbdaL, and my disappointment 
was naturally keen when I found that this mail-hag, to 
which 1 had devoted almost the whole of a cold night, had 
managed to cover in eleven days less than eighty miles out 
of its four months' journey to Europe f The caravan 
men, a motley collection of Khotanliks, and people from 
Ak-su and Kashgar long exiled on the Kan-su border, 
crowded eagerly round me. It was a rueful tale they told 
of two valuable ponies, their only riding animals, which 
had strayed from a camp near the marshes to the cast, and 
in spite of all search could not be recovered. None of the 
men, except the guide, had ever followed this desert track ; 
and this worthy, upon whom they relied for a safe passage, 
was a young fellow who had first marched to Tun-huang 
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as one of my donkey-men, and had proved the least 
intelligent of the lot. 

Naturally enough, the camel-men fell apprehensive of 
what awaited them farther on. Remembering how easy 
it would be to lose one’s way completely in that maze 
oi day terraces and dunes which intervenes between the 
terminal lake has in of the Su-lo Ho and Bcsh-toghrah, 1 
congratulated myself at not being one of their party while 
dust storms of that day’s violence were blowing The 
whole party looked so forlorn that I forbore to complain 
about the delay caused to my mail, and only gave Lhem 
what advice seemed needed to keep the * guide ' to the 
right track. When they told me that they would halt a 
day or two at Toghrak-bulak to give their camels a rest, 1 
regretted more than ever to have entrusted my mail to 
such a terribly slow goods train. 

I tried to exact compensation by asking the younger 
men to come back for that time to my ruin and help in the 
digging, ‘‘just to show those Khitai infidels how Mussul¬ 
mans could wield their Ketmans," But I was not surprised 
when even the offer of magnificent wages and the 
chance of rinding hidden treasure did not tempt the way- 
worn Seven, So I Jet them pass on with all my good 
wishes for their own and my mail-bag s safe journey. Two 
weeks later I found at Toghrak-bulak the carcass of one 
of their forty camels half devoured by wolves, and wondered 
how many more these luckless people would lose before 
reaching the green fields of Charklik. But Lhey struggled 
through, and by the close of September my letters had 
safely arrived in England, 


CHAPTER UX 


RECONNAISSANCES ALOJCG THE ANCtENT WALL 

With Chiang-ssfi-yth and N aik Ram Singh once initiated 
in the work of clearing these mined watch-stations, I was 
fret to start on reconnaissance rides along the ancient 
wall. They were tr. show me in advance the task awaiting 
us at each min, and to enable tne to select the most suit¬ 
able camping-places. The latter consideration was im¬ 
portant ; for with so limited a number of labourers and 
with ruins so widely scattered, it would have been a serious 
loss to waste what little energy and strength the party 
possessed by long daily tramps to and fro. 

Never did 1 feel more the strange fascination of this 
desolate border line than during the days I spent in thus 
tracing the remains of wall and watch-stations over miles 
and miles of gravel desert and past the salt marshes. 
There were, indeed, the towers to serve as guides from a 
distance. Rut when on the east of our lirst lake camp I 
began to search for the wall they were intended to guard, 
l soon found my task complicated by peculiar topographical 
features. Already before, when 5rst following the Lop-nor 
route, we had noticed lakes and marshes in the depressions 
north of it. But only when I set out to visit each ruined 
tower we had seen rising far away to the north over what 
then looked a uniform dead level of gravel desert, did It 
become clear how broken the ground was over which those 
engineers of the Han times had here carried their frontier 
tine. 

What had seemed a plain extending to the very loot 
of those bare lifeless hills of the Kuruk-tagh now* proved 
to be in reality a series of low gravel-covered plateaus 
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separated by many winding depressions, A large-scale map 
would be needed to show propcrlv this intricate configura¬ 
tion of the ground, which resembled a strongly developed 
coast line with flat tongues of land left between a complex 
system of bays and inlets. I he larger depressions were 
partly filled by spring-fed marshes, in places over a mile 
broad. Dense reed-beds fringed the sheets of open 
water, and salt-covered bogs extended farther away in the 
line of the drainage north-westwards. Elsewhere all trace 
of water had disappeared from the surface; but tamarisk 
bushes and other hardy scrub mingling with thin reed 
growth, as well as the salt-effloresce nee, showed that sub¬ 
soil water was near in these Nullahs. The marshes and 
salt-encrusted bogs were quite impassable for our ponies, and 
often ditours of miles round their edges or over strips of 
less treacherous ground were needed to take us from one 
tower or mound to another. 

Then, when these swamps had been successfully taken, 
like ditches in an obstacle race, came the still more exciting 
search for the remains of the old wall. This, 1 soon learned, 
had been carried unfailingly over every bit of firm ground 
capable of offering a passage for the enemy's inroads and 
right down to the edge of the marshy inlets (Fig. r;6). In 
fact, T convinced myself from ample evidence that this align¬ 
ment of the wall had been purposely chosen by the old 
Chinese engineers in order to supplement their line bv 
natural defences, and thus to save labour of construction. 

Where the soil was soft and scrub-covered, as near the 
marshes, the eye often failed at tirst to discover any trace 
of the agger\ for the remains of the rampart constructed 
with alternating layers of earth and reed fascines bad here 
decayed badly owing to the moisture rising from the ground 
The remains were obscured besides by the coarse vegeta¬ 
tion which finds nourishment in this salt-permeated soil. 
But when we had gained once more the bare gravei 
plateau, a search along its edges would soon reveal the 
familiar track of the wall. 

Over considerable stretches the wall still rose to a con¬ 
spicuous height, attracting the eye from afar (Fig 17?) 
Either some peculiarity in the constructive use of the 
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materials, always layers of gravel and lascines, Had secured 
greater consistency, or the direction, coinciding with the 
prevailing winds, and a sheltered position on lower ground 
had reduced the force ol erosion. Elsewhere, for some 
reason or other, the lapse of two thousand years and the 
violence of the winds, which rarely cease sweeping along 
this great desert valley, had wrought tar greater havoc, 
and it needed a careful scanning of the ground to discover 
the low continuous swelling along the line which the wall 
had followed. But even where the eye scarcely caught 
the alignment, the ends of the neatly laid reed bundles 
cropping out from below the gravel would supply a decisive 
indication ; and a single stroke with the Ketman would 
suffice to unearth the regular * masonry. 1 ila Bai was 
usually my only companion on these reconnoitring rides, 
and grateful 1 felt for his keen eyes and power of intelligent 
observation which often enabled him to locate these taint 
traces of the wall from a distance. 

Once we had hit the line on a particular plateau section, 
it was easy to follow' it right through ; lor straight it ran 
in the direction of the nearest watch-station eastwards. 
Nor was it difficult to locate these towers, since their 
position had invariably been chosen with a sharp eye 
far the advantages of ground commanding the nearest 
depressions. What had lightened the task of the soldiers 
who once kept watch and guard here, now proved equally 
helpful to guide us to their ruined quarters. However 
much decayed some of the towers were, and however broad 
the marshy depressions which broke the continuity of the 
wall and separated us from our next goal, the mass of 
broken masonry almost always sufficed lor a guiding Jatiu- 
mark; so well raised above the general level Of the 
plateaus was the ground which it occupied. 

Where the extent of wall line to be watched was great 
and the elevation afforded by natural features of the ground 
inadequate Tor the purpose, the tow T ers had been built very 
massively to heights originally of twenty-five feet or more. 
Here the carefully set masonry or the hard clay stamped 
in regular layers was generally solid enough to hold out 
against all vicissitudes of the ages. The original coating of 
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thick plaster had, of course, fallen where not protected by 
the quarters which had been built against the foot of the 
tower, and often the erosive action of the winds had laid 
bare on the top the heavy Toghrak timber inserted to 
strengthen the masonry (Fig, i 8 oh YVhere. however, the 
day terrace or knoll selected for tne watch-post assured by 
itself a commanding view, the towers had been built less 
high (Fig. 178 ), No doubt the reason is to be found in 
that intelligent aim at economy in efforts and means which 
is so characteristic a feature in alt works of Chinese civilisa¬ 
tion. In cases where it was easy to provide access by 
means of a regular staircase, t found that the top was 
usually occupied not by a mere conning-platform, but by a 
small room affording better shelter to the men on guard. 

The walls of such little watch-rooms had necessarily 
decayed far more than the tower below; but their debris 
made access to the top still practicable. As l sal there 
with my eyes wandering over this vast expanse or equally 
desolate marsh and gravel Sai, which was relieved only 
here and there by a narrow streak of Toghrak jungle or 
glittering sheet of salt water, it seemed easy to call back 
the dreary" lives which had once been lived here. The 
setting of the scene—of this I had ample proof—could 
have changed blit little as far as human conditions were 
concerned. The very materials of which wall and lowers 
were built proved that the ground over which the troops 
of the Han emperors had kept border-guard, consisted 
then as now of nothing but bare desert, marshes, and such 
dreary scrub and reed thickets as could find nourishment 
in their salty water. 

By contrast it seemed almost a pleasing picture when 
1 raised my eyes to the long chain of barren brown hills 
which lined the horizon northward. Yet there, too. every¬ 
thing bore the impress of death-like torpor. Not a trace 
of vegetation survives on the detritus glacis sloping down 
to the w'ide desert valley, and the closely set ravines which 
furrow the bleak hill-sides looked as if scooped out by rain 
such as has failed to reach here for thousands of years. 
None of the valleys on this side of the Kuruk-tagh are 
now known to possess wells or springs. Hut there were 
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at least the fantastically broken crests of the ridges, the 
view of rocky pinnacles peeping out above them from the 
unknown wilderness behind, and the many shades of 
colour, from light brown 10 deep purple, to engage the 
eye and to relieve it from the dreary uniform grey 01 the 
Sai and the trying glitter of the salt marsh. No life of the 
present was there to distract my thoughts of the past; not 
a sound in the air, nor a thing moving, but the hot air 
which vibrated above the ground and raised ill-defined 
wavy mirages on the horizon. 

In such solitude it needed no effort to realise the 
significance of every relic of the distant past when this 
desert border knew permanent occupation. Undisturbed 
by man or beast, or those far more destructive agents, 
moisture and driving sand, there lay at my feet the debris 
of the quarters which the guards had occupied, and often 
the more extensive rubbish heaps which had accumulated 
just outside. With the freeing gales which blow over 
this desert for half the year and the torrid heat which beats 
down on it for the rest, little wonder that the men stationed 
here did not feel tempted to move far away from their 
lowers. So whatever they had no further use for found 
a safe resting-place in odd comers, or by the side of the 
tower and wall, to be recovered now with an ease such as I 
had rarely before experienced in my archaeological hunts. 

The thinnest layer of gravel—and that, of course, 
the crumbling masonry supplied in plenty—sufficed to 
preserve in absolute freshness even such perishable objects 
as shreds of clothing, wooden tablets, arrow-shafts, straw, 
and chips. Whatever objects had once passed under this 
protection were practically safe in a soil which had seen 
hut extremely scanty rainfall for the last two thousand 
years, was far removed from any chance of irrigation or 
other interference by human agency, and had suffered 011 
its flat surface but rarely even from wind erosion. Often 
a mere scraping of the slope with my boot-heel or the end 
of my hunting-crop sufficed to disclose where the detach¬ 
ments holding the posts had been accustomed to throw 
their refuse. 

With all the reports, statements, and enquiries which 
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a fully developed and, no doubt, scribe ridden military 
organization had kept moving along this chain of border 
watch-stations for more than two hundred years, was it 
wonderful that I soon grew accustomed to picking up 
records of the time of Christ or before, almost on the 
surface ? Ol course the harvest could not be reaped 
until my working party was brought to each or the ruined 
posts in succession, and Chiang ssu-yeh was at hand eager 
to read out and interpret these ‘waste papers as well as 
he could at first sight. Curious it was then to hear of 
records which told of apprehended attacks, movements of 
troops brought up for reinforcement, inspection visits of 
high officers, or more frequently of such routine details as 
issue of fresh rations, arms and clothing, just as along 
the telegraph lines of our Indian border, isolated small 
posts try to make up for the total dearth or local interests 
by keeping a constant flow of news from the busy world 
far away trickling over the wires as 1 service messages, so 
here, 1 thought, much of this correspondence was perhaps 
only a reproduction of orders meant originally for some 
headquarters and subsequently passed on to the lonely 
watch-stations. 

But truly important was the steadily growing assurance, 
gathered from the dates which my indefatigable secretary’s 
scholarly help allowed me to read with certainty, that this 
frontier line dated back to the end of the second century 
B.C,, when Chinese expansion into Central Asia first began 
under the Emperor Wu-ti, As subsequently the (late 
records receded farther and farther in antiquity, until we 
got to documents of the T'ien-han period commencing in 
JOO u.C., it became quite certain that the wall and the 
watch-stations along it were identical with the line of 
guard-houses planted at intervals, from Chiu-ch'lian (or 
Su-chou) to the Jade Gate. These the Han Annals record 
as having been constructed about I lo B.c„ when attacks 
made by the Hsjung-mi on the Chinese political and 
commercial missions westwards forced tha Emperor to 
despatch expeditions leading to the subjugation of Lou-lan 
and the establishment of Chinese military power in the 
Tarim Basin. 
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'l'he re could be no doubt that the main purpose of this 
Lima was to safeguard the territory south of the Su-lo 
Ho. This was indispensable as a base and passage for 
the Chinese military forces and political missions sent to 
extend and consolidate imperial control in the Tarim Basin 
and beyond. It was equally cIceif that the enemy, against 
whose irruptions from the north and north-west this base and 
line of com mu n lent km had to be protected, were the H slung - 
nu. the ancestors of those Hurts who some centuries later 
watered their horses on the Danube and the Po. 

With this fact once established, how the horizon seemed 
to widen both in time and space ! The very existence of 
this Lima brought out the important geographical fact that 
the desert hill region north of the Su-lo Ho marshes, now 
quite i m pr act icable owing to the absence of water, must then 
have been passable for small raiding parties. In historical 
perspective, too, it was stirring to think that this western¬ 
most end of the ‘ Great Wall * had not been bulk for mere 
passive defence, a purpose so easily associated with every 
‘ Chinese Wall,' but, like more than one Roman Limes 
within a century or so later, primarily to keep the route 
open for a vigorous strategic advance. But of such 
historical affinities and connections more anon. 

Fascinating as it was to let my thoughts wander far 
away to Roman borders I had known, it was easier still to 
forget altogether the lapse of long ages, while the humble 
accessories of the life once led on this desolate frontier lay 
before my eyes seemingly untouched by twenty centuries. 
The men, indeed, had passed away, those who kept guard 
and those against whose raids the great line had been drawn 
right through the desert. Yet nature had changed scarcely 
at all, and on this ground its forces had failed to efface the 
work of man. 

Never did 1 realize more deeply how little two thousand 
years mean where human activity is suspended, and even 
that of nature benumbed, than when on my long recon¬ 
noitring rides the evenings found me alone amidst the 
debris of some commanding watch-station. Struck by the 
rays oi the setting sun tower after tower far away, up to 
ten miles distance and more, could be seen glittering in a 
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yellowish light as if the plaster coating of their walls were 
still intact to make them conspicuous. As they showed 
up from afar, with long stretches of the wall between them 
often clearly rising as straight brownish lines above the 
grey bare gravel desert (Fig. 575), how easy was it to 
imagine that towers and wall were still guarded, and that 
watchful eyes were scanning the deceptive plateaus and 
Nullahs northward with the keenness bom of familiarity 
with a fleet and artful enemy ! 

The arrow-heads in bronze which I picked up in 
numbers near the wall and towers (Fig. 174, (*) were proof 
that attacks and alarms were familiar incidents on this 
border. Unconsciously my eye sought the scrub-covered 
ground flanking the salt marshes where Hun raiders might 
collect before making their rush in the twilight. How 
often had 1 amused myself on the Indian North-West 
Frontier with looking out for convenient lines of approach 
which our friends, Wazir or Afridi outlaws from across 
the border, might fancy I Once across the chain or posts 
the road lay open Tor Hun raiders to any part of the Tun- 
huang oasis or the settlements farther east. It is true the 
barren desert stretching north of the wall might have 
proved a far more formidable obstacle than the line of watch- 
stations itself. But did not those hardy horsemen sweep 
across great deserts almost as forbidding before they reached 
the Danube plains to become the scourge of the tottering 
Roman Empire? Just as the notion of time, so also the 
sense of distance, seemed in danger of being effaced when 
I thought how these same H uns, whom the Han emperors 
had struggled so long to keep away from their borders, 
were destined a few centuries later to shake the forces of 
Rome and Byzance. 

But the slanting rays of the setting sun would reveal 
also things of the past far more real. The line of the wall 
showed then quite distinctly for miles and miles, even where 
it had decayed to little more than a low long-stretched 
mound with reed bundles sticking out (Fig- 176). It was 
at that time that the eye most readily caught a curiously 
straight furrow-like line running parallel to the wall and at 
a distance of some thirty feet within wherever there was a 
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well-preserved stretch of It. Close examination proved 
that it was a narrow but well-defined track, worn into the 
coarse gravel soil bv the patrols who bad tramped along 
here for centuries. Again and again this strange, uncanny 
track reappeared along wall sections miles away from the 
caravan route, wherever the remains of the wall were high 
enough to offer protection against the coarse sand and 
pebbles driven by the north and north-east winds. Never¬ 
theless 1 might have doubted this simple explanation, had 
I not had such abundant occasion to convince myself ot 
the remarkable persistence with which this gravel soil 
retains all impressions such as footprints or wheel-tracks. 

Frequently I came across the latter running to depres¬ 
sions which may at one time have afforded some gracing 
or fuel, but where both these inducements to visits on the 
part of the cart-loving Tun-huang herdsmen must have 
disappeared for many years past. \ et the tracks left even 
by a single vehicle which had thus crossed the Sai were 
usually quite clear and continuous. Then elsewhere l 
noted with surprise that the footprints which wc ourselves 
and our ponies had left on the ground when first tracing 
the wall on our journey to Tun-huang. looked two months 
later absolutely as fresh as if we had just passed by. We 
knew by sad experience the force of the gales which in 
the interval had blown almost daily over this desert valley. 
I have since ascertained that exactly corresponding ob¬ 
servations have been repeatedly reported by French and 
other travellers of experience from gravel areas of the 
Sahara. 

An equally striking proof of the extraordinarily pre¬ 
servative power of this desert soil and climate was sup¬ 
plied by an observation which at first puzzled me greatly. 
At a number of the watch-stations examined on my first 
reconnaissances 1 had noticed a series of queer little 
mounds, arranged in regular cross rows quincunx lash ion, 
wherever the ground adjoining the wall on its inner side 
afforded sufficient level space for such an arrange mem. 
Closer examination revealed that these small structures, 
each about seven or eight feel square and up to seven feet 
in height, were built up entirely of regular reed fascines, laid 
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crosswise in alternate layers. Intermixed with [hem was 
a slight sprinkling of coarse sand and gravel; but whether 
this was done on purpose, or merely a result or the layers 
having caught and retained the sand and small pebbles 
driven against them by exceptional gales, it was difficult 
to determine. Toghrak sticks driven vertically through the 
fascines were certainly intended to secure them when first 
stacked. 

No strengthening of this sort was any longer needed ; 
for through the action of the salts once contained in them 
and in the soil the reeds had acquired a quasi-petrified 
appearance and considerable consistency, though each reed, 
when detached, still showed flexible fibres. The regularity 
with which these strange stacks of antique Kutnush were 
laid out near the watch-towers, usually at sixteen or 
seventeen yards' distance from each other, made me think 
at first of their having served for some defensive purpose, 
like a zariba. With such a supposition it would hate 
been possible to reconcile t perhaps, ihe evident fact that 
some of them had been burned, their position being marked 
by plentiful calcined fragments (Fig. 174, 14). But when 1 
found subsequently that exactly similar structures were 
irregularly disposed over narrow ridges, where the ground 
near the towers was much cut up by ravines or otherwise 
restricted, this idea had to be abandoned. 

The true explanation presented itself when l noticed 
similar though not so accurately measured bundles of 
Toghrak branches heaped up in the same fashion near the 
south-west extension of the Limes, where such timber 
abounded and had been largely used in the wall con¬ 
struction. I then remembered that the dimensions of 
the neatly laid bundles, whether of reeds or branches, 
corresponded exactly to those of the fascines used in 
building the wall, and it dawned upon me that these queer 
mounds were nothing but stacks of the identical fascines 
kept ready at the posts for any urgent repairs in the wall. 
Thus breaches made in it could be quickly closed without 
having to collect and carry the required materials over a 
considerable distance. They at once reminded me then of 
the stacks of wooden sleepers seen neatly piled up at a 
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railway station. If stacks of what after alt is mere straw 
could without any special protection withstand the de¬ 
structive effect of two thousand years, the climate and 
conditions of the Tun-huang desert may well be credited 
with preservative qualities of an exceptional order. The 
use made successively of the stored materials would 
account for the greatly varying height of the stacks from 
one to seven feet still extant at the same watch-station. 

Rut it still remained to explain why some of the stacks 
at different posts were found reduced by fire to calcined 
fragments. It was easy, of course, to think of wilful 
damage done by raiders and the like. But the most 
plausible explanation did not suggest itself until M. 
Chavannes’ translations showed me how frequent are 
the references to fire signals in the records from the 
watch-stations. No doubt such signals would ordinarily 
be lit on the top of the tower. But when time was 
pressing, or perhaps a particularly big fire was needed to 
penetrate a murky night, it would be simpler to set a 
whole stack on lire. The fact that the remains of burnt 
stacks were always found at points of the quincunx where 
the risk of igniting others was less, supports this inter¬ 
pretation. 


CHAPTER LX 


DISCOVERIES EV THE * JADE GATE* 

1 shall not attempt to describe day by day the labours 
which kepi me busy for fully a month along this ancient 
Linus. Every watch - station we cleared furnished its 
quota of antiquarian: spoil, often in novel forms. Even 
where my task was merely to trace the old wall across 
desert and marshes, there was an abundance of interesting 
observations to record about the changes, if any, which the 
ground had undergone since the line was first planned. 
No better gauge could have been designed for showing 
to the geographical student what physical conditions 
had prevailed here in Han times. With daily growing 
experience the reading of these marks of earlier water 
level, of character and extent of vegetation, of wind 
direction, etc., soon became for me a fascinating study, 

That it claimed the attention of the antiquarian and 
geographer alike was the greatest attraction. Vividly do 
I remember all the peculiar features which this apparently 
dull and uniform desert ground offered along the hundred, 
miles or so of the border surveyed in the end, and equally 
also the many little surprises and incidents to which the 
search for the relics or a long-passed age treated us in the 
midst of this desolate region. But space does not suffice 
to record them all here, and in order to give some 
impression of the work effected and the results it has 
yielded, 1 must restrict myself to a brief account of the 
most notable finds. 

In order to be nearer to the reinforcements of labourers 
and fresh supplies I had called up from Tun-huang 1 
shifted my camp on April 17th to the vicinity of the 
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small but well ►preserved fori which 1 had passed before 
some twelve miles east of oar first lake camp (Fig, 154). 
it lay conveniently central for a number of watch'Stations 
to be explored ; but it did not Tall on the line of wall, and 
there was nothing exactly to indicate its antiquity or 
purpose. To the north-west stretched a broad marshy 
Nullah, fed by springs which supplied us with water. It 
was, alas f also a fertile breeding-place for mosquitoes and 
other insects, which now, as it grew warmer day by day, 
would issue in perfect clouds to make our evenings lively. 

The first important discovery which gladdened my 
heart while encamped here, came from one or the towers 
that guarded a section or the wall some four miles to the 
west. A number of wooden records in Chinese, among 
them two with exact dates corresponding 10 the year of 
Christ s birth and 20 a.o., had already emerged from the 
debris of some rooms adjoining this tower (T. mi. a) 
{Fig. 177). when 1 had to leave the work for a fresh recon¬ 
naissance eastwards. As usual. 1 had left Chiangand Naik 
Ram Singh behind to supervise the final clearing. My 
own ride that day showed me a great many promising 
ruins i but still greater was my satisfaction with what my 
assistants brought back to camp when we met again in the 
evening. 

In a long narrow passage, scarcely two feet wide, left 
between the massive tower base and a decayed wall 0/ the 
watchmen's quarters, had been found a thick layer of 
rubbish, mostly stable refuse. From this emerged one 
small roll after another of neatly folded paper containing 
wliat was manifestly some Western writing. A few of 
these letters—for as such they could easily be recognized 
from 1 heir folding and tying—had been found wrapped up 
in silk, while others were merely fastened with string. 
None of them, of course, had as yet been opened, hut a 
glance at the partly legible w riting on the outside of some 
of the documents showed me ibe same unknown script 
resembling early Aramaic which I had first come across 
on that piece of paper from the Lop-nor site. The paper 
here was exceedingly thin and brittle; but when at last 
I had succeeded in unfolding one roll, there emerged a 
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complete document neatly written in bold black characters, 
and measuring about fifteen by nine and a half inches, 

1 could not attempt a decipherment, nor more than con¬ 
jectures about the language in which this and the other ten 
as yet unopened documents were written. But in the very 
fact of this Semitic writing turning up on the border of 
China and in the material used for it, there was enough 
to keep my thoughts busy. Were these papers perhaps 
in some Iranian tongue, and were they left behind by some 
early traders from Sogdiana, or still farther west, who had 
come for the silk of the distant Seres while the route was 
kept open for direct trade from China to the regions on the 
Jaxartes and Ox us ? How had they found their way into 
the rubbish heap of a lonely watch-station far removed from 
the actual Lop-nor route ? 

No less curious was the chronological puzzle. From 
the position in which these papers had been found, close 
to Chinese records on wood, it appeared highly probable 
that they must have found their way into the rubbish heap 
approximately at the same period. Now. among the 
tablets, over a dozen in number, the two exactly dated 
ones belonged, as already stated, to the years I and 20 a.d. ; 
among the rest there were several which by the dynastic 
style used in the designation of a certain military body 
proved clearly to date from the reign of the usurper Wang 
Mang {9-33 a.d.). 

The early form of Aramaic script presented by the 
documents would agree well enough with such a dating. 
Yet how to account for the material on which they were 
written, considering that the first discovery of paper in 
China is attributed by reliable historical texts to the year 
102 A,n, ? An explanation might possibly be found, 1 
thought, in the references which M. Chavannes has un¬ 
earthed in early Chinese texts to 'silk paper,' introduced 
some time before the manufacture of real paper from rags 
and bark was in vented. Curiously enough, as if to illustrate 
in a palpable fashion what these texts record of the use 
of silk fabrics as a still earlier writing material, the same 
refuse layer had furnished a small strip of cream-coloured 
silk inscribed with a fragmentary line in ICharoshthi. It 
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seemed as if three civilizations from the East, West, and 
South had combined to leave their written traces at this 
lonely watch-station in the desert, and with them to 
demonstrate also the earliest writing materials. 

Expert investigation effected by learned collaborators 
since my return to Europe has singularly confirmed these 
conjectures. Professor j. von Wiesner, the chief authority 
on plant physiology as connected with the history of paper 
manufacture, has proved by a microscopical analysis of the 
paper that the material used for those documents represents 
the earliest effort so far known at producing rag paper. J 
bad reason to feel equally gratified atter the publication of 
one of the documents by my learned friend Dr. A- Cowley, 
and its subsequent analysis by M. R. Gauthiot, an accom¬ 
plished young Iranian scholar. These furnished conclusive 
evidence that the script was, indeed, of Aramaic origin, 
and the language an early form of that Iranian dialect 
which was spoken in ancient Sogdiana (the region of the 
present Samarkand and Bokhara), and of which the Sogdian 
manuscripts recently recovered from Turfan and Tun-huang 
have preserved us later specimens. The documents can 
be dearly recognized now as letters, and complete decipher¬ 
ment may reasonably be hoped for as a result of further 
researches. 

The old fort (T. xrv.) near which my camp stood, 
has already been briefly described in connection with my 
first passage along this route. With its thick walls of 
stamped clay it was an imposing structure to behold 
(Fig. 154}. But vainly did I search within it and along its 
walls for any definite indication of its age. Not even refuse 
was to be found inside, a curious fact, seeing how grateful 
travellers would feel for the shelter it offers against cutting 
winds. My men, too, hail shunned the place; for. rightly 
enough, they suspected that it would swarm with those 
terribly aggressive little insect fiends, the ‘ Tsao-p'i,' as 
the Chinese called them, from which we had trouble 
enough to escape even in the open. This absence o! 
any mark of ancient occupation at a ruin occupying so 
convenient a position by the high road to Lop-nor puzzled 
me greatly, and as soon as my reconnaissances farther 
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afitild were conducted. 1 set about to search the g round 
syste ma tica II v. 

It was not long before I discovered fragments of that 
hard, dark grey pottery with which my work at other watch- 
stations had made me familiar, at the foot of a hillock rising 
less than a hundred yards to the north of the fort (Fig. i jq). 
While Chiiing and the Naik were engaged at the nearest 
watch-tower to the west. I had retained with me the least 
indolent of our men for prospecting ; and as I made him 
scrape the slope of the mound at different points, layers of 
straw and other stable refuse came to light quickly at more 
than one point below the cover of gravel. 1 was con¬ 
ducting this first experimental search near the top of the 
west slope when his spade laid bare a vertical cutting into 
the hard clay composing the hillock. 

It proved to be the mouth of a little tunnel about two 
and a half leet broad and about as high, running into the 
mound and filled with drift sand and refuse. Before I 
could form any view about its purpose, two dozen Chinese 
slips had emerged among pieces of blank stationery, mai¬ 
ling. bones, and similar rubbish. Soon my digger had 
burrowed out of sight while clearing the tunnel Alter 
making his way in for some ten feel, he reported that it led 
to a room completely filled with sand. No further work 
was^ possible here until the other men came back from their 
day's task. But the spirits of my own * prospector' had been 
roused by a liberal reward for his discovery, and quickly he 
set about scraping elsewhere. Not far from the tunnel, hut 
lower down on the slope, he unearthed a platform cut into 
the soft rock, and here another score of tablets turned up 
in excellent preservation. Of course I had sent word to 
Chiang-ssQ-ych. and when he arrived from the tower then 
* in hand' two miles off, an eager scanning of the last finds 
began. 

Many of the narrow slips of wood were covered with 
minute but well-written characters in several columns, and 
great was my joy when the dated pieces among those 
unearthed on the platform proved to belong to the period 
48-45 B.C. So at last we had got well back into the pre- 
Christian era. All the dated records found In that queer 
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tunnel belonged to the first two decades after Christ, the 
reign of Wang Mang the Usurper. In both sets the docu- 
ments scented to have been addressed to some superior 
officer. The presumption was that here we had struck the 
sue of some sectional headquarters for this part of the 
Limes. It received support when I learned that at least 
one of the records certainly emanated from the general 
officer commanding at Tun-huarjg. while several others 
contained reports or orders to superior officers holding 
charge of ‘ the barrier of Yii-mtrn.’ 

All along I had surmised that this ancient frontier 
station of the ' Jade Gate 1 must have been located during 
Han times at some point along the line we were exploring. 
But where was its exact position, and had this always been 
the same? It was impossible as yet to arrive at any 
definite answer. But with the documents before me I 
now began to realize what advantages this site offered for 
a chief watch-station commanding the ancient route west¬ 
wards, and how little reason there was for doubts about the 
antiquity and the purpose of the ruined fort at this point. 

Well withdrawn behind the protective line of wall and 
towers, and defended to the north-west anti south east by 
impassable marshes, its position was admirably adapted to 
serve both as a point tfapflui for the posts along this portion 
of the Linus and as a station controlling traffic along the 
main road. Only the day before I had discovered that the 
fort lay exactly in the line of a secondary wall running due 
south from the main wall in the direction of Nan-hu, and, 
though badly decayed, still traceable on the Sai. I his 
secondary wall showed exactly the same manner of con¬ 
struction with alternate layers of gravel and fascines, but 
only a thickness of a little under five feet. 11 seemed clear 
from the first that this transverse wall was a subsequent 
work; for without the main wall beyond, it would have been 
quite easy to turn It from the north llank. 

But what had been the true object of this cross wall ? 
I had first thought of an, inner line built, not for de¬ 
fence, but for purposes of police control in order to prevent 
the unauthorized entrance of individual travellers into 
Chinese territory. Bui evidence subsequently accumulating 
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revealed the important chronological fact that, while east 
of this transverse line the records brought to light proved 
continuous occupation of the watch - stations, down to 
about the middle of the second century A.o., the records 
found west of U stopped short with the reign of Wang 
Mang, and in the case of the more remote stations with 
dates considerably earlier. 

t was thus gradually led to the conclusion, that in the 
early decades of our era. during the troubled times of 
Wang M&ng’s reign or very soon after, there took place □ 
retrenchment of the border line lying westwards, By 
abandoning the outlying portion of the wall an appreciable 
reduction was. no doubt, made in the difficulties about 
victualling, etc,, which must always have been felt most 
in the case of those detachments pushed out far into the 
desert. At the same time this retrogression of the 
guarded frontier line would have been I ally in keeping 
with a con temporary change in Chinese policy. I his w r e 
know was then no tonger concerned about imperial expan¬ 
sion westwards, but until the last quarter of the lirsi century 
ad, kept strictly on the defensive. It was tor the purpose 
of replacing the (lank protection which the lopped-off 
western end of the original Limes had offered, that I 
believe the transverse wall to have been built during, or 
soon after, Wang Mangs usurpation. 

1 n any case it was easy to realize that the station at 
which the great caravan road passed through this wall 
must have been a point of importance. In Ihct, from the 
reasons above indicated and supplementary evidence which 
cannot be set forth here in detail, t soon felt convinced 
that the 'J at te Gate’ of the Later Han period, roughly 
corresponding to the first two centuries of our era, had to 
be located at this site. So l was most eager to have the 
remains on that unpretentious hillock cleared with all 
expedition and thoroughness. But the day was oppres¬ 
sively hot; and in the afternoon a violent gale, sweeping 
down front the north-east put a stop to further work, 
the temperature inside my tent rising to ninety degrees 
Fahrenheit, 

But on the morning of April 2tsi I was able to start 
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systematic excavation with the whole of mv little band of 
diggers. A couple of days earlier it had been unexpectedly 
strengthened hy the two lost Nan-hu labourers, who to 
Chtang’s and my own great relief turned up by the route 
from the east, looking very woe begone, but as sound as 
their nature and opium would allow. As far as Chtang 
could make out their tangled story, they had fallen asleep 
after a little * smoke' of their beloved drug, mistaken the 
track when they woke up, and then aimlessly strayed in 
the desert until, after two days’ wandering without water, 
they were guided to the caravan track by the smoke from 
the camp hre of the herdsmen we had met on our first 
approach to Ivham-nor. At a later season—and even now 
without the sustaining effect of their opium—these hapless 
fellows would almost certainly have perished. So nothing 
worst; befell them than that the herdsmen, who rightly 
suspected desertion, had forced them to rejoin us. 

The hillock we had to clear measured some eighty 
yards from east to west and nearly as much across, and 
there was nothing on the gfavcl-sirewn slopes to show 
where to search for rubbish and ancient remains. So 
parallel trenches had to be dug all along the slopes dow n, 
to the natural hard clay in order to make sure that nothing 
at this important point should escape us. There was 
plenty of work here for the men, and it took them fully 
three days to complete it, though on the very first there 
arrived a most opportune reinforcement in the shajse of 
twelve additional labourers whom Ts'ao Ta-lao-ye, Lin 
Fa wn's petty officer, had managed to bring up from Tun 
huang along with half a month's fresh supplies. What 
with all the digging effected by the men—whom small but 
prompt rewards for interesting finds kept up to the mark— 
the little hillock soon suggested a kopje girt with shelter 
trenches against modern gun-fire. The results were ample 
and offered strange surprises. 

One of these was provided by the narrow' tunnel on 
the north-west slope, in which wc first discovered that 
hatch of wooden records from Wang Mang's reign. For 
instead of forming a window to some subterraneous 
chamber, as [ had at first suspected, it proved to be the 
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only access to a well or shaft, about five or six feet square, 
which we cleared to a depth of over twelve feet without 
reaching the bottom. The earth roof of the shaft had 
originally been supported by timber, but now fell in, luckily 
without smothering any one. Dozens of wooden documents 
turned up in the sand cleared out, almost all, alas 1 badly 
decayed through damp, but some still showing legible dates 
oi the first decades after Christ ; and from these 1 concluded 
that this curious shaft had been filled up with refuse not 
very long after that period. Its original purpose seemed 
obscure, until Chiang and some of my Muhammadans 
rightly suggested that it must have been intended for a 
dungeon, the use of similar wells for the safe keeping of 
dangerous prisoners being still remembered in Chinese 
Turkestan. 

I n fact, I subsequently ascertained that such methods or 
burying prisoners as it were alive subsisted in the Central - 
Asian Khanats, too, until the time of the Russian conquest. 
The narrow side opening near the top of the well had, no 
doubt, served as an air-hole. 1 did not care at the time 
to think much of the horrors which this dungeon might 
have witnessed; but the fact that one of the inscribed 
slips here recovered, contains, according to M. Chavannes 1 
translation, an order about the burial of a man who 
had died after having been beaten, has since helped to 
recall them. Curiously enough, the well-preserved ancient 
beating-stick of the traditional shape, shown in Fig. ijz, 
was found on this very mound, 

Of the structures which the top of the hillock had once 
borne, nothing but the scantiest foundations were dis¬ 
covered, But deposits of ancient rubbish laid bare at 
different points of the slopes yielded records on wood in 
abundance. From one refuse area near the centre close 
on five dozen documents were recovered. As almost all 
the dated pieces belonged to the years 96-94 b,c„ it 
became quite certain that the occupation of this site went 
back to the time when the Limes was first established. 

That the station had then already been one of import¬ 
ance was proved by several documents emanating direct from 
the commandant of the ‘Jade Gate Barrier.' ** Others too 
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possess a distinct historical interest, r,£. one directing 
the issue of provisions to the escort of an imperial envoy 
to So-che, or Yarkand, counting eighty-seven men. In 
another again there is a reference to an ambassador sent 
to the imperial court by a chief of the great tribe of the 
Wu-siitt, who played an important part in the early history' 
of Central Asia and then dwelt in the mountains of the 
present Farghana. But of such records i shall have 
occasion to give some account later, when dealing with the 
results of M. Chavanties’ decipherment, 

A very curious find, but for the topographical facts 
explaining the peculiar character of this site, might have 
puzzled me at the time. It was a considerable number 
of large paper fragments inscribed with elegantly penned 
Chinese characters. They turned up from the floor of 
what I soon recognized to have been a small Celia, about 
ten feet square, on the western side of the hillock. That 
the texts they contained belonged to Chinese translations 
of Buddhist canonical works J could with Chiang's help 
make sure of at once, as well as of the reference made in 
another fragment to the dedication of some Buddhist 
images. So, taking into account the evidence furnished by 
the use of paper and the style of the writing, I concluded 
that these were relics from some modest shrine which had 
somehow survived at this otherwise long-abandoned site 
down to T ang limits. Other relics of it were ex-voios in the 
shape of small miniature flags made up of silk rags such as 
I had found at ancient sites excavated on my first journey. 

Next morning this conjecture received striking con¬ 
firmation by the discovery of a small wooden bowl 
embedded below the reed flooring and containing some 
eighty copper coins. Excepting two which were older, all 
were issues of the regnal period 713-742 A.U., and showed 
scarcely any wear resulting from circulation. So the 
attribution of the Buddhist text fragments to the eighth 
century, when the route to Lop-nor had last been an im¬ 
portant line of communication, became practically certain. 
One of the fragments has since been proved by SV1. 
Chavannes to belong to a Buddhist canonical text, which 
l Istian-tsang himself is known to have translated between 
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645 and 664 A.U. A fitting tribute: this to the memo rv of 
the pious traveller ; for I felt quite sure ai the time that my 
patron samt on his return journey- must have passed within 
a few yards of the debris-covered hillock. 

But what was the reason for this strange survival of 
worship at a site which must then for long centuries have 
been tit rums ? The explanation was not far to seek, A 
number of considerations, as already stated, had gradually 
Jed me to t he conclusion that the fort and thedebris-strewn 
mound of T. xrv. marked the position of the Made Gate' 
during the first two centuries a.d. When the danger of 
raids disappeared with the migration of the Huns west - 
" „ S i * nc * * aIer on Chinese control over the Tarim Basin 
was lost for centuries, the whole line of the Linus 
west of Tun-huang was abandoned to the wilderness 
But occasional caravans, as we know from Fa-hsien’s 
travels, still continued to use the desert route, and, no 
doubt, wandering herdsmen and hunters still visited the 
grazing along the lakes and marshes of the terminal course 
ol the bu-lo Ho. 

So local worship had a chance of proving once more 
us tenacity. It dung to the site where those leaving the 
Jade Gate of the ‘Great Wall' for the difficult desert 
journey had of old been accustomed to put up ex-votos at 
the border shrmeand pray for a safe return, just as Chinese 
travellers still do at Chia-yii-kuan, the modern equivalent 
ul the Jade Gate. W hat more conclusive proof of that 
tradition haying survived to the present day could [ have 
wished lor than that presented by a small modern shrine 
which lay in rums only a hide over a hundred yards t<. [he 
west ot the hillock explored ? The coarsely’ made day 
images were all broken, perhaps the aci of some truculent 
Tungims, and the roof and all woo, 1 work had disappeared 
But there was evidence of herdsmen still offering prayer 
at the ruin and my own labourers from superstitious fear 
coidd not be induced to dig even near it, I v^as not 
altogether sorry Tor this, since the chance of hodine any¬ 
thing or interest under the modem ruin seemed remote, 
and because this continued veneration was in itself an 
interesting archaeological asset. 
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] cannot stop to describe here various interesting minor 
finds which rewarded our laborious clearing of all the layers 
of ancient debris and refuse on the hillock once occupied by 
the Gate station. There were plentiful tugs of cast-off 
clothing: remains of iron implements; well-made shoes in 
hemp and other stout materials ; fragments of lacquer bowls 
showing tastefully designed scroll ornamentation in black 
on red ground—all relics which* insignificant in them¬ 
selves, helped me to picture the life once witnessed by this 
important border post (Figs. 172, 174), A reconnaissance 
made from this point while the digging was still in progress 
had revealed extensive rubbish layers at a point about two 
and a half miles northward and at a short distance within 
the main line of the Linus ; and thither I moved camp 
on the morning of April 24th, 

At first sight there was nothing to attract attention to 
the spot, and without I ila Bai's keen eyes, which noticed 
a slight swelling on, the edge of a bare plateau tongue, I 
should probably have passed It without heeding, The 
gravel-strewn little mound, only about two or three feet 
high and less than forty feet across, proved to contain the 
del iris trom some brick-built structure, too much decayed 
and too scanty for any determination of its original char- 
? cter * „ The dozen and a half of records on wood which we 
^ in date from 65 to 137 a.u, At 

the tune I noted this indication of relatively late occupa¬ 
tion with special interest; for the ruin lay just within the 
comer where the line of the second ary wall above mentioned 
would join the main wall, if continued across an impassable 
marsh m its direction from south to north. 
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Bui that this point must have been occupied far earlier 
by a post of some importance soon became evident when 
my search revealed extensive refuse layers not only on the 
slopes below the debris mound but also on others farther 
away, As inscribed pieces of wood recovered from the 
latter rattled from 61 B.c. onwards, it seems probable that 
this rubbish had been thrown out from some structures 
which existed earlier and have completely disappeared 
These various refuse deposits yielded so rich a harvest 
of Chinese documents that from the first 1 could not 
doubt that they marked the position of an important post, 
probably the quarters of some sectional commandant. 
M. Chav amt es’ analysis and translation of the records 
recovered from this post (T. xv. a), altogether over 160 
pieces, have fully confirmed this conclusion. They have 
also revealed the existence of so large a number of specially 
interesting pieces that l cannot refrain here from at least 
alluding to a few of them. 

Foremost in importance from the philological point of 
view is a beautifully written and perfectly preserved 
triangular tablet about fourteen inches long, which contains 
the first chapter of a lexicographical work, the Chi-chtu- 
chang, famous in Chinese literature and the subject of 
much learned commentary. As it is known to have been 
composed between 48 and 33 B.c., and as the tablet dis¬ 
covered by me must have been written w'ilhin a century or 
two later, the crltical importance which It possesses for the 
history of the traditional text can be easily understood 
even by the non-S biologist. In any case M. Chavannes, 
in a preliminary notice communicated to the Academic des 
Inscriptions, has declared this tablet to be the earliest 
authentic specimen of a Chinese literary text. The par¬ 
ticular work has always been much in use among Chinese 
students; and the discovery of pieces from it, not here 
alone, but at other Limes stations, proves that the studious 
habits of the race were represented even among the 
soldiers exiled on this desolate border. 

Another very curious find consisted of a batch of eleven 
neatly written bamboo slips, scattered but dearly marked 
by thdr identical shape and writing as originally belonging 
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to a sort of medical note-book (Fig. n^, «). Some of 
them contain ‘ cast; records ' and prescriptions for particular 
patients, others general recipes for men or ailing animals, 
mostly with special mention of the physicians with whom 
they originated. As 3 sample. I may mention the record 
left by the medical attendant' Mr. An-kuo' of his twentieth 
consultation in the sad case of 'Mr. An Tien-hui,' who, 
having been benumbed with cold and in consequence 
tumbled out of his car, had injured himself internally, 
and who even after thirty days of treatment still suffered 
in his chest and extra initios. 

Of the great mass of records, which comprise chiefly 
reports, orders, and miscellaneous memos of military 
administration along the Lima, it is impossible to 
mention here more than a few. Thus, in a ' circular to 
the posts of the Yu-men Barrier,’ a sectional commander 
regrets to acknowledge the absence of certain soldiers at 
the time of the official inspection, and gives due warn¬ 
ing of the punishments to be awarded in such cases 
The ‘ I-iso ll Company' here specified appears to have 
garrisoned this post right through the period covered by 
the records. Elsewhere we hear of difficulties about 
effective signalling, the distribution of duties among the 
men at the actual watch-posts, and such like. 

A very interesting find, the archaeological importance 
of which has only been realized since M, Chavan lies' 
interpretation, was a narrow strip of strongly woven 
cream-coloured silk bearing a line of Chinese characters 
inked in. This states precisely the length, weight, and 
price of a bale of silk, from the edge of which it had 
been torn off. The name of the place of manufacture, 
Yen-ch’eng, a locality in Shan tung, serves to fix the date 
ot its production at the close of the first, or in the early 
pan of the second, century a.d. But what I greeted wkn 
particular interest is the statement there made of the 
width of the silk piece, vig, two feet and two inches. \Vc 
know that the Chinese foot, with its decimal division into 
ten inches, has varied very considerably under succeeding 
dynasties. But when at the British Museum 1 came to 
measure up this very strip of silk with the bootmaker's 
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foot-measure discovered at the watch-station T. viil (Fig, 

> 73. s) ( the original width of the piece proved exactly two 
feet and two inches according to the standard of the Han 
period. 

I next applied my ancient measure to the small bale of 
silk which, as related in Chapter xsxn., I had unearthed 
at the Lop-nor site, and to a piece of silk found in one of the 
ancient ruins at Mi ran. The result tallied again as closely 
as is possible in the case of fabrics which in the course of 
seventeen centuries were bound to shrink a trifle. On 
the other hand, if measured by the foot-measure found at 
the Lop-nor site and manifestly belonging to the Chin 
period (3fd-4th century A.D.), all these pieces would show 
a width of fiVar. one foot and nine inches. Thus, by the 
evidence of actual silk remains brought to light from three 
widely distant sites, we can now establish that the silk 
exported from China to Central Asia and thence to the 
classical West during the centuries immediately before 
and after Christ retained a uniform width, corresponding 
approximately to one foot ten inches British measure, while 
the measuring standard in China underwent a considerable 
alteration during that period. 

But this end strip was not the only silk remnant of 
antiquarian interest preserved in the refuse layers of the 
station T. xv. 4, It was there that I discovered a small 
silken envelope a couple of inches long, which must once 
have held a letter written on a rolled strip of silk and on 
which M. Chavannes has been able to read the address. 
Equally interesting from another point of view is a narrow 
strip of silk bearing a long line in Indian Brahmt characters 
of a type associated with the rule of the lndo-Scytbian or 
Kushana emperors. It has not yet been deciphered ; so 
we cannot conjecture how this easternmost specimen of 
a document in true Indian script found its way to the 
* Great Wall/ Of a tablet showing ' unknown ’ characters 
by the side of Chinese writing I may make passing 
mention, as a further indication of the polyglot traffic 
which is likely to have been, brought to the Lima by the 
ancient caravan route. 

Among the miscellaneous Finds of ancient rags, 
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broken utensils, old boots, etc., which had survived in the 
refuse practically as fresh as when they were thrown 
down there, I can single out only one for special refer¬ 
ence, It was a small closely tied bundle containing 
the broken pieces of a feathered arrow with the barbed 
bronze arrow-head packed a way amongst them. The 
most likely explanation was that, in accordance with a 
system still in vogue in certain military departments 
over-anxious to check petty defalcation, broken arrows 
had to be returned ‘into store* before new ones could 
be issued. 

Our rich haul at this station was completed by April 
25th, a perfectly clear day, when after long hours of work 
in a blazing sun I enjoyed in the evening a glorious vision 
of the snowy range far away to the south. What a 
vivifying contrast it was to the level expanse of gravel 
and salt marsh and the dreary bleakness of the low hills 
northward 1 

On the following morning 1 moved camp to the large 
ruin, some five miles eastwards, which when we first 
passed it on the journey to Tun-huang. had struck me by 
its palace-like dimensions (Fig. 15b) My reconnaissances 
had since shown that this huge structure, T. xv m. t with a 
much - decayed watch - tower rising oil the plateau edge 
immediately south of it, lay actually on the line of the 
Limes as well as on the old caravan route. An expanse 
of lakelets and impassable marsh land, some four miles 
long and two across, stretched on its north side and 
rendered defence by a wail quite unnecessary. But 
neither the familiarity I had gained with the" general 
plan and arrangements of the Limes nor the close survey 
I now made of the imposing ruin could at first give me 
any clue as to its true character and purpose. 

The building with its enclosing walls presented the im¬ 
posing length ol over 550 feet, and at first sight suggested 
a barrack or Ya - men ; yet the very proportions were 
enough to dispel such a notion. It consisted mainly of 
three big halls* each 139 feet long and 48^ feet wide, 
which adjoined lengthwise and formed a continuous block 
lacmg due south. Their walls, five and a half feet thick 
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and constructed of solid layers of stamped clay about three 
inches in Lhickness, rose on a terrace of hard clay which 
hat been cut away to within ten feet or so of the outer 
wall faces to form a natural base. As the latter stood fully 
fifteen feet above the low-lying ground occupied by the en¬ 
closure. and as the walls of the hails in spite of their decay 
still rose in parts to twenty-five feet or more, the height 
of the whole mitt was impressive, 

A wall of large sun-dried bricks had once formed an 
enclosure around, keeping with its sides parallel u> the 
outer faces of the great structure but at different distances. 
While on the north this enclosing wall ran within fifteen 
yards of the base, on the south it receded to about tofi 
yards from it, leaving a wide courtyard for approach. 
Owing to moisture from the low-lying ground, the en¬ 
closing wall had in most places crumbled away in to a mere 
mound. But at four points of it, diagonally facing the four 
corners of the great block of halls, there still rose massive 
watch-towers to heights of over twenty feet. The Tact that 
these towers were built within the enclosure seemed to 
indicate that they were meant, not for defence, but as 
points of vantage for sentinels. 

Owing to erosion under-cutting the base, the south 
waits of the halls had fallen for considerable stretches, 
and deep hollows had been scooped out in the iloor 
and base by the drainage of occasional rainfall escaping 
on this side. This made it difficult to ascertain where 
the main entrances of the three big halls and the stairs 
once giving access to them had been situated. Large 
windows, such as halls of this great size would have 
needed for their proper lighting, there were none to be 
seen in the extant walls. But, curiously enough, the 
latter both to north and south were at irregular intervals 
pierced by triangular openings about three feet high, on 
a level flush with the door as well as about fifteen feet 
above it. tt was clear they could have been intended not 
so much for lighting as for ventilation. Of internal lutings 
or arrangements which might have thrown some light on 
the purpose of the whole building, 1 could trace no remains. 
A narrow platform or plinth which ran round the foot of 
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the -wans at a height of eight inches or so did not give 
any due. 

So ail hope of solving this structural puzzle with any 
certainty rested upon what records or other finds excava¬ 
tion might yield, 1 lost no time about starting them, 
but at iirst with very scanty results. The search made 
in those portions of the great halls where the original 
door still survived, proved fruitless, except along ihe foot 
or the north wall in the central JialL There we discovered 
half-a-dozen fragments of inscribed wooden slips. Some 
of them seemed to relate to individual soldiers, naming 
their places of origin faraway in Honan and elsewhere; 
but none of them gave dates or any him as to the character 
of the ruin, 

Then i had the whole of the fairly well protected 
narrow court on the north side searched, and was just 
beginning to wonder at the total absence of any refuse 
heaps when at last, on scraping the ground at the foot 
01 the tower occupying the north - west comer, we came 
upon two-score inscribed pieces of wood and bamboo 
scattered amidst straw and ashes. Still more abundant 
were blank bamboo slips, all much worn and repeatedly 
scraped, evidently representing ' waste paper 1 which had 
been prepared for iresh use as palimpsest records. The 
inscribed tablets, too, had here for the greater part 
suffered badly from moisture, and it was not until the 
very last piece turned up that Chiang could recognize 
n precise date. As it corresponded 10 the year 51 a,c, 
it now became certain that the ruin dated back to the 
early period of the Limes occupation, 

But the doubt about the nature of the ruin did not lift 
until Chiang, by such prolonged poring over these records 
as would have done credit to any Western palaeographer, 
made quite sure that two among them distinctly referred 
to a granary. In the course of these days the idea occurred 
to us both, as well as to Naik Ram Singh, independently, 
that this strange big building might have been erected for 
the purpose of serving as a supply-store to the troops 
stationed or moving along the wall. The structural pecul¬ 
iarities above noted ; the small openings for ventilation; 
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the size of the halls quite urns ui ted for habitation; the 
choice of a building site conveniently accessible yet well 
raised above the adjoining ground; the arrangements 
for guarding ihe building, not against hostile attack, but 
against theft, all found thus their simple explanation. 

But definite proof was supplied only b\ M Chavannes 
detailed analysis of the still legible records. One among 
them is an issue order for grain signed by three officials 
specifically named as in charge of the granary'. Another 
is still more significant, because it is an acknowledgment 
for a large consignment of corn delivered from a specified 
area of cultivation in the Tun-huang oasis, evidently as 
its contribution towards commissariat requirements of the 
border. Elsewhere, again, we find an order lor twenty 
suits of a particular sort of clothing such as a military 
magazine might store- 

The advantages of an advanced base of supply on lilts 
desert border, both Ibr the troops which guarded it and for 
the expeditions, missions, and caravans which passed .dong 
it. must be obvious to any one lamiliar with the difficulties 
of moving large bodies of men over such ground. As 1 
looked towards this ruined magazine from the route edging 
the plateau, and twenty centuries ago the main artery for 
Chinese trade and political expansion westward, I could 
not help turning my thoughts back to the huge sheds and 
1 commissariat godowns ‘ which the traveller must {Miss as 
he approaches Peshawar, They contain the military stores 
provided for an advance, if ever it be needed, by the one 
great route which connects India in its extreme north-west 
corner with Kabul and thence with Central Asia. 

And yet what a smiling look even the most barren parts 
of the KHyber Pass bear when compared with the desert 
through which the Chinese once moved their troops to 
Lop-nor! In those days the great magazine must have 
seen busy scenes, and quarters for guards and admin is tra¬ 
it ve pcrsonnfi, no doubt, existed near it. The remains of 
all such less permanent structures had disappeared before 
the attack of wind erosion or moisture, except on a clay 
terrace near the eastern enclosing wall, where we came, 
upon layers of refuse, and below them a room partly dug 
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out of the solid day. The single record found here also 
dated from 52 ej.C. 

But it was not merely the archaeological assurance 
gained that cheered me while encamped at this ruin. 
On exploring two ancient watch-stations north-eastwards 
(T. xix. and T. xx.), I had noticed from the top of the 
high isolated clay terraces on which their ruins were 
perched (Fig. 178), that the wall here reappearing rested 
its right ilank on a lake over two miles long, and that an 
open channel of water apparently led into the falter from 
the side of the Khara-nor and again left it westwards. A 
short reconnaissance north had shown me that it was a 
real river, some twenty yards broad, and quite unfordable 
at this point, flowing out of the lake with a velocity of 
nearly a yard per second. At the same time 1 convinced 
myself that, between the lake on the east and the wide 
marsh bed already mentioned as extending north of the 
magazine, there stretched a tongue of firm ground with a 
few isolated clay terraces. This circumstance at once 
accounted for the care taken to close this gap in the 
natural line of defence. 

The wall was dearly traceable eastwards to the very 
edge of the lake's marshy foreshore, which showed a level 
only five feet lower than the foot of the wall, and was 
evidently still liable to periodical inundation. This was an 
important piece of evidence, agreeing with observations 
made at other points where the wall abutted on lakes or 
marsh beds, and proving that the difference here in the 
water level of the present and ancient times could not have 
been very great. There was another curious fact pointing 
to little change in the local conditions of soil and climate. 
The whole area between the two towers and farther on to 
the lake shore w;ls covered with a luxuriant jungle of wild 
poplars—just as it must have been two thousand years ago : 
For the wall here proved by exception to be constructed, not 
with the usual reed fascines, but with layers of Toghrak 
branches, the material still abundant on the spot, 

The time 10 realize fully the geographical importance of 
that observation about the lake outflow arrived when in tile 
evening Rai Ram Singh rejoined me from the prolonged 
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tour of reconnaissance on which l had despatched him 
a fortnight earlier to the westernmost extremity of the 
wall. After tracing a far*extending line of towers south- 
westwards, and a wide basin of salt marshes and lakes 
which lay in front of them, he had returned to the caravan 
route at the point known to us as Toghrak-bulak, in order 
to replenish his supply of fresh water. Where he expected 
10 find a spring-fed marsh, as seen on our first journey 
towards Tun-huang. he discovered to his surprise a deep 
and rapid river flowing westwards. He recognized at once 
that such a volume of water could only come from tile 
Hood of the Su-lo Ho which, as I realized at the time of 
our first approach from the Lop-nor side, had once made 
Us way into that dry eroded hasin we traversed on the 
day before reaching Toghrak-bulak. I had specially asked 
him to re-examine the dry river beds then sighted near 
it. Now, after fording with difficulty the river which 
flowed in the Toghrak-bulak bed, he followed it downwards 
until he made quite sure that it emptied Itself through 
s little delta into the south-eastern end of the basin 
which early in March we had iound quite dry. 

Since my return to the \ had myself looked out 

more than once for the old bed, dry as I supposed it would 
be. stretching west of the Khara-nor, and on the north side 
of the fortified line. Once or twice I Had pushed some 
distance beyond the latter to what seemed the very foot of 
an unbroken glacis of gravel sloping up gently towards 
the Kuruk-tagh. My abundant archaeological tasks would 
not allow me to move beyond this. So for the time being 
J had been driven to the assumption that the dry 1 beds 
noticed about Toghrak-bulak had their continuation to¬ 
wards Khara-nor only in the chain of Isolated depressions, 
some dry, some still occupied by salt marshes, which 
we had come across both within and without the line of 
the wall. 

In this case a direct connection between those old beds 
and the Khara-nor could not well have existed within 
historical times. But now the aspect of this puzzling 
question of drainage was completely changed by the dis¬ 
covery of an actual outflow from the lake which lay west 
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of Khara-uor and was unmistakably connected with it, and 
also by Ram Singh's discovery of a river flowing through the 
Toghrak-bulak bed. It became certain that the Toghrak- 
bulak river was fed from the Khara-nor, and that the latter 
was not the terminal basin of the Su-lo Ho river, as had 
been assumed hitherto. But it still remained to deter¬ 
mine whether the connection between those two lay, as I 
expected, through the series of minor lakes and marshes I 
had seen west of Kharn-nor, or whether there was perhaps 
a channel carrying the water of the Su-lo Ho direct from 
the latter down to Toghrak-bulak. 

This question, too, was finally answered when on the 
morning of April i(jth I set out to track this connection. 
From our camp near the big magazine ruin we moved to 
the north-west, skirting the wide basin of reed-covered 
marsh and lagoons, until suddenly we came upon a narrow 
and deep-cut Nullah receiving the suspected outflow 
towards Toghrak-bulak. It was a regular river, over 
twenty-five yards broad, and Ilowing with a velocity of a 
little under one yard per second. In the middle the water 
was over six feet deep. Though drinkable, it tasted 
distinctly brackish from all the salt deposits which this 
spring hood was sweeping out of the lake beds. As I 
followed this continuation of the Su-lo Ho for some 
distance downwards, 1 fully understood how easily the 
river could here escape discovery owing to the very 
deceptive way in which its course is masked by what 
looks an unbroken glacis of gravel, J must have ap¬ 
proached it before at another point, to within a quarter of 
a mile or so without noticing its existence. Vet for the 
time boats could have passed along it with ease. 

On the same day l shifted my camp back to the site of 
the 1 Yli-mcn ’ tort, preliminary to a move for the exploration 
of the westernmost portion of the Lime. r, while Rai Ram 
Singh was sent eastwards for survey work about Khara- 
nor. Then on April 30th, by a forced march over twenty- 
eight miles, I brought my straggling column of camels 
and men right across to the point where the line of the 
wall as marked by its watch-towers was seen to bend round 
to the south-west. The heal and glare on the bare gravel 
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plateaus was most trying; and when in the evening we 
descended to the edge of the wide marsh-filled basin which 
stretched westwards as far as the -rye could reach, we 
were assailed by clouds of mosquitoes and other insects. 
In order to secure some protection from this pest, and yet 
at the same time to keep reasonably near 10 the springs 
located by the Surveyor and to the grazing, I pushed for 
nearly two miles beyond the edge of the basin, here lined 
by a belt of luxuriant vegetation, to where a bold and 
broad terrace of clay promised a dry and airy camping- 
place. For, like the wild camels whose re sting-grounds 
we had repeatedly come upon on the top of isolated c!ay 
ridges or plateaus, we soon realized that an elevated w ind¬ 
swept position was the only means for escaping the worst 
onsets of those insect bends. 

The tents had scarcely been pitched in the darkness 
when I became aware that the choice of our camping- 
ground had given us protection from a far more serious 
danger. The labourers sitting down for a little smoke 
while waiting for the baggage, had lit fires in the jungle 
and carelessly left them smouldering. A strong north 
wind, which rose after dark, fanned these into a big con¬ 
flagration, spreading with amazing rapidity amidst the dry 
thickets of scrub and reed-beds, It was a wonderful sight 
to watch the broad array of Hames over-running the lealiess 
wintry jungle. I t spread a glorious Illumination on three 
sides of us. and burst into something like fireworks when¬ 
ever groves of large Toghraks were set ablaze. From the 
bare slope of our clay terrace we could watch the grand 
spectacle without serious apprehension. But when the 
first supply of water brought along from the springs was 
exhausted, Hassan Akhun found it no easy task to take 
the camels back to them by a circuitous route, and most 
of our animals did not get a drink until daybreak. 
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When on the morning of May ist 1 seL out to visit the 
neighbouring ruins ana reconnoitre this new ground, I was 
obstructed not a little by the strange combination of water 
and fire. Most of the ground separating our camp terrace 
from the three watch-towers within view was marshy, and 
it cost much care and many detours to avoid hopeless 
bogs. At the same time, where the soil on the edge of 
the .wide depression was firmer, the fire in the reed-beds 
was still smouldering, and a passage had to be picked with 
caution. All over the low ground salt efflorescence was 
abundant, and its contrast with the blackened tamarisks and 
Toghraksand the singed reeds very striking. It seemed 
cruel to set: this hardy jungle vegetation, which had held 
its own amidst such deterrent conditions of soil and climate, 
succumb to tire just when it was preparing to greet its 
short-lived spring. 

But physical drawbacks were soon forgotten over the 
absorbing antiquarian interest of the site. A careful 
survey of the ground soon convinced me that 1 now stood 
within the westernmost extension of the Limes. With that 
unfailing eye for topography and all its strategic bearings 
which the Chinese have proved again and again to possess, 
the engineers of the Emperor Wu-ti had carried their 
fortified border line right up to the point where it could 
rest its flank safely upon a huge depression—once, no 
doubt, a great lake basin and since historical times an 
impassable bog in most places. A took at Map l and its 
inset A, much reduced as is the scale, will fully explain 
this; but a much larger map would lx- needed to illustrate 
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the details, Instead of taking the wall towards Toghrak- 
L-ulak, where the caravan route must have run then as 
now, the constructors of the Linus let it continue due 
west along a narrow and well-raised plateau tongue up to 
its extreme point. 

There a tower (T. iv. b) built or carefully laid bricks, 
and still over twenty-three feet high, rose on the brink 
of steep clay cliffs some 120 feet in height, commanding 
ati extensive view westwards and over scrub and gravel Sai 
to the north. No better look-out place could have been 
selected for this exposed portion of the fortified line. But 
the wall had been carried about one and a half miles farther 
west to an isolated clay terrace rising from the scrub - 
covered edge of the basin to a height slightly lower than 
the plateau end just mentioned (Fig, iSt). The top of 
Lhis terrace was occupied by a much-decayed tower in 
stamped clay (T, IV. a), which completely overlooked the 
tow-lying ground all round. Here the wall took a sharp 
turn to die south, and could be traced as a low mound for 
a mile or so running in the direction of the terrace on 
which our camp stood. But as the soil there grew more 
and more marshy, the last faint indication of the agger 
soon disappeared entirely. It was clear that the very 
nature of the ground to the west, all spring-fed marsh and 
lagoons, had rendered defence by a wall needles* on this 
llank farther on. But a line of towers visible far away to 
the south-west, perched at great intervals on headlands 
of the plateau, showed that the (lank had been guarded ah 
the same. 

The ruined quarters adjoining the tower T, iv. h yielded 
a number of well-preserved Chinese records on wood and 
silk, on one of which Chiang thought he could recognize 
a date corresponding to the year 94 b.c. So my thoughts 
were carried back to near the times when this Limit had 
served the first political expansion of China westwards. 
As I looked round from the commanding position occupied 
by this tower, I wondered why its builders had not rested 
content to let the wall make its bend here. Then my 
attention was attracted by two straight lines of mounds 
rising above the scrub-covered ground in the direction of 
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the Iasi tower westwards. They looked distinctly like 
the remains of earth ramparts meeting at right angles, 
and their position within the bend of the wall and near 
its western most point at once suggested an entrenched 
camp. 

Naik Ram Singhs who had taken the labourers to the 
ruin while 1 was reconnoitring, had already noticed these 
curious lines. Subsequently, an riding over the ground, 

1 found that in spite of much ' Shor,' or salt efflorescence, 
scrub of various sorts and reeds were covering it in pro¬ 
fusion ; and so it was difficult to follow the lines up. But 
rows of little mounds, tight 10 ten feet high, and thickly 
covered with dead Toghrak trunks and branches, could 
even thus be made out at what from above 1 had taken 
for the south-west angle of the enclosed area. On going 
up a steep terrace a short distance to the north, the lines of 
ramparts showed up again, forming an oblong about five 
hundred yards long and half that across, With its short 
side on the north this oblong seemed to approach closely 
the line of wall connecting the two westernmost towers 
(T. iv. a. and b). 

Were these then the remains of an entrenched camp 
established at some time at the very point where the 
ancient route from the Tarim Basin passed within the 
walled line of the Limes ? Would this not have been the 
most likely position to select for the original * Jade Gate ’? 
Here at the foot of the plateau there would have been some 
shelter from bitter winds and no difficulty about reaching 
water by digging. A larger station for troops was here 
justified by the risks to be guarded against at this exposed 
corner. At the same time its existence would furnish 
adequate explanation both for the extension of the wall to 
a point beyond the tower T. iv. 11, and for the construction 
of a third tower (T. iv, c, Fig. 181), which we found over¬ 
looking and guarding the site from a plateau tongue about 
one and a hsdf miles to the south-east. For the complete 
decay of the rampart and the total absence of structural 
remains inside I could account by the vicinity of abundant 
subsoil water. In fact, eight months later 1 had occasion to 
acquaint myself with die exactly corresponding results which 
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permeation with water had produced on mined sites by the 
salt-impregnated shores of Lake Baghrash. 

On May and, while excavation at the towers continued 
under ChiangssG-ych and the Naik, I made a long day’s 
reconnaissance with a few mounted men along the ancient 
route to the north-west. It furnished definite proof that, 
though there had been no extension of the wall in that 
direction, yet the towers I passed on my first approach to 
Toghrak-bulak in March had been constructed at the same 
time as the Lima proper. Evidently these were meant for 
watch-posts from which fire signals, such as the records or the 
Linus so often mention, could be sent on in advance to the 
detachments guarding the walk Their position suggested 
that the deep-cut old river bed, now completely dry, near 
which these outpost towers were built, had then still received 
water from the Su-lo Ho, or had, perhaps, served as its 
main flood-bed. Now the river was confined to the narrow 
Toghrak-bulak bed. filling it so completely that we had to 
descend some distance before we could find a place shallow 
enough to cross. Its width there was over forty vards, the 
water being close on three feet deep, and flowing with a 
velocity of about two yards per second. 

The following days were devoted to the exploration of 
the line of watch-stations which stretched far away to the 
south-west along the edge of the great marshy basin. The 
distances at which they were placed from each other, ranging 
from lour to six miles, showed clearly that they were meant 
mainly as signalling-posts along a line and not lor the 
purpose of warding off inroads, The objects which the 
wall was intended to serve along the front of the Linus 
was here secured by the impassable nature of the marshes 
westwards. Yet even thus the links of the chain of posts 
could not have been kept so far .apart, with the consequent 
saving in trouble and cost, had not the configuratio 11 of the 
ground offered ideal positions all along for conspicuous 
signalling-stations. 

As a look at the inset map A shows, the bare gravel- 
covered plateau marking the foot of the glacis of the 
mountains here stretches out a succession of finger-like 
ridges of clay. These project into the wide marsh-filled 
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depression like promontories of a much-indented coast-line* 
Rising with very steep faces to heights of lao to 200 feet 
above the intervening depressions and commanding ex¬ 
tensive views, these ridges furnished excellent natural 
bases for the towers, and the Chinese engineers did not 
fail to make the most of them. On this account it was 
always easy for us to sight these towers from afar* It was 
curious to note, as the survey progressed to the south-west, 
how much care they had taken to place their signalling 
towers tor a direct distance of more than twenty-tour miles 
in an almost straight line, as if they had fixed their positions 
by sighting with a diopter! But it would need a large- 
scale map to discuss such details. 

But, quite apart from the skill of this early military 
engineering, there was enough of interest in certain physical 
features of this forlorn region to reward attention. As 1 
made my way slowly from lower to tower I found my sell 
skirting the coast-line of an ancient lake basin now partially 
dried up. While crossing in succession its bays and inlets, 
all occupied by abundant Toghrak groves and reed-beds, 
and then again the boldly sculptured day ridges which 
formed the headlands between {Figs. [So. [Si), 1 could 
not help noticing that the latter almost all ran in the same 
direction from south-east to north-west. Where the bays 
were wider there could be seen within them strings of 
isolated clay terraces exactly parallel to the ridges. Else¬ 
where the latter had a continuation formed by similar clay 
terraces projecting farther into the marshy basin and still 
maintaining the same bearing. 

The bays and intervening ridges clearly owed their 
direction to the carving done by running water, which had 
once descended from the foot of the distant mountains 
and across that gravel glacis now so terribly dry. This 
became quite certain when, just below one of the ridges 
crowned on its lop. some 200 feet higher, by a conspicuous 
watch-tower, 1 came upon a deep-cut dry river bed. It 
came from the south-east, and showed unmistakable signs 
of having been washed by occasional floods at a relatively 
recent period. The banks were so steep that the camels 
could not be got across without difficulty. Elsewhere, 
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too. the Surveyor, in the course of his reconnaissance, came 
upon dry ravines cut by hoods into the glacis. The 
springs which we found rising in marshy beds within 
the larger bays also supplied proof of such drainage. 

But it was equally certain that in forming those 
curious strings of isolated clay terraces another powerful 
agent had been at work, wind erosion. Again and again 
I observed how the crest of the narrow but still continuous 
ridges was being gradually sapped and scooped by wind- 
cut trenches mainly starting from the north-east, jt 
was, of course, the direction from which since the winter 
we had learnt to expect the most violent gales. The 
ridges, stretched more or less at right angles across 
the line of the prevailing winds, were thus bound to be 
gradually broken up into terraces by the cutting force of 
the wind and the grinding produced by the driven sand 
which it uses for us instrument. But as l looked at the 
towers and saw how relatively little their bases had 
suffered by erosion in the course of two thousand years, 

I could judge what countless ages were needed even for 
that powerful agent to carve out those terraces from the 
hard clay, and finally to plane them away altogether. 

I had before me the clearest illustration of that 
interaction of water and wind erosion which must have 
produced the majje ol detached clay terraces 1 had 
before encountered, both at the north-eastern end of the 
ancient Lop-nor lake bed, and again in the terminal basin 
of the Su-lo Ho, and around Khara-nor. In the light 
of the evidence here gathered ] was able to understand 
better the powerful role which wind erosion had played 
in this region as a geological factor affecting surface 
formations. Its effects upon the work of man were marked 
with equal clearness. Again and again I noted, in the 
course of my surveys on the Limes, how relatively well 
preserved the wall often rose along those sect ions which 
lay parallel to the prevailing direction or the winds, while 
where the line had heen drawn across and in any way 
barred the progress of dust and fine gravel, wind erosion 
had badly breached or practically effaced iht rampart, 

I had ample occasion to convince myself that the winds 
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which now blow over the desert with remarkable violence 
and persistence come mainly from the north-east and east. 
How often had Chiang and myself had reason to comment 
upon that terribly cutting wind which sweeps down the 
lower Su-io i lo valley from the side of the Mongolian Gobi, 
and which, as he told me beforehand. Chinese travellers 
to and from Turkestan have learned to dread under the 
name of 1 the wind of An-hsi ! The whole region seemed, 
indeed, a true home for Boreas and his sons. The extent 
and character of the damage which the wall has suffered in 
its various sections fully agreed with the evidence furnished, 
on :a vastly larger material and chronological scale, by the 
jagged ridges and isolated terraces of this ancient lake 
shore. 

1 his observation derives additional importance from 
the fact that the same prevailing winds make their effect 
idt even far away in the Tarim lias hi. as I had ample 
occasion to observe in the climatic conditions and surface 
formations round Lop-nor. It is probable that many 
years will pass before that delectable- region and the 
equally attractive desert tracts about i un-huang are pro¬ 
vided with their meteorological stations to supply exact 
data,—and to tax scientific devotion. But even without 
such data 1 may hazard the conjecture that a Itkelj explana¬ 
tion for these prevailing winds is supplied by ‘aspiration,' 
due to the higher temperatures which the atmosphere of 
the low-lying desert around and to the west of Lop-nor 
inusi generally attain as compared with the great barren 
plateaus of stone and gravel to the north of the Su-lo Ho 
depression. 

for me there was something distinctly stimulating in 
the bigger physical features of this desert of gravel and 
marsh-land, and in the expanding horizon as we moved from 
tower lo tower south-westwards. i he great marshy basin 
with its glittering salt efflorescence looked at times as if it 
were still one big lake. On clear days—and of such we 
now had several—1 thought I could distinguish high ridges 
of drift sand beyond it to the north-west, the easternmost 
offshoots of the Kum-tagh sands we had skirted from the 
Lop-nor side. From the southern edge of the basin the 
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bare gravel glacis was seen rising to the foot of an outer 
chain of hills completely overrun by huge dunes and 
presenting a truly formidable appearance. This great 
obstacle must have absolutely protected the end of the 
Limes from being turned on the south. Behind this at 
times towered up a magnificent range of snowy mountains, 
the watershed towards the north of the Tibetan plateaus 
of Tsaidaro. 

The feeling of remoteness which the whole silent land¬ 
scape breathed was evidently shared by the wild camels. 
They were now sighted frequently, moving down to the 
sprtngs and the grazing in the bay-like depressions, or else 
speeding away fleetly to their resting-places on the bare 
gravel plateaus to seek protection irom the myriads of 
tormenting insects. Smaller game seemed to do likewise. 
Only we men had to stick to our ruins and camps close by 
the spring-fed marshes, and suffered accordingly in spite 
of big fires and all else we could do to ward off those pests. 
Even the motoring veil [ was now wearing day and night 
failed to provide adequate protection, l’hc heat and glare, 
too, had grown more and more trying. 

1 could scarcely wonder that under such conditions 
the difficulty in retaining our somnolent labourers steadily 
increased. The vicinity of the caravan route had helped 
somewhat to calm their apprehensions about being in the 
desert. Chiang's paternal kindness of treatment and my 
constant care for keeping them well provisioned at my own 
cost had also made some impression on these shifty, callous 
fellows. But now they evidently dreaded being led farther 
and farther into the ' Great Gobi,' What with the men 
who for some ailment or other had to be invalided, and 
others who took the opportunity to desert with them back 
to the oasis, our column was now rapidly dwindling. 
There was no track or other indication of this ground 
having been frequented in recent times by herdsmen or 
others, and this seemed to depress the remnant. It was 
useless to point out to them the cut stumps of trees we 
found here and there on salt-encrusted soil amidst jungle 
mostly dead. For who might say how many centuries ago 
this clearing was done ? 
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On the evening of May 4th 1 arrived at a ridge 
tapering away as usual at its end into a line of isolated 
terraces. The fact that both the end of the ridge and the 
last outlying terrace were occupied by towers was bound 
to attract my attention. As the distance between them 
was only about two miles, the ruined tower to the east and 
within the line (T. vi. u) could not have been intended for 
a mere signalUng-post. So the thought suggested itself 
of some controlling main station. The plentiful debris 
adjoining the tower seemed to indicate quarters somewhat 
larger than usual* and numerous refuse layers scattered 
over the gravel slopes near by furnished proof of prolonged 
occupation (Fig. 182). 

the position, though not more than a hundred feet 
above the basin, seemed well chosen for a sort of point 
dappai on this dank. It commanded a complete view' of 
the southern and south-eastern shore of the lake basin, up 
to the Foot of the hill chain covered with high dunes which 
was seen to come from the direction of Nan-hit and to bend 
round to the north-west. It was clear that, as any attack 
Irom the west and the Lop nor route would have to keep 
between the shore of the marshy basin and the impassable 
high sands, the line of watch-posts thrown out almost to 
within sight of the latter and controlled from this station 
would effectively prevent the main Limes being outflanked 
by raiders. 

1 hat evening we made an experimental scraping of the 
gravel-strewn slope at a point where a few wooden posts 
protruded some twenty yards north of the tower, and soon 
brought to light about two-score inscribed Chinese tablets 
01 the usual shape. Though many of them had their sur¬ 
face decayed through exposure, the find was encouraging. 
Next morning I sent Chiang back from camp to continue 
the- search while I had to look after the sinking of a 
well, When [ rejoined him an hour later 1 found him 
triumphantly guarding for me nearly a hundred fresh 
Chinese records on wood, almost alt complete, and in spite 
of slight damage from moisture quite legible. It was a 
delightful surprise, and my satisfaction grew still further 
when I ascertained that the numerous dated pieces all 
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ranged between 65 and 57 B.C. This fine haul all came 
from an area scarcely more than two to three feet square. 

It was clear that a little office archive had been thrown 
down here on the rubbish-strewn slope; and it proved by 
no means yet exhausted. Clearing the thinner refuse 
stratum Lower down on the slope until the hard gravel 
surface was reached, and subsequently excavating and 
sifting with care the refuse round the original find-place, 
we brought the total of inscribed pieces of wood to over 
three hundred. Of uninscribed slips and tablets where 
the writing had become effaced through exposure there 
were found over two hundred more. Fig. [S3 shows the 
scene of this successful digging, and also how shallow the 
protecting cover of gravel and refuse was. 

The rest of the rubbish heaps on the other slopes 
below the watch-tower, extensive as they were, added 
scarcely more than a dozen wooden records. But in the 
course of this search, which Chiang-ssft-yeh supervised 
with his unfailing zeal and patience, there came to light 
at one point a great mass of wooden ’ shavings' covered 
with Chinese characters. As the writing was manifestly 
by the same hand, and the phrases constantly recurring. 
Chiang at once rightly concluded that these were chips 
from tablets which some officer or clerk, eager to improvc 
his penmanship, had used again and again for writing 
exercises, planing them down with a knife each lime 
to obtain a fresh surface. The material had been of 
the cheapest, roughly cut from tamarisk and Toghrak 
branches, which the jungle close at hand would furnish in 
plenty. 

The number of accurately dated records had been so 
great at this station, and their range in time so restricted, 
that the assumption seemed fully justified of the ruined 
quarters built against the iow r er representing the state in 
which they Were when last occupied about 57 n.c. So all 
constructive details about the rooms, plain as they were, 
presented points or interest. The plan reproduced in 
Fig. 184 will illustrate their arrangement, which differed 
m no essential from that elsewhere observed along the 
Limes, The thickness of the outer walls and the massive 
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wooden posts oi the narrow entrance arranged to take 
heavy holts, plainly indicated that the need of del cnee had 
been present to those who 


first built the small ir f# 
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The remains of r'urniti*" 
and equipment left behind, 
by the last occupants as of 
no value showed the same 
rrnifrtr-fn simplicity befitting 
remote frontier. There 
were curious carved bandies 
or hooks of wood, intended* 
perhaps, as emblems or for 
supporting stands of arms: 
pieces of hard wood with 
leather-lined grooves, which 
seem to have belonged to 
cross-bows or small cata¬ 
pults ; wooden torn pegs 
with rough design of a 
human head on the top; 
pieces of painted and 
lacquered bowls in wood ; 
much-mended rags of silk r* 

ganneiUSp and h more plenti¬ 
ful still, rope soled shoes of coarse make (Figs. 175* T74T 
Among the dozen or so of wooden records which had found 
a safe refuge in. a layer oi refuse on the floor ol an outer 
room, there was one dated in the year 6S Etc. Bui after 
all preceding experiences it scarcely needed this docu¬ 
mentary evidence to convince me that« in a soil which had 
seen extremely scanty rainfall for the last two thousand 
years* -aid was hur removed from any chance of interlefent 
by human agency* nothing but wind erosion could prove 
destructive even to the most perishable remains. 
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HECO&B5 FROM AM ANCIENT WATCH-STATION 

Fascinating as it was to survey the ground along this 
most desolate of borders, and to study the actual remains 
of wall towers, quarters, and arms, I found that it needed 
written records to restore a picture of the life once let! here 
and of the organization which had planted this life in the 
dcserL. Chance could not have illustrated this better than 
by letting me light, at a post so modest in its extant 
structures, upon an abundance of wooden records thrown 
out horn the commandant’s office half a century before the 
birch of Christ. The fact that they all belong to practically 
the same period, and come from a station which by off 
the main route and could not claim special importance, 
makes them all the more useful as typical evidence of the 
military administration then prevailing among the troops 
echeloned along the border. To M. Chavaunes' critical 
acumen and unsurpassed powers of scholarly work I am 
indebted for full translations and notes of all documents 
found along the Limes that are still decipherable. Availing 
myself of the fruits of his labours 1 propose to give a 
brief summary of the chief topics of antiquarian interest 
which the records or this station illustrate, and to supple¬ 
ment them where desirable by general information gleaned 
from the rest of the documents. 

From the first I had felt justified by Chiang's first 
rapid examination to hope that the records recovered 
would give iis details as to the strength, distribution, and 
life of the troops guarding the border; their commissariat, 
equipment, and the like. This hope has been fully 
realized. In the introduction to his forthcoming volume 
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M. Chavannes shows that the troops on the border were 
composed of regular companies or Uui.’ organized under 
imperial edict and permanently attached to particular 
sections. Now a large number of records found at the 
station T. Vi. b mention the " Ling-hu' (or * barbarian- 
suppressing') company in such a way as to leave no doubt 
about its having garrisoned that station and had its head¬ 
quarters there. Altogether some twenty companies are 
thus named in the records from the various stations, and 
in most cases it is stiil possible to determine the sections 
of the line which they guarded. Curiously enough, a 
record found at T. vt, n distinctly quotes an imperial 
edict concerning the raising of the Ling-hu company and 
two others which seem to have been located near l>y, and 
directs the posting ot the edict in a place suited for 
general information." 

Each company had a commandant who is frequently 
named as the recipient of orders sent from headquarters, 
and his station is always referred to as a' T'ing.' One ql 
the documents specifics 145 soldiers as attached, to this 
particular station, and M. Chavannes assumes this to 
have been the approximate number for each company. 
Under the company commandant the documents constantly 
mention the officers in charge of the watch-towers hou¬ 
ch ang) and the assistant attached to each of them. Io 
the soldiers placed under them, of whose number we are 
not exactly informed, but who must have been posted by 
reliefs, fell the duties of transmitting the_ fire signals, or 
patrolling the line, and furnishing the fatigue parties for 
collecting fuel, supplies, etc., to which our records so 
often refer, just as small groups of watch-lowers were 
garrisoned by individual companies, so the latter formed 
sections of the " harrier,' as the Limes is always spoken 0! 
under superior officers, Over the westernmost portion 
of the Limes control was exercised by ‘the military' 
commandant of the jade Gate or Yti-men,' who in rum 
depended, directly or indirectly, on the governor of the 
1 un-huang command. 

In the files recovt red from the office of the Ling-hu 
company wc have ample illustration of the administrative 
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routine which kept these links of the border hierarchy 
occupied. There ure notifications of new appointments 
to sectional command or to charge of neighbouring 
companies; injunctions for the strict observance of 
previous regulations concerning the men, animals, and 
cars which passed through the 1 barrier/ sometimes with 
the mention of specific dates, suggesting arrangements 
for convoys such as are in use, eg. for caravan traffic 
through that ' Gate of India, the Knyber Pass; instruc¬ 
tions lor the circulation of orders. Chiefs of companies 
are summoned to headquarters for discussion of particular 
questions, or detailed for the supervision of Lhe granary. 
We have reports of cases of illness, of grants of leave, and 
the like, and here and there what evidently must have been 
quasi-confidential statements of the conduct of particular 
officers and of accusations against them, 

Inspection visits along the 1 barrier 1 by superior officers, 
in one case by the governor of the Tun-huang command, 
are announced in advance. It was a sensible precaution, 
to obviate—tor the time being—awkward deficiencies in 
men, such as we find acknowledged with much contrition 
ill a record from another watch-station. The frequency 
with which orders are addressed to 1 indigenous function¬ 
aries/ apparently also entrusted with duties in guarding 
the line, is of interest; for it agrees exactly with Chinese 
policy as still maintained in the employment of such 
local auxiliaries for the guarding of outlying border posts, 
eg. on the Pamirs and among the Kirghiz of the Kun¬ 
lun. Our knowledge of the actualities referred to in 
such orders would, no doubt, be much more complete, 
were it not that in many cases the letters, though 
exactly indicating the functions of the sender and 
addressee, also the date and the person carrying the order, 
leave it to the latter to explain verbally the details of the 
message. Considering the intricacies of Chinese writing 
and official style, and the difficulty of providing an 
adequate clerical establishment for all the small detached 
posts, this procedure had, no doubt, much to recommend 
itself to officers iri a hurry and dealing with non-Chinese, 
Amidst the mass of correspondence dealing with 
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incidents of administrative routine and the still more 
numerous records concerning the internal economy of 
individual detachments, it is of special interest to come 
upon a few documents which give us a glimpse of the 
political power creating and protecting Lhis border. I he 
question how such documents, emanating, it appears, from 
the imperial chancdicrie, should have found their way to 
an outlying military post is not easily answered. But 
M. Chavanncs' scholarly analysis makes it certain th.at one 
of the records from the rubbish heap of T. VI. 1: has 
preserved for us an imperial edict directing the establish¬ 
ment of a military colony. Unfortunately there is no date 
given, and the tablet is not complete. Though the colony 
is evidently to be created in the territory oi l un-huang, 
the execution or the imperial order Is entrusted to the 
governor of Chiti-ch’dan, corresponding to the present 
iiu-chou. This important centre after its occupation In 
115 n.c, seems to have served, in fact, as the main base 
for the political influence which China under the Emperor 
Wu-ri D40-S5 b.c.) pushed farther and farther westwards. 
Two thousand soldiers raised from the garrison of the 
Tuti-huang command, and some more Lroops from Chiu- 
ch’Uan. under a complete staff of officers and accompanied 
by native functionaries, “ were to proceed to the locality to 
be occupied and to establish there an agricultural colony." 
The governor in person was charged with the duty of 
“ examining the configuration of the ground and selecting 
a suitable position. Utilizing natural obstacles, a rampart 
was to be constructed in order to exercise control at a 
distance/' 

This document, with tt 9 first-hand record of a phase in 
Chinese expansion oil these marches, is full of historical 
interest; but we can neither fix its exact date nor determine 
the location of the new military 'colony.' the reference 
to ’ natural obstacles,' as well as the find - place of the 
document would, of course, make us think of some locality 
alonj* the fortified border tine. The skill with which the 
old Chinese engineers utilized the natural defences offered 
here by lagoons and marshes has been emphasized already 
more than once. But there remains the plain Fact to be 
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faced, that the physical conditions preclude all idea of 
agricultural occupation having been possible on this line 
during the i Ian period. Neither the marshy depressions 
which musi haive Licet!„ if anything, more extensive then 
than now, nor the absolutely bare gravel plateaus, well 
removed from all possibility of irrigation, could have 
I urnt shed the fields needed tor an ‘ agricultural colony,' 

If the imperial edict really refers to the occupation of 
some part of the Limes,, as we have now traced it west of 
1 un-huang. the only explanation would be that land for 
maintaining those troops might have been secured by an 
extension of the extant oasis and its produce allotted for 
the maintenance of the detachments by the walk I t is 
true that the records more than once refer to a ■ delimita¬ 
tion ’ or clearing of ’celestial fields' as among the (OrvSe 
duties imposed on the men of the stations. But in view 
of the local conditions it seems far safer to refer this 
expression to the clearing away of reed-beds and jungle, 
which must have seriously interfered with the safe watching 
of the border, than to the breaking up of desert soil for 
tillage, which had no chance without irrigation 1 may 
mention here in passing that two more tablets from the 
same rubbish heap have proved to contain imperial 
decisions. I he points on which they were issued cannot 
be made out with certainty; but the style of writing and 
expression used in conveying the Emperor's approval 
strictly accords with the formulas attested for the clerical 
etiquette of the period. 

It is easy to understand that the records from the office 
of a small local commandant should yield more details 
about the soldiers he controlled, their condition of life and 
their duties, than about the policy and organization which 
kept them employed in guarding this route through the 
desert, 1t is of considerable interest that the recordsTwherc 
they name individual soldiers as recipients of articles of 
equipment, or otherwise, generally indicate with accuracy 
their origin, stating the canton, sub-prefecture, and province 
from which they had come. We are thus abb to TsceAain 
that the majority of these -garrison soldiers,' to use their 
specific designation, were drawn from the distant provinces 
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of Shan-hsi and Ho-nan. with a sprinkling of men from 
Kan-su, Ssu-ch’uan, and Tun-huang iisdf. 

Most of the men must have served on foot; but horse¬ 
men, too, are referred to as well as mounted messengers. 
Numerous receipts and issue-warrants show that each 
soldier was entitled to about six-tenths of a bushel of corn 
per diem. In addition, he received pay calculated according 
to length of service. An elaborate system of reckoning 
was used to establish the toral duration of the period lor 
which pay could be claimed, with reductions lor * short 
months’ of the luni-solar calendar, but also making allow¬ 
ance for the rule that two days of service on the border 
were to be counted as three, a significant indication of the 
hardships of service on such ground, in the case of a 
petty officer the daily rate of pay is stated in stiver. A 
commissariat record at a certain station mentions provision 
for the feeding of watch-dogs, anti proves that dogs 
were officially recognized as forming part of the regular 
establishment. 

Numerous inventones show that the arms supplied to 
common soldiers by the Administration consisted 0! sword, 
cross-bow, and shield. In regard to the cross-bow care is 
usually taken to indicate its effective strength by stating 
the weight required to bend it. Thus cross-bows from 
three to six -shih* are distinguished,a ‘shih‘ being equiva¬ 
lent to 120 Chinese pounds. The greatly varying weight 
of the arrow-heads actually found By us bears out these 
distinctions as to the size and power of the cross-bows from 
which they were intended to be shot. When the strength 
had by age fallen below* the nominal standard the fact was 
duly recorded. The regulation issue of arrows per man 
was 150, two kinds being mentioned, both with bronze 
heads. Quivers were provided for keeping them. In the 
case of shields the inventories repeatedly mention the 
factory in Ho-nan which supplied them and the- dale of 
their manufacture. Defects in the amts appear Invariably 
to be stated in the inventory or record of issue. 

Besides arms, clothing was furnished to the men free 
of charge. The inventories repeatedly mention tunics 
and dresses in black linen, for which the price paid by the 
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company commander is duly recorded, The mention 
of an 1 undress costume' of while silk in one soldier's kit 
agrees curiously with the abundance of silk rags of varying 
texture which the refuse heaps of ihe border-stations have 
yielded. The inclusion of a tent in the same list may 
help to account lor the fact that Lhe accommodation si ill 
traceable at the ruined watch-static ns would have been 
quite inadequate to give shelter to the whole number 
of the garrison we may reasonably assume to have been 
quartered there. The Government store lists often include 
reserve strings of silk and hemp for cross-bows : axes, 
hammers, and other implements; and here 1 may mention 
that a big hammer of wood for tent pitching, which we 
found in the debris of the station nearest to 1'. vt h, was 
in such perfect condition and so useful that 1 could not 
resist my men taking it into daily use for its original 
purpose during the rest of my journey. 

There can be no doubt that the main duty of the 
detachments echeloned along the Lines was to provide 

g uards for the watch-towers who would give timely alarm 
y signals to the rest of the line in case of the approach 
of raiders. The numerous wooden slips which accurately 
register the time and other details or fire signals received 
or else refer to arrangements made for lighting them, would 
alone suffice to prove that this means of optic telegraphy 
was in regular use along the border. But the abundant 
information Irom early Chinese texts collected bv M 
Chavannes shows that the system of fire signalling was 
known and practised along the frontiers of the Empire 
long before the ume of the Hans. The distinction which 
those texts indicate between signal fires visible at nkrht 
and smoke signals intended for use by day is distinctly 
mentioned in one of the records on wood. In mother 
neg^ct to transmit such a signal received from one side of 
the line by immediately lighting a fire m lum [ s acknow¬ 
ledged as a grievous delinquency. 

We are not informed by our records as to any devices 
by which such fire signals could 1* varied to convey 
more definite news along the guarded line. But since 
later texts quoted by M. Qiavannes refer to a method of 
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marking the relative strength of the attacking force by cor¬ 
responding repetition of the fire signals, it is likely that 
similar devices were practised in Han times* We read 
elsewhere that General Ma Cheng, when reorganizing the 
defences of the northern border in 3&*43 A.O., placed the 
fire-signal stations ten Li or about two and a halt miles 
apart , and this accords remarkably with Lhe average dis¬ 
tances observed from tower to tower on the earlier I uti- 
huang Limes, due allowance being made Tor the varying 
configuration of the ground. 

No doubt such a system of optic telegraphy was in¬ 
sufficient to assure the rapid transmission ol warnings at 
all titties or for the communication of important particulars. 
Hence the need for mounted messengers repeatedly 
mentioned in the records, who by relays of horses kept 
ready at the stations could cover distances at great speed. 
The presence of such mounts was in fact attested by the 
plentiful horse-dung we found at each tower, however 
confined the accommodation near It. A piece ol ancient 
Chinese poetry which M. Chavannes translates, though 
referring to a part of the border much farther east, gives 
so graphic a picture of such a scene that 1 cannot refrain 
from quoting it ; " Every ten Li a horse starts; every live 
LI a whip is raised high ; a military order ol the Protector- 
General of the Trans-frontier regions has arrived with 
news that the Huns were besieging Chiu-ch'dan[Su-chou]; 
but just then the snow-flakes were failing on the hills along 
w r hich the barrier stretches, and the signal fires could raise 
no smoke," 

l o keep watch and guard by the towers and the wall, 
or ' to mount the barrier ' as the ancient Chinese expression 
has it, did not: exhaust the duties of the men posted at 
these stations. Numerous wooden records Lull us of the 
varied fatigue labours demanded from them. Men were 
ordered out to work on the construction of defences, a task 
which along this westernmost Limes must have included 
the preparation of the fascines forming the main materials . 
to collect fuel for the signal fires, not an easy matter where 
the towers happened to be miles away from the scrub-filled 
depressions. At several stations we have also reckonings 
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of men employed in making bricks at the rate oi 70 or 150 
per diem, perhaps according to their size; in shifting and 
piling up bricks; in plastering walls of quarters, the work 
performed being accurately estimated in square feet, 
A considerable amount of eorvdt seems to have been 
absorbed by the carriage of supplies and materials needed 
at the several posts, tn such cases an elaborate calculation 
informs us of the number of days spent, the daiiy distances 
covered, and the weight carried by each man. No pay¬ 
ments to such fatigue parties are ever mentioned ; but 
careful record was kept, evidently for the purpose of 
making the distribution of tasks equitable. 

The humdrum life of these petty garrisons must at 
times have been disturbed by serious incidents and alarms. 
Though the records of the main find at T. vl i> cover only 
3 relatively short period (65-57 they supply us with 

evidence of this. In one document, unfortunately for the 
greater part effaced, we have a report about " a barbarian 
horseman having been seen riding towards a watch-station 
with drawn bow ; on a discharge from the cross-bows he 
retired." But a serious attack was evidently anticipated, 
since '* the chariots and horsemen are directed to keep on 
guard," and " Lhe men at the watch-towers to keep a sharp 
look-out for fire signals and to keep the border clear," 
Elsewhere we have an earlier event referred to " when 
raiders burned and sacked the quarters of a battalion, 
exterminating two hundred people." 

That the guarded line was incidentally used to prevent 
the escape of deserters or others * wanted ’ within the 
border is made clear by notices relating to such offenders. 
In fact, wi* know from plentiful Chinese texts down to 
T’ang times that to pass the 'barrier' outwards required 
special authorization. Of private letters, too, there is a 
fair sprinkling ; but we must regret that, with their 
brevity and the exuberant indulgence in polite phraseology 
which Chinese epistolary style enjoins, they yield little of 
ant iquarian interest. Yet short and format as they are, it 
is impossible not to detect between their lines an expres¬ 
sion of that feeling of weary exile which prolonged stat- 
on this barren and trying frontier must have engendered. 
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LIFE ON DESERT BORDER 

And, indeed, compared to these desert stations the most 
forlorn outposts on our Indian North-West Frontier, which 
have become by-Words for discomfort, would present them¬ 
selves in the light of a veritable paradise. 

Under such conditions of life, we should scarcely be 
justified in looking out lor any literary remains. \ et there 
is interesting evidence to show that study of some sort 
was not altogether neglected There are fragments of 
texts dealing with divination- But more numerous and 
interesting ate fragments ot lexicographical texts, among 
them eight pieces, found at different Stations, ol a famous 
treatise, the Ckinchin composed between 48 and 
33 bx, and widely used in primary schools during Han 
times. They arc the oldest manuscripts so far known of 
any Chinese literary work, and as they include a well- 
preserved la rgn tablet with the first chapter complete* and 
showing some textual variation, their critical importance is 
in M. Chavaimes 1 opinion bound to attract attention among 
scholars in China, The frequent recurrence oi these frag¬ 
ments at various stations is significant of the popularity 
then enjoyed by that school-book, but it also proves that 
there must have been plenty of men among the scattered 
garrisons eager to ' improve their education/ Character¬ 
istically enough, there is found also in one tablet a reter- 
ence to the fjidgr&ftkws of £mttunt IV&mtn, an ancient 
work which has always enjoyed renown as a moral text¬ 
book 

With these literary fragments, modest in themselves 
yet of historical interest, must be classed the abundant 
remains of elaborate calendars yielded by the main refuse 
deposit of the Ling-hu company's station (T. vl ti), 
Written on tablets of a special size, over fourteen inches 
tong, they indicate the cyclical designations ol particular 
days in the month for each of the twelve months of the year 
M. Chavannes, by a careful comparison of these data with 
ihose recorded in Chinese chronological works, has been 
able to prove that the calendars to which these tablets 
belonged were issued for the years roughly corresponding 
to 63+ 59. and 57 e.Cp They were indispensable for the 
correct dating of official correspondence, accounts, etc,, 
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which issued from the local headquarters. Without going 
into technical intricacies of the complicated cyclical system 
of reckoning, it must suffice to mention that these calendars 
possess considerable importance as records which help to 
control, and in a few instances to rectify, the traditional 
chronology of the Han period. 

Up to May 7th 1 was busy clearing the station the 
records of which have just been passed in rapid review, and 
exploring the last watch-towers traceable westwards. The 
one which lay about two miles from T. vj. b was remarkable 
for the ideal position it occupied on the Hat top of a small 
and completely isolated clay terrace fully 150 feet high. 
The precipitous wall-like slopes made access to the ruined 
tower quite impossible except from the east, where a steep 
ravine descended, and even then, it meant climbing. The 
terrace, only about eighty yards long and less than half 
that in width, suggested a huge natural keep. From its 
top I looked across the great basin westwards, all salt- 
encrusted marsh with here and there large open sheets of 
water, and felt as if I were surveying a great lake from 
the highest deck of a steamer. 

Here, too, the remains of the guard’s quarters yielded 
relics of interest. The most curious among them was a 
remarkably well preserved tablet, about sixteen inches 
tong, bearing at the top four short lines in the unknown 
script resembling Aramaic which we had found weeks 
before in the paper documents from the tower T. xn, a. 
The tablet looked like the right half of a larger piece 
cut through on purpose like a tally. 1 was already inclined 
to connect this writing with Western Turkestan, and the 
place of discovery, so far away from the ancient trade 
route, made me wonder at the time whether possibly men 
from that region had found sendee among the auxiliaries 
of the Chinese on this border. 

In another way it was a strange observation to Unci 
a quantity of perfectly fresh-looking horse-dung and green 
reeds cut into straw under the debris of the small room 
or passage immediately adjoining the once heavily barred 
entrance to the quarters. The space measured only about 
seven feet square:, and could barely have allowed the 
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horse to 1 urn round* Such tight quarters recalling life 
on board ship were the best illustration of the need uf 
shelter which this inclement climate imposed eve it For 
animals. 

What with the heal and glare, the eonstam irritation 
inflicted by the clouds of rnost|uitoes and other insects, 
and the saltiness of the water, we were all suffering acutely 
from the amenities of this desert climate in spring* Little 
wonder that the task of keeping our Chinese labourers 
at work, all opium-smokers and ol deep-rooted z-is 
bad grown more and more difficult even for the unfailing 
tact and good*nature of my Chinese helpmate, Chiang-ssii~ 
yeh. At last by May Sth* when supplies were beginning 
to run low, owing to a fresh convoy having tailed to reach 
us F ! was obliged to let most of them depart, Buc by that 
time the exploration of the extreme end o\ the Lrw*.s had 
been completed* 

The Surveyor had rejoined me three days earlier from 
survey work about Khara-nor, and I bad despatched him 
with Nalk Ram Sing;h and other mounted men to the 
south-east, to reconnoitre the ground there, and if possible 
push across the sand-covered hill range to the route leading 
west of Nan 4 m. There or at 3o-mo*to n a little hamlet 
nearer to the foot of the mountains, fodder would become 
available for the ironies. But by the evening of May Sth 
Rai Ram Singh returned, after trying marches across the 
barren waste, having been effectively balded when steering 
the great sandy range by closely packed dunes which tbr 
ponies could not surmount at this season. I was glad he 
gave up the attempt in time and brought back ponies and 
men in safety. 

1 was not altogether sorry to find myself thus obliged 
to make my way back 10 Tun-huang once more along the 
Z-imes* There were a number of smaller ruined stations 
previously sighted eastwards remaining to be explored. 
But though interesting finds of records on wood, rags ol 
patterned silk, etc., rewarded our search, 1 need not stop 
now to describe it. Nor can I do more than allude 
here to what 1 was able 10 observe about ihe river 
wo discovered flowing oul oi Lake Khara-nor. ;snd about 
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the natural barrage which accounts far the formation of 
the latter. 

Already I had sent off in advance to Tun-huang my 
Indians and every man who could not be put to digging. 
After days made very trying by torrid heat and violent 
gales in turn, I was at last free to follow them with a good 
conscience. It was, indeed, high time to return to the oasis. 
The springs upon which we depended had always to be 
searched for by the marsh edge, and then wherever we 
camped the air was thick with mosquitoes and the ground 
swarmed with creatures equally bloodthirsty. So it was 
not without a feeling of physical relief that, on the evening 
of May 14th, 1 saw Lake Khar a-nor disappearing behind 
me like a big sheet of chrysoprase colour, with the opposite 
shore merged in haze, A little earlier that day I bad picked 
on marshy ground by the roadside my first flower of the 
season, a specimen of that hardy small iris-like plant which 
I knew and loved so well from the river banks of Kashmir. 
It gave welcome assurance that there were still pleasures 
left for the eye even in this dreary region. 

Next day a long hot ride, diversified only by mirages 
playing over the glittering gravel waste, and with the 
temperature ranging somewhere about 150 degrees Fahren¬ 
heit in the sun, brought me back to the oasis. 1 shall never 
forget the delight of the first shore rest 1 took on its very 
edge under fine shady elms, with a field before me where 
the blue of wild irises mingled tn profusion with the bright 
green or young corn. How beautiful it all looked to my 
parched dust-hiled eyes ! Then l thought or what summer, 
when it came in full earnest, would be like by the desert 
border, and felt doubly elated in my heart at all the 
antiquarian spoil 1 was carrying back from its long-forgotten 
ruins. 

That evening my little tent stood once more in the 
familiar okl orchard of Tun-huang, with peach and pear 
trees close by to sprinkle it with their fresh blossoms. 


CHAPTER LXIV 

RETURN TO THE 1 THOUSAND BUDDHAS ' 

I HAD Scarcely returned to the shelter of Tun-huang from 
the fascinations and trials of the ancient desert border 
when my eyes began to turn eagerly towards the cave 
temples of the Thousand Buddhas’ at the foot of the 
barren dune*covered hilts to the south east. ft was the 
thought of their sculptures and frescoes which had first 
drawn me to this region. But since my visit to the site in 
March, and the information then gathered about the great 
collection of ancient manuscripts discovered in one of the 
temples, the antiquarian attraction of the sacred caves had* 
of course, vastly increased. Eager as I was to commence 
operations at once, 1 had to contain myself in patience. 

Just after my return to Tun-huang the annual pilgrimage 
to the shrines commenced, and it did not need the polite 
hints oi my Amban friends to convince me that this was 
not the best mne for a move 10 the site. The great fete, 
a sort o! religious fair, was said to have drawn thither fully 
ten thousand of the pious Tun-huang people, and from the 
endless string of cans J saw a few days later returning 
laden with peasants and their gaily decked women-folk, 
this estimate of the popular concourse seemed scarcely 
exaggerated. I knew enough of Indian Tirthas to realize 
that such an occasion was better for studying modem 
humanity than for searching out things of the past. 

bo my start had to In; postponed for five days, I 
found plenty to keep me busy in the meantime, what with 
adjusting accounts in that excruciatingly primitive curreoev 
of uncoined, and often far from pure, silver; with repairs 
o be effected in tents and kit, which those last weeks in 
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the wind-swept desert had tried badly; ami last \ml not 
least with a mail, for the despatch of which a petty trader’s 
departure for Khotaa by the route through the mountains 
offered a welcome opportunity. Nor, to confess quite 
frankly, did ! feel sorry for the short spell of physical ease 
which this delay gave me. The oasis looked its best now, 
with its fields beautifully smooth and verdant like a wen- 
kept lawn, and with little blue irises growing everywhere 
by the roadside. Thi: trees, too, mostly elms, were now 
refreshing to look at with their shady foliage; and the 
scattered homesteads which they sheltered seemed more 
than ever substantial in spite of the happy-go-lucky ways 
of these honest Cat hay arts. 

If they were people hard to keep at work, especially in 
the desert, they were yet, when about their own fields and 
farms, jovial folk to talk to and wonderfully well mannered. 
Wang Ta-Iao-ye, the learned magistrate, who had greeted 
my safe return and my rich harvest of ancient documents 
with something akin to enthusiasm, assured me that the 
people of Tun-huang were getting to like my ways, how¬ 
ever strange they had seemed at first. Curiously enough, 
Our queer set of slum - dwelling coolies proved mainly 
responsible for this change. Though they had given much 
trouble by their hopeless indolence and their constant 
desire to desert, once safely returned from the wilds they 
appeared to have done their best to give us a good name, 
by stories about paternal care in administering rewards 
and medicine; about rations unfailingly provided and 
generously ignored in accounts, and the like. Of course, 

I knew well that most of this unhoped-for credit had been 
earned through Chiang-ssfi-yeh's kind-hearted i:;ire and 
inexhaustible patience with the humblest. 

Never did 1 feel so strongly the old-world charm of 
this sleepy frontier of true Cathay as when l retired to the 
famous sanctuary of the 1 Crescent Lake' for a day's 

C eaceful writing. It lay hidden away amidst high sands 
eyond the southern edge of the oasis and about three 
miles from the town. For a desert wanderer there could 
l»e no more appropriate place of rest, I thought, than this 
delightful little pilgrimage place enclosed all round by 
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to ° f ver *5° feet in height. There was 
the limpid little lake, of crescent shape and about a quarter 
ot a mile long, which has given to the locality its name 
and us sanctity. Such delicious springs issuing between 
dunes of huge size and ever safe from being smothered by 
them, would have been worshipped in India as the rest- 

mnrT rh f a SOme * 5 “f- * N S a ',? r *P T ' m S d *hy. No doubt, 
more than one Indian Buddhist passing through Tun- 

huang to China must have felt strangely at home here. 

Wear the eastern point of the crescent, where the lake 
as ns ouii'ow, there was room for small meadow's where 
our pomes revelled m juicy grass such as they had never 
before lasted. The southern shore of the lake was 
occupied by a number of picturesque modern temples 
rising on terraces from the water’s edge and decorated 
with a queer med ey of Buddhist and Taoist statues and 
I . oes ^ 'Jg- fSj), Just in front qf them and across the 
« JTU* farn0lJS ^^ding sand-hill, often mentioned 
_ t i J ? ese records, about which the curious may 

“ 5 lr , He "'y Yufe's translation of Sor 
Marcos boot where it deals with ' the Province of Tanout. 

l had ridden out to this secluded spot to enjoy undis- 
P ^.' « our Anglo-Indian nhSe mnl 
“ !? m >' companion, though he had brought 

tn th/.° r t k coo i c< - >uld . not the temptation of climbing 

■ , °P huge dune in his dainty velvet boots, 

J o make the sand slide down from thefe and hear the 
miraculous rumbling’ it produced It was quite in 
tepmg wuh his usual keenness to get at ’real truths, 
tt^e all duly heard the faint sound like that of distant carts 

jour^J 8, aiWt Chlang fdl dated t0 P Ut U *3 it^hk 

There was no other noise to disturb me all day. In 
* *? P°P u i 3r ravour ** attested by votive inscrip- 

of ^L Cnty ’ P ,a0tt was deserted for the sake 

of the Thousand Buddhas" ffite^ay. Only one discreet 
%ure moved about, a quaint, good-natured old priest, 
vvh!n gratefully the little present I had left 

... m y nrst visit here in March. As I sat 

vol n 11 lhC Shady spacious hall, and watched him 

M 
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coming from time to time to have a good loot at me, and 
then ligain retreating with the most silent of footsteps, 
it seemed as if familiar priestly figures Irom Indian 
shrines and tombs were trying to call me back to scenes 
and times of old. 

When we sat down together in the evening to share tea 
and a simple repast alfresco* I told Chiang how grateful I 
felt to have spared this day of peaceful seclusion from the 
work awaiting us at the ' 1 housand Buddhas. He, too, 
had greatly enjoyed this outing ; but full of mundane 
humour and keenly alive to any piece of sacred super¬ 
stition or folklore, he then gave an additional reason to 
justify the delay. He had picked up the story, that 
invariably after the annual fete the gods and local genii 
of Ch’ien-fo-tuiig sent a violent dust-storm to clean the 
sacred place of the refuse left behind after the multitude's 
pious picnic. So it would be better to wait until the 
divine sweeping was done. Considering the gales which 
rarely cease blowing down the Su-Io Ho valley lor more than 
a couple of days at a time, one could readily take it for 
granted that the popular expectation would not be belied. 
So it came about that when on May 31 si I marched 
off to the sacred caves, we moved in a dust haze left 
behind by a storm of the previous night. Luckily these 
gales, sweeping westwards from An-hsi and down the 
desert ranges of the Pci-shan, have been at work with 
such constancy since early ages ihai there is comparatively 
little fine sand left for them to play with. So what in 
Khotan would have meant a choking Buran atmosphere 
was here only a pleasant protection against the heat 
of the sun. bor, of course, won Stmeo, we had to wait 
until nearly mid-day before cans were brought up and 
despatched with our heavy baggage. The two or three 
miles of ground we traversed to the edge of the oasis 
looked delightfully green, with young corn covering the 
big fields, and wild irises of bright blue still hugging 
in" plenty the sides of the deep sunk roads. The 
cultivators seemed to find it hard to return to humdrum 
labour after their outing, and in front of most of the 
homesteads the women sat about in happy idleness still 
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wearing their bright holiday dresses. 1 could never look at 
the poor crippled feet of these peasant women without a 
feeling of amazement at the power of fashion which here 
bows into cruel subjection even the humblest folk. What 
their well-to-do sisters in town may more easily forget must 
be a constant hindrance to these women of the country-side. 
It needs the iron grip of an ancient civilization to assure 
obedience to such conventions of self-indicted torture. 

Once beyond the edge of the oasts there was no trace 
of iife stirring on the broad track which skirts the grey 
gravel waste at the foot of the sombre hill range, though 
thousands had passed here so recently. It remained the 
same when we turned into that strangely impressive 
desert valley and approached the point where the sombre 
conglomerate cliffs begin to be honeycombed with the 
gaping mouths of cave-temples big and small {Pig. 15S). 
Long ages ago the little stream had carved out the valley, 
when there was still moisture to clothe these forbiddingly 
barren hills; but now it was dying away just here by 
evaporation on the thirsty rubble-tilled bed. There was 
indeed gratifying shade beyond, where the narrow fringe 
of irrigated ground masked with its elms and poplars the 
approach to the main temple caves (Pig. 1S6). Hut other¬ 
wise the scene was not changed since my first visit in 
March, and I soon felt assured that the sacred site had 
once more resumed its air or utter desolation and silence. 

There were special reasons for me to appreciate this 
assurance. The months passed since my arrival had 
provided abundant proof of the zeal with which the good 
people of Tun-huang remained attached through all 
vicissitudes to such forms of trorship as represent 
Buddhism in the queer medley of Chinese popular 
religion. It scarcely needed the experience of the great 
annual fair just past to make it clear to me that the cave- 
temples, notwithstanding all apparent decay, were still 
real places of worship * in being,' I knew well, therefore, 
that my archaeological activity at them, as far as frescoes 
and sculptures were concerned, would, by every con¬ 
sideration of prudence, have to be confined to the study 
of the art reltcs by means of photography, drawing of 
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plans, etc,, in short, to such work as could not reasonably 
arouse popular resentment with all its eventual risks. 

Vet it was useless to disguise the lact from myself: 
what had kept tny heart buoyant for months, and was now 
drawing me hack with the. strength of a hidden magnet, 
were hopes of another and more substantial kind. Their 
goal was that great hidden deposit of ancient manuscripts 
which a Taoist monk had accidentally discovered about 
two years earlier w T hile restoring one of the temples, I 
knew that the deposit was still jealously guarded in the 
walled-up side chapel where it had been originally dis¬ 
covered, and that there were good reasons for caution 
In the first endeavours to secure access to it. What 
tny sagacious secretary had gathered of the character 
and ways of its guardian was a warning to me to feel 
tny way with prudence and studied slowness. It was 
enough that Chiang had induced Wang Tap-shih, the 
priest, who had come upon the hidden deposit, to await 
my arrival instead of starting on one of his usual tours 
in the district to sell blessings and charms, and to collect 
outstanding temple subscriptions. 

I was glad that very first evening to lind good quarters 
for all my people, as well as for the heavy baggage which 
hart been brought up from its former place of storage at 
Tun-huang. Fortunately the only two dwellings which 
Ch ien-fo-uing boasts of, apart from its caves, were unoccu¬ 
pied, except lor a fat jovial Tibetan Lama who had sought 
shelter here after long wanderings among the Mongols 
of the mountains (Fig. 190), In one of the courts my 
Indians found rooms to spread themselves in, and the 
Naik a convenient place to turn into a dark-room. In the 
other my Muhammadan followers secured shelter under 
half-ruined roofs of outhouses, while a hall, still possessed 
of a door and trellised windows, was reserved as a safe and 
discreet place of deposit for my collection of antiques—and 
its eagerly-hoped-for additions. 

Better still, the narrow strip of cultivation extending in 
front of the caves for about half a mile (Fig. i86i offered just 
one little plot, grass-covered, where my tent could be pitched 
under the shade of some fruit trees. My Mandarin friends 
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had insisted upon my taking along a petty officer and some 
soldiers of the Tun-huang levy corps. For them and the 
Ssu-yeh there was ample room in the big verandahs and 
halls built in front of the targe caves just opposite our 
camping-place. Chiang himself had a delightfully cooi 
room at the very feet of a colossal seated Buddha reaching 
through three stories, and with his innate sense of neat¬ 
ness promptly turned it into quite a cosy den with his 
camp mgs. Later on, when it got hotter, l myself used 
the anteroom of another restored grotto dose by for a 
1 Dafiar. k After what we had gone through during the 
desert winter and spring we had all reason to feel our¬ 
selves in clover, in spite of the somewhat salt water of 
the stream, which the Surveyor grumbled at much and 
accused of reviving his rheumatism. 

Next morning 1 started what was to be ostensibly the 
main object of my stay at the site, the survey of the 
principal grottoes, and the photographing of the more 
notable frescoes. Purposely I avoided any long interview 
with the Tao-shih, who had come to offer me welcome at 
what for the most of the year he might well regard his 
domain. He looked a very queer person, extremely 
shy and nervous, with an occasional expression of cunning 
which was far from encouraging {Fig. 1S7). It was clear 
from the first that he would be a difficult person to handle. 

But when later on 1 had been photographing in one of 
the ruined temple grottoes near the great shrine restored 
by him, where the manuscripts had been discovered, ! 
could not forgo a glance at the entrance passage from 
which their place of deposit was approached. On my 
former visit 1 had found the narrow opening of the recess, 
locked with a rough wooden door; but now to my dismay 
it was completely walled up with brickwork. Was this 
a precaution to prevent the inquisitive barbarian from 
gaining even a glimpse of the manuscript treasures hidden 
within ? I thought of the similar device by which the Jain 
monks of Jesalmir, in their temple vault, had once 
attempted to keep Professor Eiihler from access to their 
storehouse of ancient texts, and mentally prepared myself 
lor a long and arduous siege. 
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The first task was to assure that I should be allowed to 
see the whole of the manuscripts, and in their original 
place of deposit, Only thus could l hope to ascertain the 
true character and approximate date of the collection which 
had lain hidden behind the passage wall. In order to 
effect this Chtang had been despatched in the morning to 
another restored cave-temple where the priest had his 
quarters, and proceeded to sound him in confidential 
fashion about the facilities which were to be given. It 
proved a very protracted affair. Backed up by the promise 
of a liberal donation for the main shrine, the SsG-yehs 
tactful diplomacy seemed at first to make better headway 
than 1 had ventured to hope for. The saintly guardian of 
the reputed treasure explained that the walling up of the 
door was intended for a precaution against the curiosity of 
the pilgrims who had recently flocked to the site in their 
thousands. But evidently wary and of a suspicious mind, he 
would not yet allow himselr to be coaxed into any promise 
about showing the collection to us as a whole. All that he 
would agree to, with various meticulous reservations, was 
to let me see eventually such specimens of the collec¬ 
tion as he might conveniently lay his hands on. When 
Chiang, in 1 his zeal momentarily forgetting the dictates 
of diplomatic reticence, was cautiously hinting at the 
possibility of my wishing, perhaps, to acquire 1 for future 
study 1 one or other of those specimens, the Tao-shih 
showed such perturbation, prompted equally, it seemed, 
by scruples of a religious sort and fear of popular resent¬ 
ment, that my sharp-witted secretary thought it best to 
drop the subject for a time. 

But after hours of such diplomatic wrangling he did not 
leave the priest’s smoke-filled chapel and kitchen combined 
without having elicited an important piece of information. 
S tat ements_ heard at Tun-huang seemed to indicate that 
the great find of manuscripts had been reported at the 
time to the Tao-t'ai at Su-chou and thence to the Viceroy 
of Kan-su, Expression had been given also to a belief, of 
which we bad no means of testing the foundation, that the 
latter had given orders for the transmission of specimens 
and for the safe keeping of the whole collection. If such 
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injunctions had really been issued and, perhaps, an official 
inventory taken, things would necessarily, from our point 
of view', become far more complicated. 

Fortunately Chiangs apprehensions on this score were 
dispelled by what the priest, turning talkative at times like 
many nervous people, let drop in conversation. A few roils 
of Chinese texts, apparently Buddhist.had, indeed, been sent 
to the Viceregal Ya-m&n at Lan-chou. But their contents 
bad not been made out there, or else they had failed to 
attract any interest. Hence officialdom had rested satisfied 
with the rough statement that the whole of the manuscripts 
would make up about seven cartloads, and evidently dis¬ 
mayed at the cost of transport, or even of close examination, 
had left the whole undisturbed in charge of the Tao-shih 
as guardian of the temple. 

But apart from this piece of information, the gist of 
Cbiang-ssd-yeh's long report seemed far from justifying 
great hopes. 1 n spite of the optimistic tinge which Chiang’s 
ever-cheerful disposition was apt to impart to his observa¬ 
tions, there was much reason to fear that the priest's 
peculiar frame of mind would prove a serious obstacle. To 
rely on the temptation of money alone as a means of over¬ 
coming his scruples was manifestly useless. So 1 thought 
it best to study his case in personal contact. Accompanied 
by Chiang I proceeded in the afternoon to pay my formal 
call to the Tao-shih, and asked to be shown over his 
restored cave-temple. It was the pride and the mainstay 
of his Tun-huang existence, and my request was fulfilled 
with alacrity. As he took me through the lofty antechapel 
with its substantial woodwork, all new and lavishly gilt and 
painted, and through the high passage of porch giving 
access and light to the main cella. 1 could not help glancing 
to the right where an ugly patch of unplastered h rick work 
then stilt masked the door of the hidden chapel (Fig. 188). 
This was not the time to ask questions of my pious guide 
as to what was being guarded in that mysterious recess, 
but rather to display my interest in what his zeal had 
accomplished in the clearing of the cella and its sacred 
adornment. 

The restoration had been only too thorough. In the 
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middle of the large cdla, some forty-six feet square, there 
rose on a horseshoe-shaped dais, ancient but replastered, 
a collect ion of brand-new clay images of colossal size, more 
hideous, I thought, than any I had seen in these caves. 
The seated Buddha in the centre, and the disciples, saints, 
and Guardians of the Regions symmetrically grouped on 
his sides, showed only too plainly how low sculptural an 
had sunk in Tun-huang. But neither for this nor for the 
painful contrast these statues presented to the tasteful and 
remarkably well preserved fresco decoration on the walls 
and ceiling of the ceila could the worthy Tao-shih reason¬ 
ably be htHd responsible. His devotion to this shrine and 
to the task of religious merit which he had set himself 
in restoring it, was unmistakably genuine. As a poor, 
shiftless mendicant he had come from his native province 
of Shan-hsi some eight years before my visit, settled down 
at the ruined temple caves, and then set about restoring 
this one to what he conceived to have been its original 
gioiy, 

The mouth of the passage was then blocked by drift 
sand from the silt deposits of the stream, and the original 
ameehapet had completely decayed. When I thought of 
all the efforts. the perseverance, and the enthusiasm 
it must have cost this humble priest from afar to beg 
the money needed for the clearing out of the sand and 
the substantial reconstructions,—besides the antechapel 
there were several stories of temple halls built above in 
solid hard brick and timber, right to the top of the cliff, 
—1 Could not help feeling something akin to respect for 
the tjueer little figure by my side. It was clear from the 
way in which he lived with his two humble acolytes, and 
from all that Chiang had heard about him at Tun-huang, 
that he spent next to nothing on his person or private 
interests. Vet his list of charitable subscriptions and his 
accounts, proudly produced later on to Chiung-ss&.yeh. 
showed quite a respectable total, laboriously collected in 
the course of these years and spent upon these labours of 
piety. 

It had not taken Chiang Jong to fathom Wang Tao- 
shih's profound ignorance of all that constitutes Chinese 
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learning, and the very limited extern of his knowledge in 
general. So 1 knew that it would be futile to talk to him 
about my archaeological interests, about the need of first¬ 
hand materials for Chinese historical and antiquarian studies, 
and the like, as 1 was accustomed to do on meeting educated 
Chinese officials, ever ready to be interested in such 
topics. But the presence of this quaint priest, with his 
curious mixture of pious zeal, naive ignorance, and astute 
tenacity of purpose, forcibly called to my' mind those early 
Buddhist pilgrims from China who, simple in mind but 
strong in faith and—superstition, once made their way to 
India in the face of formidable difficulties. 

More than once before, my well-known attachment to 
the memory of Hsllan-tsang, the greatest of those, pilgrims, 
had been helpful in securing me a sympathetic hearing both 
among the learned and the simple. Wang Tao-shih, too, 
had probably' heard about it. So surrounded by these 
tokens of lingering Buddhist worship, genuine though 
distorted, I thought it appropriate to tell Wang Tao-shih, 
as well as my poor Chinese would permit, of my devot ion to 
the saintly traveller; how I had followed his footsteps from 
India for over ten thousand LI across inhospitable mountains 
and deserts; how in the course of this pilgrimage I had 
traced to its present ruins, however inaccessible, many a 
sanctuary he had piously visited and described , and so on. 

1 confess, it never cost me any effort to grow eloquent 
on the subject of my 1 Chinese patron saint,’ whose guidance 
had so often proved fruitful for my own work. But now it 
was made doubly easy by the gleam of lively interest which 
1 caught in the Tao-shih’s eyes, otherwise so shy and fitful. 
As Chiang, in reply to interjected questions, elaborated 
details and made the most of my familiarity with Hslian- 
tsang's authentic records and the distant scenes of his 
travels, t could read the impression made in the Taoist 
priest's generally puzzling countenance. Very soon 1 felt 
sure that the Tao-shih, though poorly versed in and in¬ 
different to things Buddhist, was quite as ardent an admirer 
in his own way of ' T’ang-seng,' the great " monk of the 
T'ang period, 1 as I am in another. 

I had ocular proof of this when he took us outside into 
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the spacious newly built loggia In front of the temple, 
and showed us with pride how he had caused all its walls 
to be decorated by a local Tun-huang artist with a series 
of quaint but spirited frescoes representing characteristic 
scenes from the great pilgrim's adventures (Figs, 189, igo). 
They were those fantastic legends which have transformed 
Hsiian-tsang in popular belief throughout China into a 
sort of saintly Munchausen, It is true they are not to be 
found in the genuine memoirs and biography. But what 
did that little difference in our respective conceptions of 
the hero matter? Gladly l let my delightfully credulous 
cicerone expound in voluble talk the wonderful stories of 
travel which each fresco panel depicted. Here the holy 
pilgrim was seen snatched up to the clouds by a wicked 
demon and then restored again to his pious companions 
through the force of his prayer or magic. Two queer¬ 
looking figures—one horse-, one bull-headed—were re¬ 
presented as his constant attendants. Elsewhere he was 
shown forcing a ferocious dragon which had swallowed his 
horse to restore it again, and so on. 

But the picture in which 1 displayed particular interest 
showed a theme curiously adapted to our own case, though 
it was not till later that 1 appealed again and again to the 
moral it pointed. There was T'ang-stng standing on the 
bank of a violent torrent, and beside him his faithful steed 
laden with big bundles of manuscripts. To help in ferrying 
across such a precious burden a large turtle was seen 
swimming towards the pilgrim. Here was dearly a 
reference to the twenty pony-loads of sacred books and 
relics which the historical traveller managed to carry away 
safely from India. But would the- pious guardian read this 
obvious lesson aright, and lie willing to acquire spiritual 
merit by letting me take back to the old home of Buddhism 
some of the ancient manuscripts which chance had placed 
in his keeping? For the time being it seemed safer 
not to tackle that question. Yet when 1 took my leave 
of the Tao^shih 1 instinctively felt that a new and more 
reliable link was being established between us. 
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I left the Ssd-yeh behind to make the most of the favour¬ 
able impression produced, and to urge an early loan of the 
promised manuscript specimens. But the priest bad again 
become nervous and postponed their delivery in a vague 
way ■ until later.’ There was nothing for me but to wait. 

AM doubt, however, disappeared in the end. Late at 
night Chiang groped his way to my tent in silent elation 
with a bundle of Chinese rolls which Wang Tao-shib had 
just brought him in secret, carefully hidden under his 
flowing black robe, as the first of the promised 'specimens.' 
The rolls looked unmistakably old as regards writing and 
paper, and probably contained Buddhist canonical texts; 
but Chiang needed time to make sure or their character. 
Next morning he turned up by daybreak, and with a face 
expressing both triumph and amazement, reported that these 
tine rolls of paper contained Chinese versions ol certain 
1 Sutras ' from the Buddhist canon which the colophons 
declared to have been brought from India and translated 
by Hsiian-tsang himself. The strange chance which thus 
caused us to be met at the very* outset by the name of my 
Chinese patron saint, and by what undoubtedly were early 
copies of his labours as a sacred translator, struck both of 
us as a most auspicious omen. Was it not ‘ T'ang-seng' 
himself, so Chiang declared, who at the opportune moment 
had revealed the hiding-place of that manuscript hoard to 
an ignorant priest in order to prepare for me, his admirer 
and disciple from distant India, a fitting antiquarian reward 
on the westernmost confines of China proper ? 

Of Hsilamtsang's authorship, Wang Tao-shih in his 
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ignorance could not possibly have had any inkling when 
he picked up that packet of ' specimens,' Chiang-ssu-yeh 
realized at once that this discovery was bound to impress 
the credulous priest as a special interposition on my behalf 
of the great traveller of sacred memory. So he hastened 
away to carry the news to the Tao-shih, and. backed up by 
this visible evidence of support from the latter's own 
cherished saint, to renew his pleading for free access to the 
hidden manuscript store. The effect was most striking. 
Before long Chiang returned to report that the portent 
could be trusted to work its spell. Some hours later he 
found the wall blocking the entrance to the recess of the 
temple removed, and on its door being opened by the 
priest* caught a glimpse of a room crammed full to Lhe roof 
with manuscript bundles. 1 had purposely kept away 
from the Tao-shihs temple all the forenoon, but 011 getting 
this news I could no longer restrain my impatience to see 
the great hoard myself. The day was cloudless and hot, 
and the ‘soldiers' who had followed me about during the 
morning w ith my cameras, were now taking their siesta in 
sound sleep soothed by a good smoke of opium. So 
accompanied only by Chiang 1 went to the temple. 

1 lound the priest there evidently still combating his 
scruples and nervous apprehensions. But under the in¬ 
fluence of that quasi-divine hint he now summoned up 
courage to open before me the rough door closing the 
narrow entrance which led from the side of the broad front 
passage into the rock-carved recess, on a level of about 
tour feet above the floor of the former. The sight of the 
small room disclosed was one to make my eyes open wide. 
Heaped up in layers, but without any order, there appeared 
in the dim light of the priest s little lamp a solid mass of 
manuscript bundles rising to a height of nearly ten feet, 
and tilling, as subsequent measurement showed, close on 
500 cubic feet. The area left dear within the room was 
just sufficient for two people to stand in. It was manifest 
that in this 1 black hole 1 no examination of the manuscripts 
would be possible, and also that the digging out of all its 
contents would cost a good deal of physical labour. 

A suggestion to clear out all the bundles into the large 
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cells of the cave-temple, where they might have been 
examined at ease, would! have been premature; so much 
oppressed at the time was Wang 1 ao-shih by fears of 
losing his position—and patrons—by the rumours which 
any casual observers might spread against Iiim in the oasis. 
So for the present 1 had to rest content with his offer to 
take out a bundle or two at a time, and to let us look 
rapidly through their contents in a less cramped part ol the 
precincts. Fortunately the restorations carried out by him, 
besides the tine loggia already mentioned, included a kind 
of large antechapel, having on either side a small room 
provided with a door and paper-covered windows. So here 
a convenient 'reading-room' was at hand for this strange 
old library, where we were screened from any inquisitive 
eyes, even if an occasional worshipper dropped in to 
* kotow" before the huge and ugly Buddha statue now set 
up in the temple. 

While the Tao-shih was engaged in digging out a few 
bundles, [ closely examined the passage wall behind which 
this great deposit of manuscripts had been hidden. The 
priest had told us that, when he first settled at the ’ Thou¬ 
sand Buddhas" some eight years before, he found the 
entrance to this cave-temple almost completely blocked 
by drift sand. Judging from the condition of other caves 
near by and the relatively low level of this particular 
temple, it is probable that this accumulation of drift sand 
rose to ten feet or more at the entrance. Keeping only 
a few labourers at work from the proceeds of pious dona¬ 
tions, at first coming drib let-like with lamentable slowness, 
our Tao-shih had taken two or three years to lay bare 
the whole of the broad passage, some forty feet deep, 
When this task had been accomplished, and while engaged 
in selling up new statues in place of the decayed old 
stucco images occupying the dais of the cells, he had 
noticed a small crack in the frescoed wall to the right of 
the passage. There appeared to be a recess behind the 
plastered surface instead of the solid conglomerate from 
which the cella and its approach are hewn ; and on widening 
the opening he discovered the small room with its deposit 
such as I now saw it. 
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Walled into the west face of the room had been found a 
large slab of black marble covered with a long and neatly 
engraved Chinese inscription. It bad subsequently been 
removed and set up in a more accessible place on the left- 
hand wall of the passage. This inscription records imperial 
eulogies of a Chinese pilgrim named Hung-pien, who 
had visited India, and after returning with relics and sacred 
texts had apparently settled at these shrines to devote his 
remaining years to translating and other pious labours. 
As it is dated in the year corresponding to a.i\ 851, it 
was dear to me from the first that the deposit of the 
manuscripts must have taken place some lime after the 
middle of the ninth century. 

But until we could find dated records among the 
manuscripts themselves there was no other indication 
of the lower date limit than the style of the frescoes which 
covered the passage walls. According to the Tao-shih's 
explicit assurance. Dome out by the actual condition of the 
wall surface around the opening, mural painting had 
also covered the plaster in front of the latter. These 
frescoes, representing over-life-size Bodhisattvas marching 
in procession with offerings, were very well painted in a 
style met with again in numerous caves, the mural decora¬ 
tions of which had undergone no modem restoration, and 
appeared to me decidedly old. On various grounds it 
seemed improbable that they couid be later than the 
period of the Sung dynasty, which immediately preceded 
the great Mongol conquest of the thirteenth century. 

So there was evidence from the first to encourage my 
hopes that a search through this big hoard would reveal 
manuscripts of importance and interest. But Lhe very' 
hugeness of the deposit was bound to give rise to mis¬ 
givings. Should we have time to eat our way through 
this mountain of ancient paper with any thoroughness? 
Would not the timorous priest, swayed by his worldly fears 
and possible spiritual scruples, be moved to close down his 
shell before I had been able to extract any of the pearls ? 
There were reasons urging us to work with all possible 
energy and speed, and others rendering it advisable to dis¬ 
play studied insouciance and calm assurance. Somehow we 
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managed to meet the conflicting requirement of the 
situation. But, I confess, the strain and anxieties of the 
busy days which followed were great. 

The first bundles which emerged from that * black 
hole consisted of thick rolls of paper about one foot high, 
evidently containing portions of canonical Buddhist texts 
in Chinese translations. AU were in excellent preservation 
and yet showed in paper, arrangement, and other details, 
unmistakable signs of great age. The jointed strips of 
strongly made and remarkably tough and smooth yellow ish 
paper, often ten yards or more long, were neatly rolled 
up, after the fashion of Greek papyri, over small sticks 
of hard wood sometimes having carved or inlaid end knobs 
(Fig. 191), All showed signs of having been much read 
and handled ; often the protecting outer ibid, with the silk 
tape which had served for tying up the roll, had got tom 
off. Where these covering folds were intact it was easy for 
the SsO-yeh to read off the title of the Sutra, the chapter 
number, etc. 

Buddhist literature lay wholly outside the range or 
Chiang’s studies, as indeed it is nowadays beyond the ken 
of almost all Chinese literati, I myself, though familiar 
to some extent with Buddhist scriptures in their original 
Indian garb, laboured under a fatal disadvantage—my 
total ignorance of literary Chinese- So what Chiang 
could make out of tht titles was of no guidance to 
me. But on One point his readings soon gave me 
assurance: the headings in the first bundles were all 
found to be different. So my apprehension of discovering 
here that inane repetition of a few identical texts in which 
modem Buddhism in Tibet and elsewhere revels, gradually 
vanished. 1 set the Ssu-yeh to w r ork to prepare a rough 
list of titles; but as by and by the devout guardian of 
these treasures took more courage anti began to drag out 
load after load of manuscript bundles, all attempt even at 
the roughest cataloguing had to be abandoned- It would 
have required a whole staff of learned scribes to deal 
properly with such a deluge. 

Mixed up with the Chinese bundles there came to 
light Tibetan texts also written in roll form, though with 
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dearly marked sections, ns convenience of reading required 
in the case ofa writing running in horizontal lines, not In 
vertical columns like Chinese. J could not doubt that 
they contained portions of the great canonical collections 
now known as the Tanjur and Kanjur. In the first rapid 
examination Cbtang failed to discover colophons giving 
exact dates of the writing in any of the Chinese rolls, and 
owing to their length a complete unfolding would have 
required much time. So I had reason to feel doubly elated 
when, on the reverse of a Chinese roll, 1 first lighted upon 
a text written in that cursive form of Indian Brahmi script 
with which the finds of ancient Buddhist texts at sites 
of the Khotan region had rendered me familiar. Here 
was indisputable proof that the bulk of the manuscripts 
deposited went back to the time when Indian writing and 
some knowledge of Sanskrit still prevailed in Central* 
Asian Buddhism, With such evidence dearly showing 
the connection which once existed between these religious 
establishments and Buddhist learning as transplanted to 
the Tarim Basin, my hopes rose greatly for finds of direct 
importance to Indian and western research. 

All the manuscripts seemed to be preserved exactly in 
the same condition they were in when deposited. Some 
oi the bundles were carelessly fastened with only rough 
cords and without an outer cloth wrapper; but even this 
had failed to injure the paper. Nowhere could I trace the 
slightest effect of moisture. And, tn fact, what better 
place for preserving such relics could be imagined than a 
chamber carved tn the live rock of these terribly barren 
hills, and hermetically shut off from what moisture, if any, 
the atmosphere of this desert valley ever contained ? Not 
in the driest soil could relics of a ruined site have so com* 
pletely escaped injury as they had here in a carefully 
selected rock chamber where, hidden behind a brick wall 
and protected by accumulated drift sand, these masses of 
manuscripts had lain undisturbed for centuries. 

How grateful 1 felt for the special protection thus 
afforded when, on opening a large packet wrapped in a 
sheet of stout coloured canvas, 1 found it full of paintings 
on fine gauze-like silk and on linen, ex-votos in all kinds 
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of silk and brocade, with a mass of miscellaneous fragments 
of painted papers and doth materials, Most of the paint' 
mgs first found were narrow pieces from two to three feet 
in length, and proved by their floating streamers and the 
triangular tops provided with strings lor fastening to have 
served as temple banners. These mountings made them 
look much more imposing when hung up. Many of them 
were in excellent condition, and all exactly as they had 
been deposited, after longer or shorter use. 

The silk banners were usually found rolled up, and 
showed when unfurled beautifully painted figures of 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, almost I ndian in style, or else 
scenes from Buddhist legend (Plates vi„ vir.). There 
was no time theft for any careful study. But of some 
external features I soon made sure. All the banners still 
retained, or originally had attached below, three or four long 
streamers of patterned or painted silk, which a lacquered 
or painted cross-piece of wood held in position at the 
bottom. From the triangular top, which was usually 
formed by a piece of brocade or painted silk edged with 
embroidery, there descended a broader streamer on either 
side. At the top and bottom of the oblong picture small 
‘strainers’ of wood or bamboo helped to keep the banner 
in shape. 

The silk used fur these pictures was almost invariably 
a transparent gauze of remarkable fineness. As these 
banners floated in the air they would allow a good deal of 
light to pass Lhrough—an important point, since in order 
to be properly seen these paintings would have to be hung 
up across or near the porches through which alone the 
cel las of the temple caves would receive their lighting. 
For the same reason of transparency most of these banners 
appeared to have been painted on both sides. Some 
had undergone damage. This was the result, not of 
centuries of interment, but of use in the temples, as 
proved by the care with which rents had been repaired, 
or tn a few cases the whole picture mounted on a backing 
of cloth or paper. 

Whatever the technical advantages in the use of such 
a delicate material might have been, the attendant risks 
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were evident when l came upon con volutes of silk paintings 
much larger in size, showing, as subsequently ascertained, 
dimensions up to six feet or more (Plate vnl). Closely 
and often carelessly folded up at the time of their deposition, 
and much creased in consequence as they were, any attempt 
to open them out would have implied obvious risi^ 01 
damage to the thin material which centuries of compression 
in the driest air had rendered terribly brittle. But by 
lifting a fold here atid there I could see that the scenes 
represented were almost as elaborate as the fresco panels 
on the walls of the old grottoes. Greatly tempted as 1 
was to search for votive inscriptions likely to contain dates, 

1 had to leave the opening till later from fear of possible 

damage. ^ dme for any closer study, such as I 

should have loved to give there and then to these delicate. 

f raceful paintings. My main care was how many ol them 
might hope to rescue from their dismal imprisonment 
and the risks attending their present guardian's careless 
handling. To my surprise and relief he evidently attached 
little value to these beautiful relies of pictorial art in the 
Tang times. So I made bold to put aside rapidly ‘for 
further inspection," the best of the pictures on silk, linen, 
or paper 1 could lay my hands on, more than a dozen from 
the first bundle alone* l longed to carry away all its 
contents; for even among the fragments there were 
beautiful pieces, and every bit of silk would have its 
antiquarian and artistic value. But ii would not have 
been wise to display too much tmpressemtttt. So I re¬ 
strained myself as well as l could, and put the rest away, 
with the firm resolve to return to the charge as soon as 
the ground was prepared for more extensive acquisitions. 

To remains of this kind the priest seemed indifferent. 
The secret hope of diverting by their sacrifice my attention 
from the precious rolls ol Chinese canonical texts or 
* Ching" made him now more assiduously grope for and 
hand out bundles of what he evidently classed under 
the head of miscellaneous rubbish. I had every reason 
to be pleased with this benevolent intention; for in the 
very first large packet of this kind l discovered, mixed op 
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with Chinese ami Tihcian testis, a great heap of oblong 
paper leaves in the variety ol Indian script known as 
Central-Asian Brahmi (Fig, 19 a}. 

They proved on arrangement to belong to half-a-dozen 
different manuscripts of the Pothi shape, some in Sanskrit, 
some in one or other of the 1 unknown' languages used by 
Turkestan Buddhism. Several of these manuscripts were 
of large size, with leaves up to twenty-one inches in length, 
and some have since on arrangement proved to be complete. 
None of my previous finds in Brahmi script equalled them 
in, this respect or in excellence of preservation. So that 
first day Chiang and myself worked on without a break 
until quite late, picking out sometimes stray leaves in Indian 
script even from regular bundles oi Chinese or Tibetan 
rolls, or else Chinese roils bearing on the reverse texts in 
a cursive form of Central-Asian Brahmi. 

Flushed as 1 was with delight at these unhoped-for 
discoveries, i could not lose sight of the chief practical 
task, all-important for the time being. It was to keep 
our priest in a pliable mood, and to prevent his mind being 
Overcome by the trepidations with which the chance of 
any intrusion and of consequent hostile rumours among his 
patrons would till him. With the help of Chiang-ssu-yeh's 
genial persuasion, and what reassuring display 1 could make 
of my devotion to Buddhist lore in general and the memory 
of my patron saint in particular, we succeeded better than 
1 had ventured to hope, I could see our honest Tao-shih's 
timorous look changing gradually to one of contentment 
at our appreciation of all this, to him valueless, lore. 
Though he visibly grew tired climbing over manuscript 
heaps and dragging out heavy bundles, it seemed as if he 
were becoming resigned to his fate, at least lor a time. 

When the growing darkness in the cave compelled us 
to stop further efforts for the day, a big bundle of properly 
packed manuscripts and painted fabrics lay on one side of 
our * reading room 1 awaiting removal for what our diplo¬ 
matic convention styled ‘closer examination.' The great 
question was whether Wang Tao-shih would be willing to 
brave the risks of this removal, and subsequently to fall in 
with the true interpretation of our proceeding. It would 
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not have done to breathe to him unholy words of sale and 
purchase; it was equally clear that any removal would 
have to be effected in strictest secrecy. So when we 
stepped outside the temple there was nothing in our hands 
or about our persons to arouse the slightest suspicion. 

Then, tired as we all were, I took the occasion to 
engage the priest in another long talk about our common 
hero and patron saint, the great Hsiian -tsang. What 
better proof of his guidance and favour could I claim than 
that I should have been allowed to behold such a wonder¬ 
ful hidden store of sacred relics belonging to his own times 
and parity derived, perhaps, Irom his Indian wanderings, 
within a cave - temple which so ardent an admirer of 
■ T'ang-sgng’ had restored and was now guarding ? Again 
I let the Tao-sMh enlarge, as we stood in the loggia, upon 
the extraordinary adventures of his great saint as depicted 
in those cherished frescoes on its walls (Fig. 189). I he 
panel which showed Hsiian-tsang returning with his animal 
heavily laden with sacred manuscripts from India, was the 
most effective apologue 1 could advance for my eager 
interest in the relics the Tao-shih hud discovered and was 
yet keeping from daylight. 

The priest in his more susceptible moods could not help 
acknowledging that this fate of continued confinement in a 
dark hole was not the purpose for which the great scholar 
saint had let him light upon these precious remains of 
Buddhist lore, and that he himself was quite incompetent 
to do Justice to them by study or otherwise. Was iL not 
evident, so Chiang pleaded with all the force of his soft 
reasoning, that by allowing me. a faithful disciple or 
Hsitan-isung. to render accessible to Western students the 
literary and other relics which a providential discovery had 
placed so abundantly in his keeping, he would do an act of 
real religious merit ? That this pious concession would 
also be rewarded by an ample donation for the benefit of 
the shrine he had laboured to restore to its old glory, was 
a secondary consideration merely to be hinted at. 

Whatever impression such and similar talks produced 
on the mind of the good Tao-shih, constantly vacillating 
between fears about his saintly reputation and a business- 
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c..,lzy HELPED BY SAINT HSUAN-TSANG tSi 

like grasp of the advantages to be attained by accommo¬ 
dating me in the matter of useless old things, the day 
closed with a gratifying achievement. In accordance with 
his own advice, I had left the Ssfi-yeh alone to tackle the 
question of how to secure quietly the manuscripts and 
paintings selected, U was late at night when I heard 
cautious footsteps. It was Chiang who had come to make 
sure that nobody was stirring about my lent. A little later 
He returned with a big bundle over his shoulders, ft con¬ 
tained everything 1 had picked out during the day's work, 
The Tao-shih had summoned up courage to fall in with 
my wishes, on the solemn condition that nobody besides us 
three was to get the slightest inkling of what was being 
transacted, and that as long as I kept on Chinese soil the 
origin of these * finds ’ was not to be revealed to any living 
being. He himseir was afraid of being seen at night out¬ 
side his temple precincts. So the Ssfi-yeh, zealous and 
energetic as always, took it upon himself to be the sole 
carrier. For seven nights more he thus came to my tent, 
when everybody had gone to sleep, with the same pre¬ 
cautions, his slight figure panting under loads which grew 
each time heavier, and ultimately required carriage by 
instalments. For hands accustomed only to wield pen and 
paper it was a trying task, and never shall 1 forget the 
good-natured ease and cheerful devotion with which tt was 
performed by that most willing of helpmates. 
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A WALLED-UP LIBRARY AXD ITS TREASURES 

It would serve no useful purpose if I were to attempt to 
describe in detail how the search was continued day after 
day without remission, or to indicate in quasi-chronological 
order all the interesting finds with which this curious 
■digging' was rewarded* From the first it was certain 
that the contents of the hidden chapel must have been 
deposited in great confusion, and that any indications 
tile original position of the bundles might have afforded 
at the time of discovery, had been completely effaced 
when the recess was cleared out. as the Tao-shih admitted, 
to search for valuables, and again later on for the purpose 
of removing the big inscribed slab from its west wall 
into the passage outside* It was mere chance* too, what 
bundles the Tao-shih would hand us out. 

Nor was that hurried search the time for appreciating 
properly the import of all that passed through my hands. 
The systematic study of the materials I was most eager to 
secure was bound to take years of specialist labour, and 
what this has so far revealed as regards the main classes 
ot relics, 1 shall endeavour to sketch in a subsequent 
chapter. Here I must content myself with a rapid review 
of those discoveries which at the time struck me most and 
helped me to form conclusions as to the history of this 
whole cache of antiquarian treasures. 

After the experience of the first day U was easy to 
recognize the special value of those bundles filled with 
miscellaneous texts, painted fabrics, ex-votos, papers of all 
sorts, which had evidently been stored away as no longer 
needed for use. By their irregular shape and fastening 
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they could readily be distinguished from ihe uniform 
packets containing rolls 0! Buddhist texts in Chinese or 
Tibetan. Fortunately their very irregularity had caused 
the Tao-stuh to put them on the top when he built up the 
wall-like array of what 1 may call ' library bundles' : and the 
consequent ease with which they could be reached induced 
him now to bring them out in steady succession. 

it was from those ‘ mixed' bundles chiefly that manu¬ 
scripts and detached leaves in Indian script and of the 
traditional Pothi shape continued to emerge. By Ear the 
most important among such finds was a remarkably well 
preserved Sanskrit manuscript on palm leaves, some seven ty 
in number,and no less than twenty Inches long (Fig. 19-; ')■ 
The small but beautifully clear writing closely covering 
these leaves showed palaeographkal features which seemed 
to leave little doubt as to the manuscript going back to the 
third or fourth century a,d. at the latest, 1 ms high age. 
not surpassed by any Sanskrit manuscript then known, made 
the text important, even though it has proved to be that 
of a work welt known in the Northern Buddhist Canon. 
That the manuscript had been written in India itselT was 
quite certain from its material. But who was the pilgrim 
who had brought it to the very coniines of China ? 

Like the manuscripts written in Indian script after the 
fashion of Pothis, so too the rolls with Indian Brahmi 
writing soon furnished a fine show-piece. Jt was a 
gigantic roll of paper, over seventy feet long, and about one 
foot wide, entirely covered on its inner side with Brahmi 
writing in a fair upright hand of what scholars know as 
the Gupta type (Fig. 193). A painting on the top of the 
outer side showed tw'o cleverly drawn geese standing on 
lotuses and facing each other. When hastily examining it 
in part, I could find only invocation prayers in corrupt 
Sanskrit of a kind familiar to Northern Buddhism, along 
with name lists of Buddhas, etc. But the preliminary 
examination made by my learned collaborator Dr. Hoernle 
hits since shown that, Interspersed with these prayers, 
there are hundreds of lines with texts in that ‘ unknown ’ 
language which finds from sites about Khoian had first 
revealed to us, but without a key to its interpretation. 
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How this key was found since by Dr Hoernle, with the 
help of two bilingual texts 1 brought away from the 
' Thousand Buddhas,' will be related hereafter. 

Apart from all philological interest, these texts in Indian 
script, whatever their language, possess historical value as 
tangible proofs that the monastic communities established 
at Tun-huang among a population mainly Chinese were, 
until a relatively late period, maintaining direct connection 
with their co-religionists in the Tarim Basin, from which 
Buddhism first reached China, That, in addition to this 
ancient connection with the 'Western Regions, 1 Tun-huang 
Buddhism had also been exposed at a certain period to a 
powerful influence from the south was attested strikingly 
by the abundance or Tibetan texts (Pig, tag, 9), From the 
first in the ' miscellaneous ’ bundles 1 had come upon leaves 
from Tibetan Potbis by hundreds, evidently representing 
large sections from works of the Buddhist Canon, The 
packets of leaves were usually mixed up in great confusion, 
but the greatly varying sizes, up to two feet and more in 
length, would help to restore order thereafter. 

Besides these books of loose leaves, with their 
traditional string-holes but no strings to keep them 
together, l found out before long that there was a not 
inconsiderable proportion of packets with Tibetan rolls 
among the solid mass of ' library' bundles still left in the 
chapel. Not being a Tibetan scholar, 5 had no means to 
make sure whether these rolls contained different portions 
of that huge canonical collection, commonly known as the 
Tanjur and Kanjur, or mainly such endless repetitions of 
certain favourite texts and prayers as Tibetan piety still 
fondly cherishes. But 1 easily noticed that the paper of 
the I ibetan Poihis looked decidedly older than that of 
the rolls, and that in texture it also differed markedly 
from that of the Chinese texts, So the conclusion sug¬ 
gested itself that the Pothis represented mainly imports 
from l ibel itself, while the roils had been written by 
Tibetan monks established locally. 

But luckily it needed no conjectures to account for this 
conspicuous presence of Tibetan manuscripts in the walled- 
up library ; nor could I be in doubt about the chronological 
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evidence it afforded, Trom Chinese historical records, 
interpreted by M. Chavannus, including the fine Chinese 
inscription of the year 894 A.D, in one of the southernmost 
of the ' Thousand Buddhas grottoes, I knew that the 
territory oi' Tun-huang, along with a great portion of Kan¬ 
su, had been conquered by the Tibetans about 759 a.d. 
But scarcely a century later, in S50 a.d,, Chang I-ch'ao, the 
hereditary governor of Tun-huang, broke with the Tibetan 
power, and making his submission to the Emperor allowed 
the Chinese to re-establish a sort of suzerainty over these 
westernmost Marches, This must have ceased again dur¬ 
ing the troubles which followed the downfall of the ’Pang 
dynasty at the beginning of the tenth century. When a 
Chinese envoy to Khotan about 938 A.t>. passed through 
the territories corresponding to An-hsi and Tun-huang, 
he found them under Tibetan dependence, though the 
population remained mainly Chinese and the administra¬ 
tion in the hands of a chief belonging to the great local 
family of the Tsao, 

This Tibetan predominance at Tun-huang must have 
been at its height from the middle of the eighth to that of 
the ninth century, which is exactly the period when Tibet 
was a great power in Asia, holding in subjection vast 
tracts of Kan-su and even Central China, It was by way 
of Tun-huang that the Tibetans from about 766 a.d, 
onwards gradually overran the territories of Eastern 
Turkestan, and finally in 790 a.d, overwhelmed the 
isolated Chinese garrisons which had long struggled to 
maintain the imperial protectorate tn the distant lands 
north and south of the T'ien-shan. Though the expansive 
strength of Tibet had largely spent itself by the latter part 
of the ninth century, its influence in the Tun-huang region 
evidently continued a good deal longer, and this political 
connection, directly attested for two centuries or so, made 
it easy to understand why Tibetan Buddhism was so 
amply represented among the literary remains of the 
walled-up cave, 

Bui not from the Tibetan south alone had the old 
temple library received its foreign additions. Considering 
how flourishing Buddhism was throughout the powerful 
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kingdom which the Turkish tribe of the Uigurs established 
after 860 a. 0. in Turfan, Hami arid the north-eastern 
portion of the Tarim Basin, and which in the tenth century 
extended even as far as Ran-chou. t was not surprised 
when Uigur manuscripts also cropped up in various 
bundles {Fig, 192, 4, e). Some had the shape of small quarto 
volumes, being written on thin sheets of paper folded and 
stitched after the fashion of Chinese hooks and complete 
from cover to cover. Chinese glosses and rubrics found 
in a few of them clearly indicated Buddhist contents, 
a conclusion which has since been confirmed by the 
examination of my learned Orientalist friend. Dr. E- 
Dcnison Ross. 

This 1 U igur script is a derivative of Syriac writing, 
and was already known to have been widely used for 
Turki writings before the spread of Muhammadanism 
among the Turkish populations of Central Asia. We 
found it also on the reverse of numerous Chinese rolls 
(Fig- 1 9 -> *)• From the first I noticed that in most or these 
the characters were distinctly less cursive and of a firmer 
shape than in the manuscript books and the specimens of 
Uigur texts 1 knew otherwise. But it was only after my 
return to Europe that 1 became aware of the language of 
these rolls. It is Sogdian, that Iranian dialect which Pro* 
fessor I*. W. K. Muller's brilliant researches on manuscript 
fi nds from I tirfari show to have been used for early transla- 
lions of Buddhist literature in what is now Samarkand and 
Bokhara. What a large share this Iranian element must 
have had in the propagation of Buddhism along the old 
‘ Northern route ‘ to earn,' its peculiar language and writing 
to these Marches of China proper ! 

1 had lurcher proof of the remarkable polyglot aspect 
which Buddhist religious places must have presented in 
these parts, when l came upon fragments of texts in that 
earliest Turkish script known as Runic Turki. Until a 
few years ago this had been known only from the famous 
inscriptions of a Ttirkish prince discovered on the Orkhon 
river in Southern Liberia and first deciphered by Professor 
V. Thomsen : Stranger still it seemed when there emerged 
from one of those miscellaneous bundles a narrow roll 
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(Fiji. 192, j), some fifteen feet long, showing a remarkably 
well written text in the peculiar form of Syriac script 
which recent discoveries at the ruined sites of Turfan have 
revealed as usually employed for Manichaean writings. 
What had this neat, almost calligraphic, manuscript to do 
it. the RuddhisL chapel, if it really contained some text of 
Mani’s church which for centuries was a formidable rival 
to Buddhist and Christian propaganda alike throughout 
Central Asia ? 

Less attractive at first sight, but in reality of special 
value, were the miscellaneous records in Chinese, such as 
letters, monastic certificates, and accounts, which filled 
those bundles of apparent ' waste paper.' Guided by the 
peculiar form of paper and writing, l soon learned to 
pick them one from among the masses of religious texts. 
They were likely to throw instructive light not only on 
details of monastic organization prevailing here during the 
centuries which preceded the walling up of the cave, but 
also on many aspects of political condition and private life. 
More important still was the chronological assurance 1 could 
derive from them at the time. 

The Chinese, as people of culture and business habits, 
have always recognized the need of exact dates. So 1 
soon was able to gather a considerable mass of dated 
documents, many quasi - official, from which to draw a 
definite conclusion as to the time when this great deposit 
of manuscripts and sacred relics was finally closed and 
forgotten. The great majority belonged to the ninth 
and tenth centuries of our era, and as those from the 
middle 0/ the tenth century were frequent while only 
a few approached its end and none extended beyond the 
reign of the Emperor Chin Tsung (gpS-ioza A.D.), I was 
able to determine that the walling* up of the chamber 
must have taken place early in the eleventh century. 
There can be little doubt that the fear of some destructive 
invasion had prompted the act. and in view of the above 
chronological indication a connection naturally suggests 
itselT with the conquest of Tun-huang by the rising power 
of the Hsi-hsia which took place between .034 and 1037 A.ru 
The total absence of any manuscripts written in the special 
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characters which the founder of the Hsi-hsia dynasty 
adopted in 1036 strongly supports this assumption. 

But the small well-sheltered cave had ill all probability 
served for a long time previously as a place of deposit for 
all binds of objects sanctified by use but no longer needed 
in the various shrines, A dear indication of this was 
supplied by many small and carefully packed bags which 
I found containing tiny fragments of sacred texts. and 
ragged remnants of silk paintings. Such insignificant 
relics would certainly not have been collected and sewn 
up systematically in the commotion of a sudden emergency. 
So much was obvious from the first, that the objects 
deposited in this chapel must very often have been 
already of considerable antiquity at the lime when the 
deposit was finally walied up. Yet k was to me a very 
gratifying assurance when in examining portions of our 
Chinese collection, a year later, Chiang-ssG-yeh found a 
series of manuscript rolls showing exact dates which seemed 
to extend as far back as the third century a.o. But even 
then I realized that it would take protracted scholarly 
labours in Europe before the date of the earliest pieces 
could be definitely established. 

As 1 worked my way in great haste through the 
contents of the ' mixed 1 bundles,—we never knew how 
long we might rely on the Tao-shih’s indulgence — 1 felt 
dated and at the same time oppressed by the constant 
flow of fresh materials pouring down upon us. Even in 
the case of art relics and manuscripts which were neither 
Chinese nor Tibetan, and of which 1 was able to estimate 
the full interest, there was no chance of closer examina¬ 
tion. All I could do was to make sure of their being put 
apart * for further study, as our polite convention called 
removal. But what obsessed me most at the time was my 
total want of Sinologist training. How gladly would I 
then have exchanged one-half of my Indian knowledge 
for a tenth of its value in Chinese! Even with Chiang's 
zealous help J could never be sure of not leaving behind 
documents and texts of historical or literary interest 
amidst the smothering mass of Buddhist canonical liters- 
ture and the like. 
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Nevertheless in. this tantalizing tmharras ties ricfusses 
[ was able to catch a few encouraging glimpses. It was 
thus that, in a series of monastic records apparently issued 
under the seal of the abbot of the chief establishment, 1 
lighted upon the old name of the Ch'ien-fo-t utig site, which 
here figured as San-chteh-ssQ, the ’Temples of the Three 
Regions. 1 Subsequently 1 found out that even now three 
divisions are distinguished among the cave-ternpies, though 
the old designation of the site seems quite forgotten. 
Then again [ found complete rolls stamped with the die 
of the 'Temples or the Three Regions.' and thus clearly 
marked as having formed part of a general monastic library. 

Greatly delighted was 1 when l found that an excellently 
preserved roll with a well-designed block-printed picture 
as frontispiece, had its text printed throughout, showing 
a date of production corresponding to 860 a.d. ( Fig. 191,6/ 
Here was conclusive evidence that the art of printing 
books from wooden blocks was practised long before the 
conventionally assumed time of its invention, during the 
Sung period, and that already in the. ninth century 
the technical level had been raised practically as high 
as the process permitted. Then again there were spirited 
drawings and woodcuts to be found in the midst of the 
Chinese text rolls, needing no specialist experience to 
recognize their artistic merit, 

Five days of strenuous work resulted in the extraction 
and rapid search of all * miscellaneous * bundles likely to 
contain manuscripts ol special interest, paintings, and other 
relics which 1 was eager to rescue first of all. Fortunately 
when the Tao-shih had last stuffed back his treasures into 
their 1 black hole,'these had been put mostly on the lop 
or in other more or less accessible places, being, of course, 
less convenient building material t-han the tight uniform 
packets of Chinese and Tibetan rolls (Fig. 194). But my 
task was not ended while there still rose against the walls 
of the chamber that solid rampart of manuscript bundles. 
They would have to be cleared out, too, and rapidly looked 
through. It was bound to prove <1 troublesome under¬ 
taking in more than one sense, though discreet treatment 
and judiciously administered doses of silver had so far 
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succeeded In counteracting the Tao- shin's relapses into 
timorous contrariness. The labour of clearing out the 
whole chapel might by itself have dismayed a stouter 
heart than that of our priestly ‘librarian*; and what with 
this and the increased risk of exposure involved, Wang 
Tao-shih became now altogether refractory. However, he 
bad already been gradually led from one concession to 
another, and we took care not to leave him much time 
for reflection. 

So at last with many a sigh and plaintive remonstrance, 
and behind the outer temple gates carefully locked, he set 
to this great toil, helped now by a sort of priestly famulus 
whose discretion could be relied on. Previously i had 
sometimes feared that the little Tao-shih might get 
smothered under a tumbling wall of manuscript. Now l 
wondered whether the toil of pulling them out would not 
cause his slender physique to collapse. But it held out 
all the same, and by the evening of May aSth the regular 
bundles of Chinese rolls, more than 1050 in all, and those 
containing 'Tibetan texts had been transferred to neat rows 
in the spacious main cella of the temple {Fig. 188). 

The bundles were almost all sewn up tightly in coarse 
covers of linen. But the ends were generally left open, 
and as Wang handed out bundle after bundle through the 
chapel door, Chiang and myself were just able to see 
hastily whether, amidst the usual rolls with Chinese texts, 
there were embedded any Pothi leaves from Brahmi 
manuscripts, folded-up pictures, or other relics of special 
attraction. Such we picked out and put aside rapidly. But 
there was no time even to glance at individual rolls and to 
sec whether they bore anywhere within or without Indian 
or Central-Asian writing. 

Perfunctory as the operation had to be in view of the 
Tao-shih’s visibly growing reluctance, I had a gratifying 
reward for my insistence on this clearing in the discovery 
of several miscellaneous bundles at the very bottom. They 
had been used there by the Tao-shih to turn a low clay 
platform into a level foundation for the manuscript wall 
above. In spite of the crushing these bundles hud under¬ 
gone, 1 recovered from them a large number of exquisite 
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silk paintings ol all sizes, and some beautiful embroidered 
pieces. One of the latter was a magnificent embroidery 
picture, remarkable for design, colours, and fineness of 
material, and showing a Buddha between Bodhi&attvas in 
life size, which I shall have occasion to discuss hereafter 
(Plate ix,}. 

Perhaps it was a lively sensation of the toil he had 
undergone and now longed to see ended, or else the tear 
that we were now touching those precious Chinese Sutra 
texts to which alone he seemed to attach any real value. 
At any rate the Taoshih at this slag's: came to business, so 
to speak, by asking for a substantial 'subscription' (/w- 
sAiti) to his temple. At the same time he protested that 
any cession of sacred texts or ' Chings " was impossible. I 
myself was glad to lake up the theme ; for l had recognized 
long before that it was my duty towards research to try 
my utmost 10 rescue, if possible, the whole of the collection 
from the risk of slow dispersion and loss with which it was 
threatened in such keeping. 

But at the same lime 1 could not dose my eyes to the 
serious difficulties and objections. I was quite unable to 
form any definite estimate of the philological value of 
those masses of Chinese canonical texts which made up the 
bulk of the hidden library. Their contents were, no doubt, 
to be found in the complete editions of the Buddhist 
1 TripitaJta,' printed for centuries past in China, Korea, 
japan. Still less was 1 able to select those texts which 
for one reason or other were possessed of antiquarian or 
literary interest- The removal of so many cart-loads oT 
manuscripts would inevitably give publicity to the whole 
transaction, and the religious resentment this was likely 
to arouse in Tuii-huang, even if it did not lead to more 
serious immediate consequences, would certainly compromise 
my chance of further work in Kan-su. 

Nevertheless, 1 was prepared to face these risks rather 
than forgo the endeavour to rescue the whole hoard. 
Chiang-ssu-yeh, in spite of misgivings justified by his 
knowledge of the local conditions, loyally did his best to 
persuade the Tao-shih that removal of the collection to a 
1 temple of learning in Ta-Ying-kuo,’ or England, would in 
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truth be an act which Buddha and his Arhats might 
approve as pious. He also urged that the big sum 1 was 
prepared to pay (1 hinted at 40 horse-shoes, about Rs.5000. 
and was resolved to give twice as much, if need be, what¬ 
ever the excess over my sanctioned grant) would enable 
Wang to return to a life of peace in his native province, 
distant Shan-hsi, if Tun-huang should become too hoi for 
him. Or else he could allay any scruples by using the 
whole sum for the benefit of the temple, which by his 
restoration he could claim to have annexed as his own with 
all its contents known or unknown. 

But all in vain. The prospect of losing his precious 
* Chings' as a whole or in part profoundly frightened the 
good priest, who had before resignedly dosed his eyes to 
my gathering whatever I thought of special artistic or 
antiquarian value. For the first time our relations became 
somewhat strained, and it required very careful handling 
and our suavest manners to obviate anything like a breach. 
What the Tao-shih urged with all signs of sincere anxiety 
was that any deficiency in those piles of sacred texts would 
certainty be noticed by his patrons, who had helped him 
with their publicly recorded subscriptions to clear and 
restore the temple; that in consequence the position he 
had built up for himself in the district by the pious labours 
of eight years would be lost for good, and his life-task 
destroyed. He even vaguely reproached himself for 
having given up sacred things over which his lay patrons 
ought to have as much right of control as he himself, and 
doggedly asserted the need of consulting them before 
moving a step further. And in the depth of my heart 1 
could bear him no grudge for these scruples and recrimina¬ 
tions, or even gainsay them. 

For two long days these discussions had to be carried 
on intermittently with a view to gain time while my exam¬ 
ination of the miscellaneous bundles was proceeding. I 
managed to complete this by the second evening. But on 
returning early next day to the temple in order to start the 
close search of the regular Chinese bundles for Central- 
Asian and other foreign text materials, I found to my 
dismay that the Tao-shih in a sudden fit of perturbation 
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had shifted back overnight almost the whole of them 
to their gloomy prison of centuries. His sullen temper 
gave us further cause of anxiety. But the advantage 
we possessed by already holding loads of valuable manu¬ 
scripts and antiques, and the Tao-shih’s unmistakable 
wish to secure a substantial sum of money, led at last 
to what I had reason to claim as a substantial success in 
this diplomatic struggle. 

He agreed to let me have fifty well-preserved bundles 
of Chinese text rolls and five of Tibetan ones, besides ail 
my previous selections from the miscellaneous bundles. 
For aij these acquisitions four horse-shoes of silver, equal 
to about Rs.500, passed into the priest's hands; and when 
I surveyed the archaeological value of all I could carry 
away for this sum, I had good reason to claim it a bargain. 
Of course, after so severe a struggle l lost no time in 
removing the heavy loads of Chinese and Tibetan rolls. 
Until now my devoted Ssfi-yeh had struggled to my tent 
night by night with the toads of daily * selections'; but to 
this task his physical strength would not have been equal. 
So help had to be sought on this occasion from 1 brahim 
Beg and Tiia. my trusted followers ; and after two mid¬ 
night trips to the temple, under the screening shadow of 
the steep river bank, the huge sackfuls were safely trans¬ 
ferred to my store-room without any one, even of my own 
men, having received an inkling. 

The Tao-shih’s nervousness had been increased by pro¬ 
longed absence from his clients in the oasis ; and now he 
hastened to resume his seasonal begging tour in the Tun- 
huang district. But a week later he returned, reassured that 
the secret had not been discovered and that his spiritual 
influence, such as it tvas, had suffered no diminution. So we 
succeeded in making him stretch a point further, and allow 
me to add some twenty more bundles of manuscripts to 
my previous selections, against an appropriate donation 
for the temple. When later on it came to the packing, 
the manuscript acquisitions needed seven cases, while the 
paintings, embroideries, and other miscellaneous relics 
filled five more. The packing of these was a very delicate 
task and kept me busy on the days when photographic 
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work was impossible in the caves. There was some Hide 
trouble about getting enough boxes without exciting 
suspicion at Tun-huang. Luckily 1 had foreseen the 
chance and provided some ‘empties' beforehand. The 
rest were secured in disguise and by discreet instalments. 
So everything passed off without a hitch. 

The good Tao-shih now seemed to breathe freely 
again, and almost ready to recognize that I was performing 
a pious act in rescuing for Western scholarship those relics 
of ancient Buddhist literature and art which load ignorance 
would allow to lie here neglected or to be lost in the end. 
When 1 finally said good-bye to the * Thousand Buddhas,' 
his jovial sharp-cut face had resumed once more its look of 
shy but self-contented serenity. We parted in fullest 
amity, I may anticipate here that I received gratifying 
proof of the peaceful state of his mind when, on my return 
to An-hsi four months later, he agreed to let depart for 
that ’ temple of learning ’ in the distant West another share 
of the Chinese and Tibetan manuscripts in the shape of 
over two hundred compact bundles But my time for 
feeling true relief came when all the twenty-four cases, 
heavy with manuscript treasures rescued from that strange 
place of hiding, and the five more filled with paintings and 
other art relics from the same cave, had been deposited 
safely in the British Museum, 
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N either at the time of that hurried 1 excavation and 
gathering at the 'Thousand Buddhas/ nor in the course 
of my subsequent explorations, was it possible to find 
leisure for any close examination of my novel * finds/ I 
had to be content with knowing them safely packed and 
transported across the deserts and mountains. The year 
and a half which has passed since the unpacking of those 
precious cases at the British Museum has not sufficed for 
more than a prelim inary sorting and survey of the con¬ 
tents. The entimrras ties rie/tesus in materials has proved 
great, and the labours their proper arrangement and study 
will demand from my scholar-helpmates In different fields 
of research are likely to be protracted. So a succinct 
review of the main classes of remains undergoing elucida¬ 
tion is ail that can be attempted at present; even this 
must needs be incomplete in various directions. 

Of all the contents of the Tao-shihs cave the fine relics 
of Buddhist pictorial art impressed me most from the time 
when they emerged to the light, and in view of their 
artistic interest and importance 1 may give a brief account 
of them first The great majority were painted on silk, 
while the rest had for their material either linen or paper. 
The prevailing use of fine silk gauze was a gratifying fact 
in itself; for it was reasonable to assume that to the 
superior material there would correspond also a higher 
dqjree of care and technique in the painting. Nor was 
this expectation disappointed. But I had not proceeded 
far in my search before 1 realised how much this very 
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fineness of the materia) added to the difficulties of im¬ 
mediate examination and safe transport. 

A fair number, indeed, of the narrow painted banners 
from the ' miscellaneous' bundles which a lucky chance 
first placed in my hands, were found neatly rolled up, with 
their silk material still so pliable and soft that they could 
be unfolded without risk. The masses of ex-voto rags of 
all sorts and crumpled-up paper amidst which they were 
embedded had helped to protect the delicate fabric from 
pressure and consequent hardening. But in other bundles 
these pictures had fared worse, and those in particular 
which I was able to pick out from among the heavy Chinese 
rolls of regular ‘library bundles’ showed only too plainly 
under what crushing weight they had suffered. They 
were pressed into tight little packets, so hard and brittle 
that no attempt at opening them was possible on the spot. 

The big paintings on silk ranging up to over six feet 
square, had naturally been affected even more by this 
compression of some nine hundred years. I could not 
venture to open out even those which appeared to have 
been folded at the time of their deposition in a more or 
less regular fashion, irom fear o! increasing the damage 
undergone at the creases, But most of these big pictures 
presented themselves merely as shapeless targe parcels of 
crumpled-up silk, of which it was quite impossible at the 
time to determine the contents, There w’as abundant proof 
in the shape of dirt-encrustation, backings with paper, and 
other repairs to show that many of them had suffered from 
long use, incense-smoke, and the like, perhaps for consider¬ 
able periods before they were put away in such careless 
fashion within their dark hiding-place. 

The task of safely packing these convoluted of often 
extremely brittle silk gauze was difficult enough. But 
though they travelled quite safely, the proper opening out 
and examination in the case of most of these paintings, 
whether big or small, could not be commenced until they 
had been subjected to a special chemical treatment under 
expert hands in the British Museum. Though this labour, 
requiring extreme care, has now proceeded steadily for 
over a year in the Department of Prints and Drawings 
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under Sir Sidney Colvin's kind supervision, only about 
two-thirds of these precious packets have been dealt 
with. 

The work has been attended by many surprises. 
From some of the least promising con volutes, when the 
crinkled and brittle silk resumed its original suppleness, 
there have emerged wholly unsuspected pieces of fine 
paintings, complete or fragmentary. Portions missing in 
some large compositions have been discovered in quite a 
different conglomeration. No exact estimate as to the 
total number of individual pictures can, therefore, be given 
at present; but it is probable that it will exceed three 
hundred. Still more difficult does it appear to estimate 
the extent of labour that will be needed for the permanent 
preservation of all these paintings. For the present we 
have to be content to strengthen the silk banners by 
getting them mounted on a fine gauze with large meshes, 
and subsequently fixed under sheets of glass, while the 
large compositions have been temporarily backed with thin 
sheets of Japanese paper, and thus made capable of being 
rolled in the traditional fashion of the Far East. 

The primary task of recovery and safeguarding is still 
far from being completed. But the materials already 
available are sufficient to allow us to form an adequate 
idea of the general character and art value of these paint¬ 
ings. Their detailed study and interpretation was bound 
to offer puzzles, no less than points of novel interest, 
ft was evident from the first that these relics from the 
•Thousand Buddhas' of Tun-huang were separated by 
considerable intervals, boLh in time and space, from almost 
all hitherto known representations of Buddhist pictorial 
an. The great majority of these pictures and the corre¬ 
sponding frescoes of the caves undoubtedly belong to the 
Tang period(7th to 9th century A.n.) r from which scarcely 
any genuine specimens of Buddhist religious painting have 
survived in China or Japan. There were marks, too, 
of a distinct local influence which the art ot these paint¬ 
ings must have undergone for a prolonged period, in 
spite of its dose dependence on the models originally 
supplied by Indian and Central*Asian Buddhism. So T 
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ha<i ^ood reason to consider myself fortunate when my 
old Irieitd M. A. Foucher, a leading authority in Buddhist 
iconography, kindly offered his collaboration for the study 
of these remains. To him and my artist helpmate, Mr, 
F. H. Andrews. I am largely indebted for the observations 
upon which the following remarks and descriptions are 
based. But seeing how succinct these must necessarily 
be, I leel doubly glad that it has been possible to illustrate 
the various classes of pictures by characteristic specimens 
faithfully reproduced in colours. 

The diversity of the material used does not reflect a 
corresponding difference in subject or treatment. But a 
closer examination of the pictures, whatever their fabric, 
soon reveals an outward distinction which guides us to a 
classification on broad lines, The smaller pieces, when 
completely preserved, show mostly the shape of oblong 
banners, prov ided with a triangular headpiece, and streamers 
on either side, and attached below to 1 strainers" of wood 
or bamboo, as seen in Fig. 195. 

The streamers are secured at the bottom by a weighting-* 
piece in lacquered or painted wood. This arrangement, 
and still more the care with which the picture proper is 
painted on both sides of the silk or linen, prove that the 
banners were invariably intended to float in [he air sus¬ 
pended from the vaults of cellas and porches, or from the 
ceilings of antechapels. 1 he larger pieces, being painted 
on one side only and often provided with some backing 
material, but never with streamers or other floating attach¬ 
ments, were clearly meant to be hung up on Lemple walls 
or gateways. The subjects represented in these art: always 
groups of divine figures or scenes from Buddhist heavens; 
but the banners are painted only with figures of single 
divinities, or else with a succession of scenes from the life 
of Buddha. The latter are the less numeral but may 
well claim the first place on account or the interest both 
of subject and artistic treatment. 

The scenes presented to us are just those which 
Indian Buddhist art chose for its favourite subjects 

are ordinarily b«Towed from that period of 

Buddhas life-story which preceded the Bodhi or final 
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enlightenment. They show us the whole cycle 01 his 
nativity as Prince Gautama; the miracles of his childhood 
and youth ; the life ot pleasure in the princely seraglio; 
and, after the four pathetic encounters which arouse his 
vocation 1 the flight from the palace; the incidents which 
follow this renunciation of the world; the six years of 
austerities; and finally, the scene on the bank of the 
Nairanjana river which immediately precedes the illumina¬ 
tion. M In short," as M. Foucher puts it, we meet again 
with almost the whole catalogue of episodes which have 
remained classic since the Graeco* Buddhist school of 
Gandhara. The most important point to note is the 
frankly Chinese fashion in which these traditional subjects 
have been treated. Under the hands ol the local artists 
they have undergone the same disguising transformation 
which Christian legend has under those of the 1 talian or 
Flemish painters." 

The two banners reproduced in Plate vt. may serve to 
illustrate thisinter est ing group 0 r pai nti ng s. Both hav e lost 
their streamers, etc., but seem otherwise complete, except 
for tears and the like minor injuries, 1 he one to the right, 
about two feet high in the original, shows at its bottom the 
straining piece of bamboo clumsily refastened, and a little 
higher an ancient tear, coarsely sewn up with red in re ad. 
Iti the upper panel we have a representation oi the dream 
of Queen Maya, Buddhas mother, which figures in the 
legend concerning his conception. Below we see the 
queen being carried in a litter to the Lumbini garden 
where her son’s birth was destined to take place. The 
rapid onward stride of the men carrying her is rendered 

with much skill, , , 

Next follows the scene of Prince Gautama s miraculous 
birth from the side of his mother. It is pictured with 
scrupulous adherence to the traditional details; but we 
recognize a eluver device, unknown eo Ehe Gandhara models, 
in the graceful use made of Maya's wide sleeve to screen 
the first appearance of the divine babe. Ii is repeated in 
other reprtisfifiladons of this scene :md had evidently 
become fixed in local tradition* At the foot of the banner 
we see the miracle of Gautama's first steps towards his 
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mother with lotuses springing up to mark the spots which 
^ ilds , fc . e: have touched, The landscape of the last 

^uir,r^! S rh Wlth th P rou ? bJ y Chinese taste in Us 

*???** are d ^y adapted and balanced. 
!? m panyl lhc ' c touche is filled in with a Chinese 
legend setting forth the particular episode, whereas the 
corresponding cartouches above have been left blank, as 
only too frequently in these paintings. 

its iSL ^ mi T 0n *■ ■? of th « Plate is bordered on 
r g side by a rich floral ornament, which I found 
frequently also m the decorative settings of the frescoes 
in the caves, 1 he upper portion contains a spin ted re¬ 
presentation of the famous legend how Prince Gautama* 

S n Vl free himSe1f fr ° m al! bonds and St 

'mJjSZT ?, aS a prelimi n^ to progress towirds 
mlJ enlightenment, leaves his palace at night while all the 

women and mtnatrela of his seraglio and the guards ou s de 
the gates are overcome by deep dop. STSTSSl 
above the battlemented wall we see the future •B.JdW 
galloping toward, freedom on his “StS^tSdS, 
Fauhlu groom, Qiandaka, keeping bv his side 
blue tints over hills and for£r ?hoC bdow the r idS 
figure skilfully symbolize the time when the escape took 
place. In the lower portion of the picture we £?£»&£ 
emissaries sent out by Kins SiuMW.I? r . 

and two purple-robed executioners stand hehmyT * C ^’ 

beating-sticks, exaaly like the 'Z SWiSOT 

all features £noH^ndiai 3 'l^erid^^d^o 
artistic merit of their Chinese ° U f the 
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emblems often absent, the ^“deSafc^ 
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all will provide many a crux for expert authorities on 
Buddhist iconography. But even before this detailed 
analysis is attempted it is easy to recognise three broad 
categories of the divine personages represented—Buddhas, 
Bodhisattvas. and Lokapalas or ' Guardians of the \\ odds/ 
The very small number of pictures showing Gautama 
Buddha or corresponding epiphanies in earlier or future 
cycles cannot cause surprise ; for from an early period 
other divine figures claimed far more attention In Buddhist 
worship, especially in the Mahayana system which prevailed 
from Gandhara right through Central Asia into China. 
Its favourite objects were the Bodhisattvas or 1 Buddhas 
elect' in their inexhaustible multiplicity, and these we 
find abundantly represented on our banners. Rich 'idorn- 
ment in dress and jewelry is common to all these princely 
incam aliens of Buddhas past or future, with the single 
exception of Kshkigarbha, who curiously enough figures in 
the costume of a monk. 

A certain number of the Bodhisattvas are presented in 
a style plainly Indian, and can on account of their charac¬ 
teristic emblems and distinctive colours be easily identified 
with the miniature figures in certain old Buddhist manu¬ 
scripts from Nepal which M. Foucher first studied and 

E ublished. Thus we meet repeatedly with Manjusri on 
is lion, Samaatabhadra on the elephant. Vajrapani with 
the thunderbolt. Maitreya with the rosary, and other well- 
known creations of Buddhist imagery. Even more fre¬ 
quent are representations of Avalokitesvara. whom Chinese 
Buddhism has gradually transformed into Kuan-yin, its 
much-beloved 1 Goddess of Mercy.' In all these the faith¬ 
ful adherence to the style in pose, features, and drapery, 
as originally fixed by Graeco-Buddhist art, is obvious, 
This tenacity of traditional type is a familiar feature in the 
iconography of all religions. All the more interesting arc 
those numerous banners in which the representation of 
Bodhisaltvas has undergone unmistakable adaptation to 
new standards developed in the later Buddhist art of 
Central Asia, or quite plainly to Chinese taste. 

From the artistic point of view these latter pictures of 
Bodhisattvas are often distinctly superior in design and 
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execution i but the interpretation of them is in many 
cases very difficult. Some types, like the Bodhisattva 
with the censer or the one carrying a transparent bow] 
(Fig. 195), are manifestly new mythological creations. In 
others, again, we look vainly for any recognizable attributes, 
Such are the two striking figures reproduced in colour, Plate 
vn.. from silk banners which, except for the streamers, 
are practically complete. The Bodhisattva on the left, 
with Its undulating line of figure and its elaborate dress 
and adornment, shows no essential divergence from the 
type to be met with in the frescoes and stucco sculptures 
of Eastern Turkestan ruins. The light pink robe hang¬ 
ing from the waist, the dark green chiton-like garment 
partly covering the breast, and the stole, purple outside and 
green inside, which is gracefully draped round shoulders, 
body, and arms, all correspond to the traditional garments 
of Indian Buddhist saints as CentraUAsian painting and 
sculpture show them. Yet Chinese influence is strongly 
evident in the flowing ease of the draperies as they grace¬ 
fully fall with studied carelessness, partly inside, partly 
outside the open lotus which serves as pedestal, in, the hair 
festooned across the forehead and hanging in long tresses 
behind to below the elbow, as well as tn a mass of details 
contributing to the picturesque effect of the whole. 

The same qualities of freely sweeping line, of graceful 
movement, and harmoniously blended intense colours, are 
even more conspicuous in the fine figure of a Bodhisattva 
seen on the right. There is neither recognizable emblem 
nor any other mark which would allow us to identify 
him. The figure is seen in full profile striding forward 
in vigorous action. The right hand uplifted carries a 
pink object largely hidden by the elaborate head-dress, 
and its pose is cleverly balanced by the left hanging 
down to grasp the floating drapery. The movement of 
the body is admirably expressed also in the trailing masses 
of the rich red robe draped round the legs and feet, and in 
the gyrations of the stole or Uttariya at the back, h is 
rejected, too. in the swing of the jewelled tassels hanging 
from the canopy and in the curls of the flames which 
encircle the jewels on its top. The bold curving shapes 
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and elaborate bosses of the gold ornaments are distinctly 
suggestive or Chinese taste. Very curious is the profile 
representation of the halo, which is here indicated by a 
mere colourless disk instead of the usual multi-coloured 
circle. 

The Chinese style of local an seems to have annexed 
altogether the Images, represented with relative frequency, 
of the four Lokapafas or Guardian-kings of the four world- 
regions, They appear to have been popular objects of 
worship in Chinese Buddhism of the period, and the 
numerous pictures of them are often executed with much 
care. They are all represented in warrior guise, heavily 
armed from head to foot. The inscribed miniatures which a 
small illuminated Chinese manuscript gives of them enable 
us to identify with full assurance Vaisravana, king of the 
Northern Region, by his halberd * Dhritarashtra, of the 
East, by his bow or arrow- Virudhaka, of the South, by 
his dub; and Virupaksha, who rules the West, by his 
sword. 

Another group of minor divinities which figure with 
relative frequency among the banners, that of the Dbarma- 
palas or 1 Protectors of Religion,' also bear a distinctly 
Chinese look, though even here peculiar features of their 
presentation are foreshadowed in Graeco-Buddhist sculp¬ 
ture. As manifestations of Vajrapani in fury, they are 
made to display an exaggerated development of muscles; 
and thus, as M, Foucher observes, “ they recall quite as 
much the athletic demons of Japan as the horrible appari¬ 
tions of Lamaistic worship. 1 1 is only fair to point out, 
however, that they show as yet neither the extravagant 
multiplication of limbs nor the monstrous obscenities of 
the latter." Altogether, it is a relief to observe that 
among the images represented by these painters, whether 
on banners or in frescoes, very few are found of a form 
not simply human. Female divinities also are extremely 
rare. *' The Pantheon which the paintings of Tun-huang 
reveal to us," so M. Foucher remarks with full justice, 
** was evidently composed for the benefit of donors reason¬ 
able in their tastes and under the direction of monks still 
heedful of decency." 
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large faixtikgS and other art reijcs 

We find the general characteristics just indicated equally 
represented in that class of paintings, mostly of large 
size, which were meant for the decoration of walls, and 
wjhich represent groups of divine beings in more or less 
elaborate composition. Among the many specimens of 
this class I may call attention first to the fine picture suc¬ 
cessfully reproduced in the coloured frontispiece of Vol. I,; 
Tor it is unmistakably an original work of exceptional 
artistic merit. It shows Vaisravana, the king of the 
Northern Region, moving on a cloud across the ocean, 
followed by a train of heavenly attendants and demons. 
Prom his left rises a small cloud supporting a miniature 
Stupa. His right hand carries the halberd, while bundles 
ol tiamt-s shoot up behind his shoulder^ expressive of 
rapid movement. His richly brocaded dress and elaborate 
golden armour are represented with exquisite care, to 
which reproduction on a scale necessarilv so small cannot 
do full justice. 

It is the same with the figures and adornment of his 
numerous host, among which variation of type and 
expression is introduced with remarkable skill. The 
individualizing touch bestowed on each demons head 
seems to bring these fantastic figures nearer to human 
interest, as in a famous relievo of Graeco-Buddhist art 
representing the demon army of Mara. On the extreme 
. . ;in a gcd demon-warrior is seen getting readv to shoot 
his arrow at a Garuda, half-man half-bird, who escapes to 
the heights of heaven. The big rolling waves of the ocean 
are rendered with a freedom and irresistible dash which 
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recalls Japanese art at its best. Far away in the back¬ 
ground the- mountains of Mem, the range representing the 
Himalaya in Indian mythology, and appropriately assigned 
to the ‘ King of the Northern Region,' close ihe scene. 
The whole bears the impress of a master hand, and could 
hold its own in any collection of Far Eastern art. 

The silk paintings which represent scenes in Buddhist 
heavens are particularly numerous; but as most of them 
ate large and crowded with figures, it is difficult to repro¬ 
duce them adequately here. They usually show a Buddha 
as their central figure seated on a lotus platform, with 
an elaborate structure resembling the terraced gardens 
which often adjoin Chinese temples, and surrounded by 
a host of saints and heavenly attendants. Two or more 
Bodhisattvas, distinguished by larger size and more lavish 
adornment, are seated by his side Or symmetrically en¬ 
throned in separate pavilions. On a series of elegantly 
decorated terraces below we see crowds of haloed figures 
representing Arhats or saints enjoying the divine presence, 
and the scene is rendered festive by the dancing which 
gracefully whirling girls perform to the music produced by 
Uandharvis and other celestial entertainers. Lotus-filled 
tanks are often shown between the terraces; and in the 
background architectural vistas, sometimes of considerable 
beauty provide an appropriate setting to the amenities of 
this heavenly reveL 

It is difficult, .without protracted research, to ascertain 
which or the various heavens known to Buddhist mytho¬ 
logical fancy is intended in each picture- Nor does it 
much matter Irom the artistic point of view or that of the 
student of religion. Whether it is Sukhavati, the heaven 
far away in the extreme west of the world, or Maitreya’s 
paradise where dying Hstian-tsang fondly hoped to' be 
re-born, it is dear that w(iai the pious donors and painters 
ot these pictures looked forward to as the final goal of 
bltss was a very human paradise not lacking the good 
things of this world. However remote this conception is 
irom the true Nirvana, the Enlightened One's real goal 
we may appreciate the air of dignified repose and enjoy- 
merit which all these scenes breathe. Their architectural 
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decoration is unmistakably Chinese and not less interesting 
on that account. But there is good reason to believe that 
the general scheme, and the grouping of the divine figures, 
like their iconographic presentation, is a faithful reflex from 
Indian and Centrai-Asian models, However LbaL may be, 
it is an interesting fact, brought out by comparison with 
the photographs I took of the frescoes in the ’ Thousand 
Buddhas caves,' that many of the larger pictures on silk 
are reproductions of these on a reduced scale. 

A good idea of the colour effects of the pictures may be 
gained from the painting, close on five feet high, reproduced 
in Plate vxu. Here we see on the right the Bodhisattva 
Manjusri riding on his lion, which a black Indian conducts. 
On the left is Samantabhadra. another Bodhisattva, riding 
on his elephant led by a similar figure. Above are shown 
in a row four standing Bodhisattvas, manifestations of an 
Avalokitesvara or ’ Kuan-yin,' whom the Chinese legends 
by their side allow us to identify as ' The Very Compas¬ 
sionate. At the foot of the painting we have portraits 
of the donors, some of them dressed as monks, and of 
female members of their families. A dedicatory Chinese 
inscription on the centra! panel acquaints us with the 
occasion when the gift of this picture was made, and supplies 
the welcome fact that it dates from the year S64 a.o. 

Among a number of paintings which cannot be classed 
under any of the above categories, but yet will repay 
attention, 1 can only mention one. It is a long roll of 
paper with curious representations of scenes or judgment 
in Buddhist hells. In each two sinners are being brought 
up before the tribunal. They are condemned to wear the 
■cangue or wooden board, still a favourite implement of 
Chinese justice, while two figures attend them, carrying one 
an armful of sacred texts, and the other a statuette of 
liuddha, evidently to mark the means of grace and salvation. 

I have left myself little space to discuss other works of 
quasi - pictorial art rescued by me from the walled - up 
chapel, though their interest from more than one point or 
view is great, 1 mean the embroideries. By far the most 
important among them Is the magnificent picture, nearly 
nine feet high, which Plate tx. reproduces in colours. 
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The central Hfe-steed figure, with its rather hieratic look 
and severe archaistic pose, is Buddha himself; the indica¬ 
tions of rock behind suggest that the scene is Jaid at 
the Gridhrakuta or 'Vulture grotto,' famous in Buddhas 
life-story. The two figures nearest to the Master on 
either side have suffered sad havoc, probably through 
want of care and protection before the cave was wailed up. 
They seem to represent his earliest disciples, Kasyapa being 
still recognizable in the aged face on the right "Outside 
them we see two richly adorned Bodhisaitvas in poses of 
worship. A similar grouping was observed in some of 
the oldest frescoes of the site. Above them two graceful 
Gandharvas on cloud - scrolls support the canopy over 
Buddha’s head. Below we see the donors and their female 
relations grouped in adoration, on either side of a yellow 
central panel from which the inscription originally stitched 
in has unfortunately disappeared. 

The colours of the silks used for the embroidery have 
survived in remarkable freshness and shimmer, far better 
than the reproduction, owing to un surmount able technical 
difficulties, succeeds in showing, The work contained in 
this picture may be guessed from the fact that merely to 
stitch it on to a new backing of canvas, a task which was 
absolutely needed and which Miss E. A. Winter, a lady 
trained at the Royal School of Art Needlework, performed 
with great care and skill, took over two months. The 
damage which this fine piece of embroidery had suffered 
before its final deposition is shown by earlier attempts at 
repairs, and confirms the impression of its high antiquity 
derived from other indications. 

A word of mention must be given to the fine embroidered 
cushion cover seen in Fig. 197. Its floral ornamentation 
and tracery is remarkable, both for its harmonious colours 
and lor its close affinity to designs still common in modern 
embroidered work of Turkestan and China. Were it not 
for the ascertained date of the walling-up of the chapel, 
we should scarcely have suspected that this piece of 
domestic art went back to at least the tenth century a.o. 

But questions even more curious in their antiquarian 
aspects are raised by the remains of woven art fabrics 
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which have turned up among the finds of that wonderful 
cave, A number of triangular head - pieces, which were 
found detached from their painted banners, are composed 
either in their body or in their broad borders of pieces 
of fine silk damask The multi-coloured patterns woven 
into them present a striking resemblance to the type w hich 
finds of patterned silk fabrics from Egyptian tombs of the 
early Christian and Byzantine period have made familiar 
to Western archaeologists, and which is usually known by 
the conventional designation of 1 Sassanian,' 

In one piece we see a gracefully designed pattern of 
rosettes and palmettes interspersed with symmetrically 
arranged figures of living birds: in another an elaborate 
diaper of rings and quatrefods in bright greens and pinks 
is decorated with pairs or horned deer or geese posed 
in profile. The quaint but effective modelling of the 
woven figures and their colouring recall so vividly the 
designs of ancient fabrics excavated in the early Chtisiiin 
cemeteries of Egypt and commonly classed as 'Coptic; 

according to the opinion of Professor J. btrzygowski, 
a leading authority on the an history of the Near East, 
who has kindly undertaken the study of my materials, a 
close connection in origin may be considered certain. 
The same affinity of style is to be observed in a mass of 
fine damasks and brocades which have survived as mere 
strips and rags among the ex-votos plentifully deposited 
in the cave. The full reconstruction in drawing of the 
patterns which these torn pieces of fabrics once exhibited 
is a task of considerable interest that will necessarily take 

The problem presented by these fabrics is made still 
more interesting by certain specimens of exceedingly fmc 
silk tapestry which have been discovered among our * finds' 
from the ‘Thousand Buddhas.’ One of them is contained 
in the hand-woven strips which form the converging 
borders of a beautifully painted triangular head-piece of a 
banner. The general idea of design, elaborate in spite 
of the minute execution, is a duck-pond surrounded by 
various delicately coloured plants ; this, too, recalls motifs 
used in ancient Egypt and the Near East, 
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Another specimen is 10 be found on a perfectly pre¬ 
served silk cover, about two feet long, intended for a 
manuscript roll, Its narrow bands of silk tapestry, 
extremely fine in texture, show a richly and yet delicately 
tinted pattern which consists of an adaptation of the 
pal metre and connecting scroll and bears an unmistakably 
Chinese character. As if this artistic manuscript cover 
had been specially designed to bring home to us a fascinat¬ 
ing problem, we find it decorated, also with broad bands 
of thick silk damask showing a pattern of pronounced 
' Sassanian 1 type, winged lions facing each other with 
curled tails, The difference of styles thus brought into 
closest juxtaposition by the hand which fashioned the 
cover, is a most suggestive illustration of the widely 
distant civilizations that once met at Tun-huang. 

The question as to the origin of these silk damasks of 
‘ Sassanian * pattern is as yet difficult to solve. That the 
designs represented in them are borrowed from Hellenistic 
an as transplanted to Mesopotamia and thence to Iran, 
must be considered certain. But are we justified in 
assuming that the fabrics themselves, showing this close 
resemblance in style to the ' Coptic ‘ finds in Egypt, were 
manufactured In, and imported from, the Sassanian 
dominions in Mesopotamia or Persia ? Whatever silk was 
worked up there and in the Near East, until the first silk¬ 
worms were introduced into the Byzantine empire about 
550 A.D., must have been brought from China itself—or 
from Khotan. Can we reasonably assume that silk first 
travelled all the huge distance to Persia from the ' land 
of the Seres,' always the most important place of its 
production, in order to be brought back again in the shape 
of damask to Tun-huang, on the very border of China? 
The aggregate journey for caravans would even now 
amount to at least a year and a half, whereas the distance 
from the nearest silk-producing provinces of China to 
Tun-huang could be accomplished easily in less than 
three months. And the art of silk-weaving must have 
reached a high standard in China long before Han times, 
as my finds of fine silk and damask fragments along the 
Tun-huang Limes conclusively prove. 
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Is u not possible that damasks with carefully copied 
l\ estern patterns were manufactured in China itself for 
regular export just as Chinese porcelain factories produced 
China with European designs for e*rwi m \u ... _n 



, ‘ V r ' , u ^ 11 ^ liUian ' 3n early home of trans¬ 

planted sericulture, as the industrial centre which beintr 
m close touch with the Ox us regions and Iran, was able 
in Cum out line silk fabrics in a style closely approaching 
the aassaman patterns? Nn definite ansier Lin safe!? 
be attempted as yet. But all advance in research is bound 
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A POLYGLOT TEStPLB LIBRARY 

I HE interchange of influences from varied regions and 
races is also illustrated in characteristic fashion by the 
manuscript remains from the hidden temple library, A 
rapid review of them will suffice to bring out the Large 
part played by Buddhist propaganda in linking civiliza¬ 
tions right across Asia, and how much of its current must 
have passed through Tun-huang during successive periods. 

Regard lor the original home oi Buddhist doctrine— 
and personal attachment to my old Indian Field of work 
—induces me to mention in the first place the relics of 
Sanskrit manuscripts. They all belong to Buddhist religious 
literature. Though their number and extent are relatively 
modest. Professor L, de [a Vallee Poussin, who has kindly 
undertaken the examination of them, has discovered 
texts of considerable interest for the critical history of the 
Sanskrit Canon of Northern Buddhism, which in India 
itself has been almost completely lost through the vicissi¬ 
tudes of the Buddhist church in the country of its origin. 
1 he large and well-preserved manuscript on palm leaves 
(Fig. 192. i) which I had occasion to mention previously 
contains portions of a famous canonical work, and has on 
account of its great age and undoubtedly Indian produc¬ 
tion proved of particular value, Other manuscripts written 
on paper evidently represent text recensions which were 
current in Central Asia. 

Far more numerous and of exceptional linguistic as 
well as pa Ideographical interest are the roils and Pothis on 
paper written in several Central-Asian varieties of Indian 
Brahmi script but in non-Indian language (Fig. iqj, 5 , ?). 
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The character of the writing sufficed to connect these 
manuscripts with one or more of the ' unknown 1 languages 
once used in Eastern Turkestan, the study of which was 
commenced by my friend, Dr. A* F. Rudolf Hoemle. C.I.E., 
fully twenty years ago, after the first acquisition of ancient 
manuscript fragments from Ktichar and K hot an. It was, 
therefore, a special satisfaction to me to be able to place 
the new materials at the disposal of that veteran scholar, 
the true pioneer in this field of research. They are so 
abundant that even a preliminary analysis cannot tie com¬ 
pleted as yet. But the succinct notices so far published by 
Dr, Hoemle indicate a number of phiiologically important 
results and give every hope of further elucidations. 

Most, if not all, of the texts so far examined have 
proved to be written in that * unknown 1 language which, 
its previous researches seemed to show, was current in 
the K ho tan region and the southern oases or the Tarim 
Basin both for religious literature and for secular record. 
Though the Indo-European character of this language 
had gradually come to be recognized, it could not be 
interpreted nor even its relation towards the Indian and 
Iranian language groups determined. It was hence a 
discovery of far-reaching importance when Dr. Hoernlc 
was able to identify two well-preserved and practically 
complete books as literal translations of well-known 
Buddhist texts available in their Sanskrit originals, the 
Vajracchedika and the Aparamitayuh-sutra, So here 
were at last found the eagerly-hoped-for ‘bilingual* 
texts, without which it scented practically impossible to 
expect any real decipherment of the 1 Southern unknown 
language.' 

Even the elaborate tables of alphabet and syllabaries - 
which arc often found inserted before such Central-A si an 
texts written on the back of Chinese rolls, and which I 
was first inclined to treat lightly, have under Dr. Hocrnle’s 
expert examination proved of considerable palaeographies! 
value. They have settled once for all the true readings 
of difficult ligatures, in the very cursive form of Central- 
Asian Brahmi script which was adopted with particular 
frequency for texts of that language. 
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We are taken to a field of Buddhist propaganda much 
farther in the West by a number of rolls and Fothi 
fragments written in a script which, like that. used later by 
the Uigurs, was derived from the Syriac alphabet but 
here serves tor the record of a language undoubtedly 
Iranian (Fig. 192, a). To Professor F. W. K. Muller, of (he 
University of Berlin and one of the most learned of living 
Orientalists, belongs the merit of having first recognized 
in fragments of similar script brought back from Turfan by 
Prof. A. GrUnwedel's expedition remnants of that Sogdian 
language which was a branch of Middle Persian spoken 
in ancient Sogdiana. corresponding roughly to the present 
Samarkand and Bokhara. We knew already from Chinese 
and other sources that Buddhism had penetrated early to 
that region from India through what ts now Afghanistan, 
and that it flourished there until the Arab conquest in 
the eighth century a.ik The Turfan fragments deciphered 
by Professor F, W. K. Miiller established the fact that 
people from Sogdiana, both Buddhists and Manichaeaiifi. 
were widely spread through the northern portions ol 
what is now Chinese Turkestan, and that they continued 
to use there Sogdian translations of their respective 
scriptures. 

The Sogdian manuscripts discovered among the con¬ 
tents of the hidden library at the 'Thousand Buddhas' 
now prove that this Iranian influence spread much farther 
eastwards and into China proper. As far as Professor 
Mdller has been able to examine them, they contain trans¬ 
lations from the canonical literature of Buddhism, The 
close agreement in outward appearance and paper suggests 
that they were mostly written in a region where Chinese 
influence prevailed, perhaps at Tun-huang itself. The 
interpretation of Sogdian texts, owing to the inadequacy 
of the language material hitherto available and to other 
causes, still presents great difficulties, Hence the philo¬ 
logical value of these new and more extensive materials— 
one of the well-preserved rolls measures over seventeen 
feet — is bound to prove considerable. 

It is in connection with these texts in Sogdian lan¬ 
guage that I may conveniently mention the discovery, 
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so far isolated among the ‘ finds 1 from the * Thousand 
Buddhas/ of a manuscript roll which takes us to a religion 
and literature originating even farther away in the West. 
This is a neat little book-roll, about four inches broad buL 
close on fifteen feet long (Fig. 193, j), written with great 
dearness in that peculiar form of Syriac or Estrangelo 
script which, since Professor F. W, K, Muller's brilliant 
discoveries among the finds of the German expeditions to 
Turfan, has been recognized as the characteristic writing 
of the Munich aeans. 

The followers of Maui and his creed, that strangest of 
all syncrctistic religions of the East, in which dements of 
Christian belief, Zoroastrian tenets, and Buddhist meta¬ 
physics were fused in an extraordinary medley, were 
widely spread through the whole of Central Asia and even 
into China during the later part of what in Eastern 
Turkestan may conveniently be designated as the Buddhist 
period. From Chinese historical sources we knew that 
Manichaeism counted many followers among the Uigurs, 
that Turkish tribe which, after the downfall of Chinese 
control over Eastern T urkestan at the close of the eighth 
century a,p,, and the withdrawal of Tibetan occupation 
half a century later, established its power from westernmost 
Kan-su to the north-east of the Tarim Basin. 

Turfan was for more than two centuries the main seat 
of Uigur power. It is therefore appropriate that the 
ruins there should have been the first to yield relics, both 
in Middle Persian and early Turkish, of that Manichaean 
literature which, until Professor Mullers discovery, was 
thought to have completely vanished. They apparently 
justify the belief that Manichaeism and Buddhism existed 
peaceably side by side among a population mainly Turk is h, 
which, with a tolerance characteristic of the race was 
ready to give a hearing to more than one system of 
salvation. It was probably much the same also on 
Chinese ground at Tun-huang; and thus we can account 
for the strange fact that, among sacred texts and relics 
deposited in a Buddhist shrine, (here should have survived 
a manuscript of that church of Muni which had its chief 
ecclesiastical centre in Babylon and which, as plentiful 
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passages in the Fathers of the Church show, was long 
a serious rival to Christianity on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. 

But apart Jroro this qussi-historical interest, the Mani- 
chaean relic from the * Thousand Buddhas' has proved also 
of philological value. Dr. A, von Lecoq, the distinguished 
Turkologist savant of the Royal Ethnographical Museum 
at Berlin and the successful leader of the second German 
expedition to Turfan, who was kind enough to undertake 
its publication, has shown in an annotated edition recently 
brought out in the Royal Asiatic Society ’s journal that the 
Tun-huang manuscript contains the most complete text so 
far known of the ' Khuastaaift 1 or Confession Prayer of 
the Manichaean auditores or laymen, in its early T urkish 
version. Only about one-tenth of the text at the commence¬ 
ment has been lost, and this could fortunately be supple¬ 
mented from fragments now at Berlin. Without going 
into details it will suffice to mention, in Dr. von Lecoq's 
words, that "its excellent state of preservation and the 
fact of its being written in the clear unequivocal letters of 
the Manichaean alphabet render this manuscript a most 
valuable help to all interested in the study of the ancient 
Turkish speech." 

For the same reason another unique ' find' from the 
walled-up library claims mention in this place. It is a 
small manuscript book of over a hundred pages in that 
earliest Turkish writing designated Runic Turki, known 
until recently only from the famous Orkhon inscriptions. 
Some fragmentary leaves in the same script resembling 
in appearance the runes of the North had turned up at 
Turfan, and I myself had come upon a sheet of it in the 
ruined fort of Miran, as already related, as well as some 
fragments among the contents of the Tun-huang cave. 
But the Hule book just referred to is complete from 
beginning to end (Fig. 192, j), and by far the largest literary 
text in that script! 

Its value is much increased by the fact that, accord¬ 
ing to a communication of Professor V. Thomsen, who has 
honoured me by accepting the task of publishing it, the 
book is probably an original composition in Turkish and 
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not a translation from sonis Buddhist or oth^r imported 
religious text, as is the case with most early Turkish 
language remains so far recovered. It contains a collection 
of short stories on men and animals, bringing out points 
oi moral instruction for children and youths, and the 
authors own colophon records occasion, place, and lime 
of writing. Though the date given in the usual Turkish 
cyclical years cannot be accurately determined, it is im¬ 
probable that the manuscript is later than the eighth 
century, 

Old Turkish translations of Buddhist canonical works 
are represented by half-a-dozen books in the so-called 
Uigur script which developed from Syriac writing, and was 
in use already for Sogdian texts. Several of these books 
are perfectly preserved volumes, counting hundreds of 
pages and largely interspersed with Chinese rubrics and 
glosses (Fig. 192,4,6). My friend Dr. E, Denison Ross 
has been able to identify in at least two of these volumes 
translations of different portions of a commentary on the 
Abhidharmakosa, a famous Buddhist metaphysical work, 
which Hstian-tsang was the first to transplant into Chinese 
from its Sanskrit original. In spite of the difficult con¬ 
tents. there is reason to hope that a detailed study of these 
Uigur versions, such as Dr, Ross is now engaged upon, 
will materially enlarge our knowledge of the early Turkish 
vocabulary. 

I have already explained how sadly I felt on the spot 
my total warn of Sinologist training with reference to those 
masses of Chinese manuscript which Formed the preponder¬ 
ating bulk both of the hidden library and of what i was able 
to bring away from it. Helped by Chiang-ssfl-veh’s seal 
and intelligent interest I had, indeed, endeavoured, while 
any selection was possible, to secure Chinese manuscripts 
mainly from those ‘miscellaneous* bundles in which docu¬ 
ments and secular writings of various kinds seemed to be 
more frequent than among the closely tied packets of rolls 
with Buddhist canonical texts (Fig, 194). u ut tVt;rl jf 
Chiang had been a scholar trained in Western methods 
of research, it would have been difficult for him to find 
lime for any systematic selection under the conditions 
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prevailing. As for myself 3 had to rely almost solely on 
the assumption that miscellaneous papers showing signs of 
having been old and badly cared for, long before (he final 
closing of the cave, were most likely to contain materials of 
historical and antiquarian interest. 

U was hence a matter of relief to me when, subsequent 
to my return to England in 1909, I learned that M. Paul 
Pelliot, then Professor of Chinese at that great centre of 
Far Eastern research, the licole Framjaise d'Extreme 
Orient at Hanoi, and since appointed to a chair at the 
Sorboune, one of the most distinguished Sinologists 
living, had in (he course of the archaeological mission 
entrusted to his leadership by the Government and several 
learned bodies of France, visited Tun-huang about a year 
after my own stay and been able to search thoroughly 
all the masses of manuscripts 1 had been obliged to leave 
behind in Wang's precarious keeping. Aided by his 
exceptional mastery of Chinese literature and bibliography, 
especially in its branches related to Buddhism, and by the 
well-merited respect which his learning gained tor him 
everywhere among the Chinese, M, Pelliot succeeded in 
rapidly sifting the contents of those hundreds and hun¬ 
dreds of tightly packed bundles. The Tao* shill, who 
seems to have been much reassured by the discretion 
maintained about our own little transaction, and by the 
absence of all awkward consequences, now showed greater 
indulgence, No doubt duly rewarded, he allowed M. 
Pelliot to pick out and bring away whatever manuscripts 
he considered of importance for historical Chinese or philo¬ 
logical studies. The preliminary account of his labours 
shows how abundant has been his harvest, a result of 
competent gleaning. 

So it was a particular satisfaction for me when M. 
Pelliot, after his own return early in 1910, expressed the 
w ish to examine my collection of Chinese manuscripts from 
the cave, and eventually to undertake its catalogue. The 
results of the first rapid scrutiny to which he was good 
enough to devote a fortnight of unremitting labour, were as 
gratilying as they well could be. It showed that the total 
number of Chinese manuscripts amounted to over 9000, 
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about one-third of these consisting of complete; text 
rolls, and about two-thirds of detached records and frag¬ 
mentary texts. 

" 1 he former in their great majority belong to works of 
Buddhist literature contained in the Chinese and Japanese 
editions of the Buddhist Canon. Being the oldest manu¬ 
scripts the complete rolls are, of course, very valuable lor a 
future detailed study of those canonical texts; but on the 
whole they yield relatively little new information which 
can be immediately utilized. It is very different with the 
detached records, acts of ordination, bans, accounts, etc,, 
often exactly dated; these illustrate all the varied aspects 
of local iife, and represent a category of documents of which, 
until the Tun-huang discoveries, practically no ancient 
specimens were known to exist. Finally, it is among 
the fragmentary manuscripts that there are found must 
frequently those texts of secular literature, historical, geo¬ 
graphical, lexicographical, etc., which are of the greatest 
importance for the advance of learned Sinologist research, " 

M. Peiliot’s brief preliminary- report, from which 1 have 
just quoted, gives assurance that philological instinct had 
guided me rightly when I fixed my attention from the first 
upon those bundles of ' miscellaneous 1 papers. But I 
have even more reason to feel grateful for the fact that the 
intrinsic interest of the manuscripts thus secured has 
induced him to offer his labours for the preparation of a 
systematic inventory, a task for which no scholar living 
could possibly be better qualified by learning and critical 
experience, h is a comfort to know that the publication 
of the inventory is assured by the Trustees of the British 
Museum, in which this portion of my collection is to find its 
final resting-place, 

l have left mention of the Tibetan manuscripts (Fig, 
ipj, gj to the last because, owing to a variety of causes, 
including their great mass which is second only to chat 
of the Chinese, no sufficiently extensive examination has 
as yet been possible. But from what information ! have 
been able to obtain through the kindness of my friend 
Dr F. W. Thomas, the learned Librarian of the India 
Office, and of Miss C. M. Ridding, an accomplished Tibetan 
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scholar, it seems safe to conclude that the vast majority, 
if not the whole,of the rolls and 'Pothis’ contain texts from 
the Tibetan Buddhist Canon. The frequent repetition 
of certain particularly cherished chapters nod prayers, a 
quasi - mechanical process for acquiring spiritual merit 
which seems at all times to have had a fatal attraction 
for pious Tibetans, has confirmed the suspicions I 
entertained from the first. But apart from those endless 
Prajtiaparamitas, etc,, there remains abundant material 
which will repay dose study when the time comes. for 
textual criticism of the vast literature of Tibetan Buddhism 
embodied in the Kanjur and Tanjur. In the meantime 
these manuscripts, the oldest so far known that can be 
dated with certainty, are to be carefully catalogued for the 
India Office Library, their future place of deposit. 


CHAPTER LXX 

DECORATIVE ART AT THE * THOUSAND BUDDHAS ' 


As long as all my efforts had to be devoted to the search 
among the treasures of the hidden chapel, there was no 
time to spare for the closer inspection of the hundreds 
of temple grottoes, big and small, which honeycomb the 
precipitous conglomerate cliffs on the left river bank above 
and below Wang Tao-shih's shrine. But on occasional 
strolls along their line extending for nearly a mile 1 
managed to familiarize myself with the position and 
character of the larger and more important cave- 
temples. So when my immediate task of ' excavation ' 
came to an end with the Tao-shih's departure on May 
31st, and 1 was left free to turn my attention to them, 
there was some preliminary acquaintance to guide me 
in my survey of their artistic features. 

It did not take long to convince me that this survey 
would necessarily have to be of an eclectic nature, if 
I was 10 retain a sufficient margin of time for my other 
archaeological and geographical tasks of that “summer. 
The total number of separate grottoes, varying in size 
from big cellas up to fifty* four feet in depth, with ante chapels 
and porches, to miniature shrines of very modest dimensions, 
amounts to over five hundred, as ascertained in the course 
of the general site plan which I got the Surveyor to make 
with the plane-table. They fall roughly into three main 
groups, the largest of which, to the south, comprises all 
the caves still visited for worship. The photograph (Tig- 
158) shows to the left the lower end of this group, beyond 
Wang Tao-shill's shrine, and to the right part of the 
second and much smaller group. 
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This and the third group still farther down comprises 
only small grottoes, practically retaining no traces of 
decoration and evidently inaccessible for long ages. The 
stream here washes the very foot oJ the conglomerate elm, 
about 50 to 60 feet high in us lowest and most precipitous 
step, and much of the friable rock-face ortc^ containing 
approaches to the various cave chambers and passages 
between them has fallen and crumbled away completely- 
Of wooden galleries and stairs such as must once have 
served in addition for communication, no trace has survived 
here* It is probable that most of these small grottoes in 
ihe northern groups served as quarters lor monks rather 
than as shrines* 

In the southern and Sargent group, ioo n the caves are 
disposed in so irregular a fashion as to preclude all idea 
of systematic planning. X he number ot grottoes excavated 
one above the other varies according to their respective 
heights; and only for short distances, such as near the 
Tao-shih's temple (Fig, %q&) and between the two shrines 
containing colossal seated Buddhas (Fig. 109)* * s il possible 
to recognize something corresponding to regular rows or 
stories. In front of many ot the upper grottoes wooden 
stairs and verandahs, dating Irom the tirrm oE the last 
restoration, are visible, though generally far too decayed 
for use. Elsewhere their position can still be made out 
by the holes cut into the rock as supports for the ratters 
(Fig. 159}. The varying stages of decay shown by these 
adjunct structures suggest that restoration has never 
quite ceased. The different styles of decoration displayed 
by the frescoes in parts of the same shrine as well as by 
the stucco sculptures confirm this conclusion* In Jact, 
with so many grottoes left neglected and available for 
fresh consecration by any pious donor who would pay lor 
their restoration* centuries are likely to have passed since 
any new excavation. 

A number of archaeological indications show that most 
if not all the Ur ge cave-temples, usually situated on the 
ground level, date hack to T ang times or even earlier. 
There is strong reason to assume that the best work m 
iheir decoration belongs to the same period, though even 
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then it is impossible to determine whether it was always 
contemporary with the original construction. The pre¬ 
valence in the porches of many old shrines oi a style of 
Iresco decoration different from the manifestly older 
compositions in the cel las, but closely resembling that of 
the procession of large Bodhisattvas painted over the wall 
which hid the entrance to the Tao-shih's chapel (see Fig. 

188). led me to conclude that at some period after the 
tenth century Ch'ien-fo-tung had seen another protracted 
spell of prosperity. 1‘erhaps it coincided with the reign of 
the great Mongol dynasty which for a century assured 
peace and flourishing trade through vast areas of Central 
and Eastern Asia. But restorations must have been 
frequent also at certain other periods, as suggested bv the 
marked variations in the character of the fresco work met 
with in the antechapels and porches where the plastered 
surface of the cave walls was most liable to suffer damage 
Photographs and exact ground-plans were the only 
available means for keeping some record of these remark¬ 
able shrines, and they, too, could be prepared only for 
a select series among those hundreds and hundreds of 
caves. Fortunately the task of selection was lightened 
by the general uniformity in their architectural arrange¬ 
ment. 1 have already described how the temple cells was 
in each case approached by a broad porch or passage which 
alone admitted light and air to the interior excavation 
fhe openings of these porches arc clearly seen ii\ Figs 
* 59 t i$ 9 ‘ Outside them the larger shrines have ordinarily 
antechapels. of the same width as the cellas but much 
narrower and often verandah - like, closed by wooden 
construction m front. In the upper stories communication 
between the adjoining shrmes was once maintained chiefly 
by passages opening from one amechapel imo the other 
Within the cel la. which usually is a little deeper than 
wide— e.g, that of Wang Tao-shiha temple measures fifty, 
four by forty-six feet—the arger shrines haw generally a 
horseshco-shaped platform facing the porch and elaborately 
decorated its centre is occupied by a colossal stucco image 
of Buddha, at the back of which a kind of screen aid 
canopy combined has been spared from the rock and 
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fichi)’ decorated with painting (see Fig. 160). By the sides 
of the principal image are grouped statues, up to ten in 
number, representing saintly disciples, Bodhisattvas, and 
at the extreme corners Guardian-kings o\ the Regions, 
But often only the lotus bases have survived to mark their 
positions. Invariably a passage was left between the 
platform and the cella walls for the worshippers to perform 
the circumambulation prescribed by Buddhist worship after 
its ancient Indian model. In the smaller cellas. which 
ordinarily are exactly square in shape, the images similarly 
grouped are placed on a platform within a broad niche or 
alcove (see Fig. 200}. In a few cases the centre of the 
celb had been left unexcavated and the square block or 
rock used as a backing for stucco images. In one of these 
shrines the hack wall of the cella is occupied by a colossal 
representation of Buddha lying in death or rather Nirvana, 
a scene quite rare at Ch'ien-fo-tung, and evidently not a 
theme cherished by these Chinese artists. 

The ceiling of the cellas is usually raised very high 
in the shape of a truncated cone, with a coffer-like device 
in the centre over a succession of receding steps, some 
real and some cleverly painted in succession (see Fig. ibo). 
The dimensions of the truly colossal seated Buddha statues, 
attaining a height of over eighty feet in two temples, 
necessitated here a special architectural disposition, the 
great height of the cella being lit through a succession 
of antechapels on three or four stories which can be reached 
over narrow, breakneck flights of stairs carved out from 
the soft rock. 

The sculptures of the cellas have suffered even more 
than the pictorial decoration both from iconoclastic zeal 
and from the hands of pious restorers. The fact of their 
being modelled throughout in stucco of friable mud 
accounts for the risks to which this statuary must have 
been exposed at all times. An examination of the many 
completely broken old images showed that there was no 
essential difference between their make and the methods 
of modelling which 1 saw used by a couple of Tun-huang 
* hua-chiang," or sculptors, who came during my stay to 
execute some repairs. J ust as I had noticed in the ruined 
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shrines of the Khutan region, i he core of the statues was 
invariably formed by a rough wooden frame supplemented 
by broom-like reed bundles for the support of extremities. 
To this the wet day was attached in rough clods, sub- 
sequenrly carved into shape with the help of wooden 
modelling tools, and finally richly painted over a succession 
of colour washes. 

If the technical methods had remained the same, the 
steady course of deterioration in design and artistic execu¬ 
tion was painfully brought home by the restorations old 
and new. Few statues likely to date from Tang times 
had survived, and these only in their lower portions and 
without their original hands or feet. But wherever such 
old work had escaped, as seen c.g, in Fig, 161, the superior 
modelling of the limbs, the well-balanced pose, and the 
graceful arrangement of the drapery, would distinguish it 
at a glance from the stiff and clumsy additions of later 
restorers, or such coarse modern ' creations' as seenin 
Figs, 18S, 201. The hideousness of the latter was scarcely 
redeemed by finding even here unmistakable traces of the 
influence which the traditional style, originally reflecting 
Graeco- Buddhist models, and imported through the Tarim 
Basin, had continued to exercise almost to the present day 
on local sculptural art however great its debasement. 

Taking a general view, the preservation of elements 
derived from the Buddhist art 0 r India and Central Asia 
was far more marked in the sculptural remains of these 
cave-temples, whatever their age, than in the correspond¬ 
ing pictorial work. It was just the reverse m respect of 
the purely Chinese elements. Conspicuous as the latter 
were in the irescoes, I found but lew sculptures of such 
distinctly Chinese style as those reproduced in Fig 106 
And significantly enough, the principal figure here re ore- 
sented was Hstian-tsang. the great Chinese pilgrim and 
Arhat; 10 whom this temple was dedicated 

It is, however, in the frescoes or, to use a more aceu- 
rate term, mural paintings in tempera that the influence 
which Chinese taste had upon Buddhist art transplanted 
to 1 un-huatig most dearly asserts itself There can be 
no doubt that the most valuable artistic feature of the site 
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is the abundance and relatively good preservation of the 
large mural paintings, of which many probably go hack 
to T'ane times. Nothing but careful copies in colour 
by the hand of an artist fully conversant with Eastern 
painting and Buddhist iconography could do justice to all 
the wealth of spirited composition, graceful design of 
figure and ornament, and harmonious colour effects which 
these frescoes display, and then it would need his devotion 
for many laborious months. The task of their exhaustive 
study or of securing the materials for it was beyond my 
power and that of my camera. But there was at least the 
comfort to know that these fine remains of pictorial art 
were protected by continued worship and local superstition 
against wanton vandalism, and any attempt at ' museum 
exploitation.' 

As already stated, the best-preserved and manifestly 
oldest frescoes were to be found within the large cellas, 
and just there the conditions of lighting were such as to 
render photographing particularly difficult. Only during 
certain hours of the morning could adequate light be 
obtained for particular portions of the painted wall surfaces. 
Evert then work was often seriously interfered with or 
stopped by the dust-haze left behind by the violent gales 
which after some days’ interval used to blow up the desert 
valley from the north or north-east. Thus it cost no small 
amount of time and effort to secure the dozens of photo¬ 
graphic negatives by which, in combination with detailed 
notes. 1 endeavoured to bring away some record of the 
most characteristic schemes of m ural decoration to be found 
in these grottoes. 

I shall not attempt to describe now the frescoes in 
each of the temple caves with which 1 thus made myself 
familiar. 1 nstead of this, I propose to explain the typical 
features in a few decorative schemes which were of special 
frequency or interest, and for the partial illustration of 
which the reproductions here available will suffice, [n the 
smaller shrines, where the Image groups occupy a large 
niche or alcove, both walls and ceiling show a general 
diaper decoration with rows of small stencilled Buddha 
figures, nil alike in outline and pose, and varied only in the 
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colours of dress, halo, etc. (Fig. 200}. My excavations 
at sites of the K ho tan region had familiarized me with this 
style of decoration, which must have been common through¬ 
out Buddhist Central Asia during T ang times, and which 
allowed even a very modest temple cel la to boast of its 
- Thousand Buddhas.' Elaborate and often very beautiful 
floral ornament forms the borders of these great stencilled 
wall surfaces and of the image alcoves. Within the latter 
the walls are covered cither with large figures of Bodhi- 
sattvas and other saintly personages (Fig. 191). or else with 
fine floral tracer}', cloud scrolls and tile like, as seen in Figs. 
200, 201. The rich halos with flame bundles painted at 
the back of the principal figures are here often a specially 
striking decoration. The ceilings of the alcoves usually 
show a divine group, such as the Buddha enthroned among 
Arhats. cleverly painted in perspective (Fig. 161). 

The centre of the side walls in these smaller shrines 
is ordinarily occupied by a targe fresco panel representing 
a crowded scene from some Buddhist heaven. I have 
already had occasion to refer to such scenes when discussing 
the larger paintings on silk which often look like reduced 
copies of such panels (Chap. Lxvut.), In the one repro¬ 
duced in Fig. 202 we see a Buddha seated on his lotus 
throne between somewhat smaller figures of Bodhisattvas 
and saintly attendants. Pavilions containing other divine 
figures and shaded by rich foliage are disposed at the sides 
and behind as an architectural setting. In front of the 
terrace occupied by the main group are shown three 
platforms rising from a lotus tank and connected by 
bridges. 

On the middle one, curiously recalling the central 
marble terrace always found in the artificial lakes of the old 
Moghul gardens so familiar to me from Kashmir and the 
Punjab, there is seen a dancing girl performing a spirited 
dance on a tcsselated pavement. Rows of divine musicians, 
probably representing Kimnaris, play on either side on 
various instruments. On the side platforms two Buddhas, 
with bowls and plates of fruit set before them, seem to 
take their share in enjoying the divine ballet. In a few 
panels of this class l found also figures of Nagas and 
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Naginis, half-human half-snake, represented as disporting 
themselves in the water. 

No photographs could convey an impression of the 
charm which these compositions, and those to he described 
presently in the larger temples, derive from their rich and 
harmoniously blended colouring. In the design and 
grouping of the figures, in their drapery and general 
iconography, most of what is presented to us by these 
panels is a direct inheritance from Graeco-Buddhist art as 
developed in Central Asia. But when we come to examine 
the technique, even of these hieratic representations where 
regard for the traditional models was strongest, the 
di(Terence in treatment is striking, Everywhere the free 
sweep of the brush so characteristic of Chinese pictorial 
art endeavours to assert itself over, the delicate outline 
drawing which the same figures display in the frescoes and 
panels of ancient Khoum. With this change goes naturally 
a far greater attention to colour effect, Tlie deep purples, 
b row ns, and blues which prevail, are set off very strik ing I y 
by the usual ground colour, a pale greenish blue most 
restful to the eye and probably first suggested by the lotus 
tanks amidst which these scenes of Buddhist paradise are 
so often placed. 

Chinese style, which after all could only modify hut not 
radically change the treatment of these hieratic scenes 
fixed by convention going back to Indian ground, found 
free scope in the smaller side panels and dados decorated 
with quasi - secular scenes of monastic life, husbandry, 
and travel. It is true that these little scenes, usually 
accompanied by cartouches filled in with Chinese inscrip* 
lions, or more often left blank, are in all probability meant 
to illustrate ' Jatakas, 1 or stories from Buddha s former 
births. But whether from the absence of Graeco*Buddhist 
models to guide, or on account of some other reason, the 
whole treatment here seems frankly Chinese, The result 
is work less effective from a decorative point of view, in 
fact often a little prosaic and confused, but full or quaint 
life and vivid movement. 

The frescoes of some larger shrines show* in places big 
panels of this type side by side with the conventional 
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heavenly scenes, and their juxtaposition, as seen in Fig. 
203, helps to bring out the contrast. As an interesting 
departure from the usual styles of wall decoration practised 
at the 1 Thousand Buddhas, 1 may mention the paintings 
found in a small cella to the north of the Tao-shih’s cave. 
Here the work seemed to be real fresco, not the usual 
tempera on a plain stuccoed surface. The large figure 
in the middle is that of Avalokitcsvara represented as 
‘the most compassionate Kuan-yin’ with many hands. 
On either side haloed figures are shown in the act of 
worship, while above floats on a cloud a beautifully designed 
Gandharvi. 

The photographs reproduced in Figs, ifio, 203 may 
convey some idea of the wealth of mural paintings in one 
of the largest cave-temples (Ch. vm. as 1 numbered it). 
Its cella has retained most of its original wall decoration 
and, judging from certain indications, appears to have 
served as a model lor several other grottoes. The screen 
at the back of the chief image, which has completely dis¬ 
appeared and been replaced by a coarse modem Stupa in 
plaster, ts covered below w ith rows of colossal Bodhisattvas, 
Above is painted a canopy with garlands of big dowers 
resembling chrysanthemums. Behind the screen is seen 
the rich decoration of the roof rising in the shape of a 
truncated pyramid. The spandrels in the corners below, 
where it springs from the side walls, are filled with four 
grotesque figures of warriors painted in unmistakably 
Chinese style and representing the Guardian-kings of the 
Regions, 

The cella walls are covered throughout with paintings, 
all about twelve feet high, those on the north and south 
sides being divided into five panels, each over nine feet 
wide, while the rest show continuous compositions. The 
panels contain scenes from Buddhist heavens cleverly 
varied in their composition. The wall facing the entrance is 
covered with crowded representations of stories, probably 
taken from the Jatakas, shrines, monastic dwellings, 
and scenes of travel being distinguish able even in the 
photograph {Fig, 204). The shorter walls on either side 
of the entrance show above a royal procession, and below. 
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in a dado which unfortunately has suffered in parts, rows 
of female figures richly dad and carrying offering^. 1 he 
head-dress of all of them is extremely elaborate, with huge 
pendants and bulb-shaped coiffures. Richer jewelry and 
somewhat greater stature evidently indicate distinctions in 
rank. A Chinese inscription on one of these dados, as 
interpreted on the spot by Chiang-ssii-yeh, and since 
confirmed by M. Chavannes, conveys the important in¬ 
formation that this temple cave had been dedicated by a 
princess of YlM'ien, or K hotan. Full light on her date, as 
on so many details of these frescoes, may confidently be 
expected from M. Pelliot, who was able to study them 
carefully. 

The fine frescoes on the walls of the broad passage or 
porch leading into this cella were exposed to lar greater 
injury. But on the southern wall a large and very spirited 
piece of work has survived, curiously recalling some old 
Venetian picture by its rich colours and the stately pomp 
and free movement depicted (Fig. 205). It shows a 
colossal seated Buddha riding through the air on a richly 
decorated car which flying genii keep jn rapid motion. 
His right hand is raised in the symbolic act of making 
' the wheel of supreme sovereignty t revolve. A robe of 
pale pink covers his shoulders, while an under-garment of 
brilliant azure envelops the body from the waist down¬ 
wards. Two gorgeous banners showing dragons on white 
ground strewn with green and blue fleurs-de-lys 
behind, and mark the quick movement by their fluttering 
ends. A host of saints and armed attendants are shown 
flying by the side of and behind the car. Above float 
cleverly painted clouds on which small groups of saints 
stand or kneel 

1 may conclude this rapid survey of the pictorial decora¬ 
tion of the shrines by a reference to a fairly large cave 
(Ch, xvt.) situated at' the southern extremity of the site. 
The general scheme here corresponds closely to that of 
the Knot an princess's temple, and certain details ol execu 
tion make it clear that the latter had served as the direct 
model But what gave to this shrine a particular interest 
was the curious fresco composition which covers the whole 
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of the back wall, some twenty-seven feet long. The ieeentl 
represented appeal? to have been a favourite subject in 
this region : tor I found it repeated both here and at the 
Laves oi the Myriad Buddhas' subsequently visited: but 
1 have not been able to trace its traditional interpretation. 

the right-hand portion of the composition. seen in 
the photograph of Fig, 206, is remarkable for the vivid 
realistic way in which the effect of a powerful wind is 
depicted. In the centre we see a canopied tent-like 

m t dangt ?‘ bcing bloWTI awa * The curtains or 
tent-flies, along with the massive arrangement of tassels 

are tossed up into the air in violent movement, while the 
richly dressed figure under the canopy, without a halo and 
perhaps, meant lor a royaj personage, bends forward as if 
to balance the threatened overthrow of the structure 
Some bearded attendants, with their hair and clothes twisted 
- , tbe w, n<*. endeavour from a ladder to secure the canopy 
and its whirling curtains. Other groups of human figures 
seem to watch the scene in amazement, while tn t| le 
corners above and below, incidents are depicted which 
evidently form no part of the main story. 

II we now turn to the opposite or left-hand end of the 
composition {Fig. 207), we find that wind-raised tumult 

BridTh* a V l }k' re ^ the - Ca * m ’ ^' gni ^ ed presence of a 
2?rf f Bod , hls ^™- wearing apparently the patch-work 
robe of a monk and gently fanning himself with his right 
hand. An elaborately adorned canopy is steadily supported 
above his head by doud-scrolk ] n front and below the 
lv { ne ji gure there are shown in detached groups persons 
undergoing panful operations: one has his Hoad preyed 
down, another his arms tied behind, while a laKS 
female turns her hands towards the Buddha as ir to implore 
Efe- Above a priettly figure seems about to strike" 
ell which is carried through the air, and some other figure 
close by holds out his arm as if pointing towards the effect 
produced at a distance. The middle potion of the fresco 
which extended behind the screen of the centra} nlatfonn nf 

Ed figUr “ lnd ° h ' lem Vi0, “ ml >' 
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Finding this scene pictured in much the same fashion 
elsewhere, I could not resist the conclusion that the theme 
which the artist in each case aimed at emphasizing was the 
contrast between the Holy One's gentle gesture of fanning 
and the violent storm shaking the royal tent far away in the 
distance. Was it a divine warning miraculously conveyed 
to an erring prince, or some similar legend, and had the 
wind-swept condition of this Tun-huang region perhaps 
something to do with the local popularity of the story ? 
Whatever its true interpretation may prove to be, it 
is certain that the original designer of this composition 
commanded no small degree of artistic imagination and 
skill. 

During these weeks of uninterrupted strenuous labour 
it was no small relief from the strain and anxieties which 
attended my tasks with Wang Tao-shih that there were 
such works of true art to claim my attention. My sole 
relaxation between the day’s struggle with materials only 
too abundant and the note-writing which had to follow at 
night time, were strolls in the dusk up the wild gorge of 
rock into which the valley of the ‘Thousand Buddhas' 
rapidly narrowed higher up. On my return from there one 
dust-laden evening a delightful surprise awaited roe at my 
tent, Turdi, my faithful Dak-man, had arrived with two 
huge bags of mails. From Abdal quaint old Mullah had 
guided him along the high barren plateaus of the Altin-tagh, 
where water was almost scarcer than by the desert route, 
but, of course, no such trouble from heal. By a succession 
of forced rides on ponies hired from each little oasis Turdi 
had managed to cover Lhe distance from K hot an within a 
month and a half. 

It was a remarkably quick performance, considering 
that over most of the ground the ponies had to carry food 
supplies for themselves and their rider ; 1 could well imagine 
what Turdi's hardships had been From heat, sand-storms, 
and the frequent want of water. But stolid and close- 
tongtied as usual, my trusty postman allowed little to be 
extracted from him besides bare dates and 1 Salams' Irom 
all the Begs who knew me between Khotan and Charklik, 
Since the beginning of February 1 had sadly missed all 
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written news from India and Europe, and now after four 
months waiting the shower of letters which unexpectedly 
descended upon me was refreshing like summer rain in the 
desert. That most of those from Europe went back as far 
as the last month of the previous year scarcely affected my 
joy at resumed touch with dear friends. Notions of time 
proved singularly elastic under changed conditions I sat 
up till long after midnight opening and rapidly reading this 
hig budget of letters, close upon two hundred; and when 
it was finished at last, the violent gale blowing up the 
valley prevented sleep—until it was daylight and time to 
start for fresh work. 

Soon afterwards another small diversion was brought 
by a visit from Wang, the learned district magistrate. It 
came too late to affect my transaction with the Tao-shih, 
nor did I doubt that secretly I might count on my Mandarin 
friend's scholarly sympathy. But I could not help feeling 
uneasy when 1 learned confidentially through Chsang that 
Wang Ta-lao-ve’s visit had been caused mainly by instruc¬ 
tions just arrived Trom the Lang-ehou Viceroy, enjoining 
him to dissuade me with a!) diplomatic politeness from any 
attempt at excavation. The idea apparently was that mv 
archaeological activity would necessarily turn towards 
tombs, the only find-places or ancient remains known to 
Chinese collectors of antiques, and that popular prejudice 
thus aroused might expose me to personal risks—and the 
provincial government lo inconvenient trouble. 

A report received from ihe Ya-m£n of the Brigadier- 
General commanding at Su-chou. and responsible tor the 
peace of this outlying portion of Kan-su, was said to have 
started this official perturbation. My prolonged stav in 
the Tim-huang district had evidently given alarm. But 
since Wang knew better, and could in all honesty point out 
the harmless nature of my work, which Lay all 1 (n the Gobi,' 
I could hope to avert that polite official obstruction which 
might otherwise prove a far more serious obstacle to mv 
tesks than any chance of my exciting popular resentment 
Nevertheless [ took care to send Cbiang to town for a 
couple of days, and to assure myseir through him that the 
report despatched to the Viceroy put my case in the right 
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light. For all such gentle guidance of bureaucratic wheels 
Chiang’s help was invaluable. 

While hindrance was safely averted on this score, I 
learned through Chiang that there was reason for uneasi¬ 
ness at the loral Ya-mens from a far more serious cause. 
For some years past there bad been contention over a 
matter of revenue assessment between the magistrate's 
office and a section of the headstrong Tun-huang colonists. 
The case had been finally decided against the latter 
at provincial headquarters; but there was well-founded 
apprehension in the official dove-cots that enforcement of 
the judgment might provoke resistance among these sot- 
disant protectors of the Empire's marches. So Wang's 
head rested uneasy on his cushions; and when breezy old 
Lin Ta-jen, his military colleague, came out towards the 
end of my stav to pav me a short visit, he confided that 
they both deemed it prudent to put off any action until J 
was safely out of the district. I thought the hint very 
considerate, and finally decided to move all my impedimenta 
with me to An-hsi, instead of depositing them at the 
friendly Tun-huang Ya-men, as I had first intended, until 
my return from the mountains. 

By dint of great exertions my work at the caves was 
completed on the 13th of June, The camels had been 
brought back from the mountains where they had found 
precarious grazing, but well-deserved rest and coolness. 
The heal of the plains precluded all idea of using them 
for burdens or even of keeping them long there. So l 
was doubly glad when the five big three-horsed carts 
needed for our transport arrived overnight from Tun- 
huang, It only struck me afterwards that the desire 
to see us with all our belongings safely off before the 
administrative tension had developed too Tar, might have 
had something to do with this unusual promptness. Next 
morning ] started the whole train ofl by the direct route 
towards An-hsi, and after a hearty farewell to the Tao-shih 
at his shrine, and a final visit to those caves which had 
fascinated me most by their paintings, galloped off with 
Chiang for Tun-huang. 

The departure cost me a wrench; but the oasis looked 
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delightfully green and refreshing, and I greeted it like an 
anchorite set free from another Thebais. There 1 was 
kept busy all day with the Iasi settling of accounts and 
farewell visits to my Amban friends. A pleasant hour was 
passed at Wang's cool and shady Ya-m6n, where I had my 
last chat about local antiquities with that refined scholar 
friend. His grey-haired old mother, a dignified matron, 
had just joined him from Shan-hsi, and with her son and 
daughter-in-law sat For a peaceful family group (Fig. 209). 
How could l have foreseen the scenes of bloodshed and 
pillage which were soon to be witnessed here! Then a 
small but recherche meal united us at Lin Ta-jen’s table. 

I he heat of the day had worn off when l finally rode 
away from the garden which had served as my Tun-huang 
camp. At the large temple outside the east gate of the 
town 1 found my Mandarin friends assembled with a large 
array ol their officials, all in gala, dress, to bid me a hearty 
farewell. It was a true scene From the ancient East, and 
the polychrome woodwork of the high temple portico made 
a striking frame for my last impression of Tun-huang, It 
was dark before I reached the edge of the oasis! and 
midnight by the time 1 rejoined my camp at a solitary 
road-side station in the desert. So there was plenty of 
time lor thought of all that 1 un-htiang had yielded tip to 
me. But the strain of these labours had'been great, 
and my relief was equally great at being now free 10 
exchange archaeological work in the torrid desert plains 
For geographical exploration in the mountains. 
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CHAPTER LXXl 


AT AK-ffSl, THE ' WEST-PROTECTING ’ 

An-hsi, the headquarters of the ' Independent Department 
to which Tun-huang belonged, had seemed a convenient 
place for a depot and new base; lor it lies at the point 
where the great road coming from Su-chou and^ China 
’within the Wall' turns oiT towards Hand and Eastern 
Ttirkestan. Whatever shape my plans Tor the next winter's 
work in the Tarim Basin might take. I should have to pass 
through An-hsi, and there was the immediate advantage 
or my being able to strike due south to the snowy range 
of the westernmost Nan-shan by a route which promised 
to be of varied interest. Three hot and fairly long marches 
along the barren foot of a completely denuded outer hill 
range brought us by June 16th to the humble road-side 
station of Kua-chou-kou. which derives its designation 
from the ancient name of the whole oasis. Next day a 
fifteen miles’ ride across the wide scrub-covered plain took 
me to the town of An-hsi. All the way strips of poor 
fields alternated with extensive waste lands, and the ruins 
of waited villages and towns, most of them said to have 
been destroyed during the great Tungan rebellion, were 
far more conspicuous than the scattered homesteads of 
present occupation. 

So I was not altogether surprised by the air of neglect 
and stagnation which everything about An-hsi bore. The 
town boasted of the name.* the West-protecting [garrison],’ 
which once in the great times of the 'fang had been borne 
by the seat of the Chinese Govern or-Gen oral controlling 
the whole of Turkestan, But it was now scarcely more 
than a straggling street within a big, desolate - looking 
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oblong formed by the crumbling town walls. Compared 
with it Tun-huang seemed quite a thriving city. The 
town lies not far from the Su-lo Ho river, and at the 
eastern end of a compact stretch of cultivation, about a 
couple of miles wide, which forms the main oasis, 

Luckily 1 was not obliged to seek shelter within its 
insalubrious.,, precincts, Forewarned by Wang Ta-lao-ye of 
my tastes, En T’ai-tsm, the magistrate, had arranged for 
my quarters at a modest temple about half a mile outside 
the western gate. In its single hall 1 could store my cases 
in safety and seek protection from the fierce heat of the 
daytime, while a tiny orchard behind allowed my tent to 
be pitched in something like privacy to serve as my abode 
for the night. Close by was a tumble-down structure, 
which the good-natured priestly guardian of the temple 
kept usually under lock and key, it was full of coffins, big 
and small, with bodies awaiting transport to their ancestral 
homes in far-away provinces. Luckily I did not make the 
discovery until quite the end of my stay. 

This, in spite of my eagerness to set out for the moun¬ 
tains, stretched out longer than I had first thought Thu 
magistrate, a well-meaning though by no means brilliant 
person, quite exhausted himself in politeness, and in. 
spite of a certain nervous air expressed himself ready to 
become responsible for the safe storage of my cases in his 
Ya-itien. But the provision of the transport needed 
for my move southward seemed a formidable affair, and 
I had not been long at An-hsi before I realised how very 
limited were the resources of the place in spite of its 
magistrate's high-sounding title. Apart from the strug¬ 
gling hamlets in the wide, scrub-covered plain, which was 
very slowly recovering from Lhe terrible ravages of the 
Tungan inroads, the district in his immediate charge 
comprised but a few scattered villages far away in the 
foot-hills, where his orders had scant chance of being 
obeyed With promptness. I had also reason to believe 
that the Viceregal apprehension about the risks which I 
might cause by my excavations had, in spite of Wangs 
sensible representation of the true facts, left its impress on 
his timorous mind. 1 had avowed my intention of visiting 
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oa n»y way the rains near the outlying village of Ch'iao* 
tzfi, about which a Turk! Muhammadan trader of An-hsi 
had given me information; and this became an additional 
reason for delay in effecting the needful arrangements. 

Fortunately 1 was able to use the six days which it 
cost to surmount these obstacles not only for many tasks 
of writing, but also for interesting archaeological observa- 
dons in the neighbourhood. I had every reason to believe 
that the line ol the ancient Limes which ! had traced in 
April from Tun-huang to within thirty miles or so of 
An-hsi continued past the latter place eastwards.^ The 
large towers, which on approaching An-hsi we had sighted 
due west, proved of more recent origin. But when 1 
subsequently inspected two smaller towers which the Sur¬ 
veyor had come across in the course oi a reconnaissance 
tour, about (bur miles to the south-west of the new town, 
l soon convinced myself that in dimensions and method 
of construction they corresponded exactly to the watch- 
towers so familiar from the Tun-huang desert. 

The remains of an agger connecting them and still 
rising in places to four or hve feet tiiniished conclusive 
evidence of this being indeed the line followed here by 
that ancient Limes, The mound on being cut through 
showed the usual layers of Toghrak branches embedded in 
earth and gravel. l ive preservation of these traces of the 
Han wall was manifestly due to the bare gravel of which 
the ground just at this point consisted, while elsewhere, to 
the east and west of that stretch, it was scrub-covered loess. 
The moisture reaching the latter from the overflow ol 
canals had sufficed to efface all traces of the wall, and 
when revisiting this neighbourhood in October I found, 
in fact, much of the broad belt of waste flooded. 1 he 
extant towers of stamped clay stood at about one miles 
distance from each other, and near them low* mounds of 
clay seemed to Indicate the position of quarters. But l 
vainly had the soil searched for any datable relics apart 
from ancient potsherds. 

Curiously enough, where the line of the old wall still 
traceable in places strikes the present main road from 
Tun-huang to An-hsi, l found a much-restored tower w ith 
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a small modern reception-hall built near it. It seemed 
very probable that the core of Lhe tower was ancient, and 
that continuity of local tradition had something to do with 
selecting the spot where the road passed through the 
Limes for what Chinese custom treats as the conventional 
mark of a district headquarters boundary. 

The ruined town, situated about two miles south-east 
of the present An-hst on a barren waste of fme gravel, 
was also an interesting place to examine. According to 
local informal ion it had been deserted towards the close of 
the eighteenth century, after repeated destruction by fire, 
and its interior was absolutely clear of buildings. The 
enclosing walls, solidly built in stamped clay of about fifteen 
teet thickness, formed a square of about boo yards ; but that 
they could not be of any great age was certain from many 
indications. All the more striking was the extraordinary 
effect which wind erosion had produced upon them. The 
east face, and to a somewhat lesser extent also the west 
face, had been breached at short Intervals by deep fissures 
resulting from the scouring with driven sand. Many 
breaches thus effected reached down to within five or six 
feet of the ground, and at the north-east comer. 35 seen 
in big. 20S, they had been carried down so low that the 
wall there has been razed off altogether. 

I he cuttings which had not yet advanced so far were 
always broader on the east than on the west face of the 
wall, and the scouring which produced these trumnet- 
shaped troughs cotdd be studied with clearness at their 
bottom. One measured cuti mg or average size was thirteen 
feet deep and eight broad on the east side. The sand 
carried by the prevalent east and north-east wind through 
these troughs had accumulated under the shelter of the west 
or inner side or the eastern wall face in dunes up to eighteen 
or twenty feet. Outside this face but little drift sand re¬ 
mained. Whatever sand is carried through the breached 
east wall is subsequently driven across the open interior 
to repeal its work of destruction on the west wail 

While the east and west faces are thus gradually 
undergoing erosion which will ultimately efface them 
altogether, the town walls facing north and south parallel 
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10 the prevailing wind direction have escaped with rela¬ 
tively little damage. What better illustration than this 
could 1 have desired to show why the east and west 
walls of the ancient Chinese station north of Lop-nor had 
completely disappeared while 1 could still trace those to 
the north and south ? Curiously enough the semicircular 
bastion In front of the east gate of old An hsi has nowhere 
been breached, though its foot has been under-cut by driven 
sand in a few' places. Evidently the sand not meeting 
here with absolute obstruction is diverted sidewise. 

When 1 subsequently examined the walls of the present 
An-hst town I found that the eastern face was in danger 
of falling from exactly the same cause, the onset of that 
relentless foe, the famous 'wind of Aii-hsi.' In order to 
prevent breaching on the top. this particular wall face had 
been protected, apparently since the rcconquest after the 
Timgan rising, with a solid stone parapet. This had 10 
some extern averted the attack above, though even thus 
1 found that a dune fifteen to twenty feet high had formed 
on the inside. But the drift sand baffled in its usual line 
of assault was now scouring the day rampart below, and 
in many places the under-cut wall looked as if destined 
to tumble before long. Yet at the same time 1 found 
scarcely any traces around An-bsi that wind erosion, with 
so much of its ready instrument, driven sand, dose at 
hand, had produced those characteristic Yardang trenches 
of the Lop-nor desert, or lowered the ground level 
generally as at sites along the southern edge of the 
Takhunakan. No doubt the cover of vegetation, scanty 
as it looked in places, was sufficient to afford protection 
to the soil. That all trees and shrubs about An-hsi had 
a marked western bend in their growth is a point that 
scarcely needs emphasizing. 

Our stay there was enlivened by n succession of dust- 
storms. Yet in spite of them the heat continued oppressive. 
So it was a great relief when during the night of June 22nd 
brisk showers descended, followed by drizzling rain at 
intervals during great pan of the next day. It was the first 
real rain l had seen since those trying days of last August 
high up in the Karunghu-tagh mountains, and it seemed 
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quite a delightful experience. But it was also a reminder 
that the conditions of practically unbroken dryness which had 
favoured my search lor antiquities as far as the Tun-huang 
desert could not be expected to extend much farther east. 
The carts by which the baggage was to move to Ch'iao- 
tzu had been promised for that day. But when I saw the 
water-tagged condition of the fields and lanes under a sky 
of true Europe hue, 1 was less inclined to chafe at the 
inevitable Cathayan delay. 

At last, on J une 24th, I was able to leave An-hsi. The 
transfer to the V a-mtln of all cases with manuscripts and 
antiques, as well as of all stores and equipment which 
could be spared till the autumn, had greatly reduced our 
impedimenta. Three light carts sufficed for their transport, 
and by 9 I saw them safely move off with the majority 
of my party. ] myself with Chiang-ssH-yeh had to pay 
farewell visits at the \ a-men, a welcome opportunity to 
convince myself personally that the place of storage in the 
magistrate's official quarters was as safe as human fore¬ 
thought could provide in this region. The obliging if 
somewhat timorous Mandarin had allotted to them a room 
airy and easily watched within his private courtyard. 
Large beams had been laid over pillars of bricks to raise 
the precious cases well above the ground, and Ibrahim 
Beg was to see to it that once every week they were 
carried out into the sun to prevent alt possibility of damp 
attacking the contents. 

In spite of the exceptional rain which had fallen the 
day before, there was in truth little fear on this score in 
wind-swept and sun-parched An-hsi. But it was a con¬ 
venient means to assure a frequent check by faithful 
Ibrahim Beg of my precious deposit. The Amhan had 
accepted full responsibility for its safe keeping as Tar as 
numbers and seals could show it, and Ibrahims weekly 
inspections would help to keep alive this sense of official 
responsibility. Elaborate fastenings on each case, secured 
by seals within wooden seal-cases copied from ancient 
specimens, would effectively prevent 1 unauthorized inspec¬ 
tion of the contents, if such an excess of antiquarian 
curiosity—or greed—could be apprehended on the part of 
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the somnolent dwellers of An-hsi. The formal receipt 
drawn up in due Style by Chiang on a sheet of brilliant 

imposing, and wh tin it had been signed by 
t\n 1 ai^sin ^nd stamped with his large official &e.al h tnv 
conscience could rest satisfied with the precautions taken 
against human risks. 

My visit to the Telegraph Office was a less formal 
affair. Like the telegraph poles J first came upon here. 
* 'i r - Li. the Telegraph Commissioner’ who looked after 
the single wire all the way !rom Su-chou to Harnt, had 
been a novel feature in my stay at An-hsi. His letters 
received while near I un-huang had been written in such 
excellent English that I was much surprised on arrival to 
hnd him quite unable to speak it. But his first visit had 
showm him as a very gentlemanly and scholarly person, 
and both Chiang and myself had greatly taken to him 
especially as he showed keen antiquarian taste and 
knowledge. So I was eager to thank him once more lor 
the unfailing care and accuracy with which he had managed 
my intercourse with Kashgar and Peking. ° 

Hts neatly kept Ya-mln, with flower-beds in its court¬ 
yard and young trees in front of the gate, was a pleasing 
contrast to unkempt and desolate An-hsi. The delightfully 
c.car atmosphere, due to the preceding rain, had exposed 
still more the utter decay of the place with its wind- 
breached wall and wide expanse of waste grounds now partly 
covered by pools. Within Mr. Li s quarters everything 
ireathed an air of well-ordered activity, His modest 
reception room lined with neat rows oV books, painted 
scrolls, and specimens of Chinese palaeography, as well as 

b ? SSeS b ! r ° Ught fmm Plainly 

reflected the studious and artistic habits of this learned and 
yet business-like official 

- jtj* English training under the Lan-chou Mission and 
n the Telegraph Department’s course had been gone 
through m less than a year. Yet judged by his ability to 
nte a letter m plain English, and still more by the taste 
acquired tor English reading and solid facts of Western 
knowledge, this very brief training had been attended by 
results which are rare in the case of Indian students who 
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have painfully dragged themselves through a course six 
to ten times as long. This is not the place to discuss the 
causes which may explain the difference, For me at the 
time it was enough to have personal evidence how well the 
linguistic training needed for access to Western knowledge 
could find its place in a mind still fully imbued with the 
tastes and ideas of traditional Chinese culture. 

Mr. Li's son. an intelligent, sturdy boy of ten, was 
summoned from the master who was introducing him and 
a few other boys from the local officials’ families to the 
rudiments of Chinese classics* In neatness of dress and 
quiet, courteous manners he seemed the very replica of his 
father. I had nothing quite suitable to offer in return for 
the exquisitely written fan which Mr, Li presented to me 
as a parting gift. But l hoped that my An-hsi friend’s 
taste would appreciate Dr. Bushell s Handbook of Chinese 
Art. with its cleverly chosen illustrations, when the copy 1 
ordered from London should after a year or so have found 
its way to these cross-roads of Asia, 

What with the officials' return visits, the distribution of 
douceurs to their myrmidons detailed Tor my camp, etc,, h 
was 2 p.m. before I could set out for Ch’iao-tsii. i had not 
been able to gather any definite information about the 
position of the place : but (roin the vague indications of the 
\ a-mdn attendant who was to serve as guide, it appeared 
that it lay somewhere beyond the low hills to the south¬ 
east and a long way off. So we hurried over the bare 
steppe which extends east of An-hsi town, though much 
hampered by the numerous shallow channels, in which the 
rain water from that weather-worn range had for once 
spread itself, 

After some six miles we struck the canal which brings 
the water of Lhe Su-lo Ho to the An-hsi oasts. There 
we left the bumpy track that figures as the imperial 
high road into Kan-su, and turned to the south towards 
the hill range which, though low and entirely barren, 
promised welcome coolness; for in the absolutely clear 
atmosphere the sun’s rays burned fiercely. While cross¬ 
ing the desolate steppe some three miles broad to the 
foot of the hills, I noticed on a stretch of bare gravel 
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iwo mounds of clay rising before us separated by a 
distance of about two miles. 1 was at once struck with 
the idea that they might mark ruined watch-towers of the 
ancient frontier line, such as we had previously failed to 
trace east of An-hsi, and as we passed between them this 
was strikingly confirmed. When near, it was easy to notice 
the low but continuous mound, the old agger, which con¬ 
nected the towers. Its line ran parallel'to the river, as 
elsewhere. There was no time then to visit the badly 
decayed towers; but of their character there could be no 
doubt, and 1 was glad 10 have ocular proof of remains 
q! the old wall surviving so far eastward* 

Close to a large deserted road-side station, ruined 
apparently as so many others during the havoc of the 
1 ungan rebellion, we crossed a narrow belt of grass and 
jungle watered by a channel coming from the river, but 
now swollen to unusual size by surface drainage. The 
viv!d green formed a pleasing contrast to the dark grey 
£ rav , °f *he glacis and the red and brown tinted Kills in 
the background. The grey-haired old ■ Va-i * who was 
supposed to guide us knew no name for either stream or 
station. The ground now rose quickly, and within a mile 
or so the well-marked cart track brought us among the 
denuded cliffs and detritus slopes or a regular Wadi. The 
fantastically eroded hill sides were so steep, and the winding 
£orge between them so narrow, that 1 was constantly 
wondering how the lumbering carts of this region could 
ever find a passage through them. But the gorge, In 
spite of the rock coulisses, never closed completely, and. if 
it did, a conveniently low ridge at the end of a side branch 
gave access to another passage. 

. * s . 550 often observed among desert hills, which 
wind erosion even more than that of water has scoured 
and fissured, the eye could not always make out whether 
J, ; panic . bit °f gorge was rising or falling. It was 
, n g quite cool when we crossed a somewhat wider 
cpress 1 on which 1 thought might be the watershed, at an 
approximate elevation of about 5700 feet, to plunge once 

Th^ tT> u# * tnaA€ sma 'l serratet * ridge® and gorges, 
tur cliffs, apparently coarse sandstone and shale, were 
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lit up brilliantly by the evening sun in red. yellow, and 
brown. Chiang, my lively companion, had not prepared 
lumself tor this coolness of the hills, and f could see him 
draw close around his breast the dainty silk robe and jacket 
he had donned for our state visits. There was some 
anxiety, too, about the inner man. when I heard him 
enquire again and again about the distance before us, 
Djsmayed at the vague statement that it might still be 
ntty Li about ten miles—or a good deal more—he confided 
that he had that day omitted the precaution of a substantial 
morning meal. Accustomed, however, to such incidents 
tn travel, he would not accept my offer of the few rusks 
left over m my • tiffin-basket. ‘ Perhaps he remembered the 
hardness and plainness of this piht de resistance of my 
travelling cupboard, 3 

1 he next hve miles were ascent and descent in rocky 
gorges, which as the first bit of hilt travel after ten 
months on flat desert ground pleased me greatly but 
at length we emerged on the broad valley beyond. 
I bis great basin was an impressive sight, fully fifteen 
miles wide, with three distinct ranges rising above it, the 
last snow-capped. But clouds were gathering quickly 
oyer the higher ones and hid them long before dusk. 
1 he whole valley looked strangely green to eyes accustomed 
so long to the grey and yellow of the desert. Large dark 
green plots far away marked tree-girt oases, while all the 
rest of the wide expanse was thickiv covered with reeds 
grass, and scrub. M ueh of it seemed marshy, and wherever 
the porous clods of the soil lay bare, it betrayed saline 
efflorescence. 1 

Soon the narrow cart it 
Ch’iao-tiG became more Jik< 
of bog. It was dose on j j 
descending and threatening 
out eagerly for the oasis. Q 
us long before through the 
seen.and I wondered how the 
over so boggy a road. In t 
rain, every targe bush of tar 
of trees, rousing deceptive 1 


““ nyivu *a!> to take us to 
e a ditch or continuous strip 
and with (he clouds now 
fresh rain we all began to look 
If the carts which had preceded 
pass there was no trace to be 

y could ever have been dragged 
he dusk, hastened by drilling 
nansk loomed big like a clump 
Hope of at last nearing Ch'iao- 
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2f‘, 0u . r ^ cbem £ uidt - tiling ahead on a diminutive 
donkey, had no explanations to offer. So to the pleasure 
01 groping m growing darkness dong a slippery, half-sub- 
merged rut, there was added uncertainty as to when and 
where we might again meet with our baggage. 

At last about to p.m. loud barking told us that we were 
near some inhabited spot which proved to be an outlving 
farm of Ch lao-tzfl. Half-a-mile farther east our hapless 
Y ^3dy haIf-overconie by fatigue, conducted us to a 

small group of homesteads which he declared to be Lhe 

chiet place o| the oasis. It took time before we had aroused 
some men from their slumber, while a dozen or more of 
ferocious curs were yelping around us. The peasants had 
not seen or heard any carts pass, and with that persistent 
display 01 ignorance which seems to characterize these 
onest but wary folk on the Kan-su borders, refused to 
offer the slightest suggestion as to any other route the 
carts might possibly have followed under their far more 
in e igent guide supplied by the military commandant 
Chiang would have gladly taken shelter then and there 
“if?* 1 *.*. ** squalid look of the dwellings and his 
elf-jus tilled anger at the incompetence of the helpless 
representative of the civil powers. 

n « prepared to give in so readily, and when 
Chiang had refreshed himself with my ultra-drv rusks 
with satisfaction I watched him empty the little tin before 
he couki realize in the darkness that there was nothing 
feft for me—we set out for a fresh search. The rain 
had now stopped, but none of the drowsv villagers would 

!^ n 35 g , ld ?’ Tbt ' ‘ Ya ’ i - > however, ransacking the dim 
corners, of his memory, thought he had once in his younger 

Ch-faJj^ * P** °f the oasis known as ' - South 
Ch iao-tzu which might be worth searching. Alas! we 

tlfekerinl g0t far r! n l r C darknes5 befort old man’s 

at a lonelv^^ m P letel r- Stumbling 
^ lon-ly farm which he pretended was K^n-Ch J iao^7fi 

no,h?„ C ' , r d , ,h<: "° , /' h0 ' 1 >- “»«P™.«1 i. l for ma .io„ that 

nothing nas known of our carts and people. So I resigned 

' Ya e i-hadSn n 1 ltlfi n K k h ° lirS d ^ ht at "ha "our 
* a_I had ha,Ied as the best quarters of Ch’iao-tzfl 
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It was midnight when \vc regained them. Round 
three sides of a small quadrangular court, which to touch 
and smell suggested a pig-sty, there were three single- 
roomed dwellings detached in the orthodox fashion. Ail 
three proved to be held in strength by cultivators, their 
women-tolk and children sleeping the sleep of the just. 
But the head of the farm was still awake and politely now 
offered hospitality, it took time, however, before the 
centre room could be cleared of closely - huddled - up 
humanity. When I first peeped into it by the light of a 
small dickering oil lamp it seemed quite a f< cm brand tesque 
picture—but the setting not exactly inviting. Luckily my 
camp chair had come with me from An-hsi to save me a 
night on the murky mud floor, or on the still dirtier rugs 
left behind on the sleeping platform, probably not without 
the usual live-stock. Tea was soon ready in kettle and 
cup from my little basket, and when I had got a couple of 
eggs boiled for this midnight ‘dinner' I felt grateful for 
a rest in my not overd usurious camp chair and under a 
dry roof. 


CHAPTER LXX1I 

THE RUIN’S OF CH'lAOTZC 

Next morning we were up long before the sun rose, 
and were just preparing to start on a fresh search for the 
missing baggage when reassuring proof came of its presence 
at no great distance. 1 1 was brought by a pony belonging 
to the can which had been requisitioned to An-hsi from 
this very farm. The men at once rightly concluded that 
the animal had escaped from the place where our main 
party had put up for the night, h was a delightfully cool 
and fresh morning, with the luxuriant grass and reeds 
along the clear spring-fed stream still moist with the 
ram at the mght. T he sky above had cleared, but a light 
veil ot mist and vapour clung to the bare hills north and 
south. I t was long since I had felt so completely carried 
back to the soft colours and outlines of rural England. 

I was almost sorry that the groups of tine shady elms 
scattered among fields only some two miles off to the south 
proved to mark 1 South Chiao-tzC,’ the goal we had vaiulv 
simrehed for the previous night. Great was my surprise 

W n n i e screeri ^ *lms and willows unmasked a small 
walled town, the true centre of the oasis. Through a bin 
half-ruined gate we reached the enclosed area, about a 
quarter of a mile square, but of irregular shape. Passing 
the high clay walls of an inner fort and the silent ruins 
oi dismantled dwellings, we soon came upon a village of 
some thirty or forty houses hidden among the remains or 
a place once far more populous. Leisurely householders 
and numbers oj lively boys were already about in spite of 
the early hour, and quickly we were guided to where a 
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group of picturesque tvmpit; halls, shaded by beautiful old 
elms, had given shelter to my belated caravan { Fig. j 11), 

It was soothing to tmd all our belongings safely arrived 
and quite dry. Like sensible mun. Kao I’a-iao-ye, the 
petty officer attached to my camp, and the cart drivers 
had not attempted the straight route, w hich was hopelessly 
bogged, but had skirted the marshes by a slightly circuitous 
track through the outlying hamlet of P’ing-t ou-shih. To 
leave the choice of my own quarters even to circumspect 
rila I 3 ai would ordinarily spell disappointment. But here 
t»'Uh plenty of room for all to spread themselves, he had 
proved a wise quarter-master, 1 found my camp kit laid 
out in the airy verandah of the temple which lay farthest 
off the entrance, and near the south-west corner of the town 
wall. So I was quite safe from the sonorous neighbour¬ 
hood of followers, pontes, camels, ef kocgenus omne. 

There was peace in the grass-grown court in front of 
* my temple, with its big-eaved loggia facing north, and 
in order to secure ease and comfort it only remained 
to remove two huge coffins which graced the premises. 
Fortunately these monumental receptacles owned by men 
of substance at Chiao-tzu proved as yet untenanted, and 
their transfer to another shrine was quickly effected 
without risk of pious objections. Mats from the temple 
school and felts from my baggage were soon fastened to 
the paling in front or the open hail to give privacy. 
Refreshed by a 'tub' and a meal that combined dinner 
and breakfast, I almost enjoyed the remembrance of the 
night’s cheerless experiences. 

The peaceful retreat l had found under the walls of half- 
decayed, somnolent Ch’iao-uu was made doubly welcome 
by the plentiful tasks which helped to make my stay busy. 
There was still much writing to be done for the long- 
delayed mail bag which faithful Turdi was to take back to 
Khotan, and then there was the old site which claimed 
my attention with equal urgency. Fortunately the Jays 
were so long that by riding out :o the ruins at sunrise and 
galloping back to my writing table when heat and glare 
became strongest in the early afternoon, I managed to find 
time for both. 
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The 'old town; of which I had heard the vaguest of 
accounts at Ati-hsi, proved a large site and one highly 
instructive. It lay at a distance or about five miles 
south of Nan-Cli'isro-UtL 11 was separated from the extant 
oasis first by a bell of scrub- cove red steppe, and then by a 
narrower strip of ground partly undergoing w ‘ n ^ ., 

and partly overrun by low dunes which reeds and tamarisks 
were binding. Here 1 found the conspicuous remains of a 
walled town of the usual Chinese type forming an regular 
quadrangle, Outside it, and scattered over an area which 
covers at feast half-a-dozen square miles, there rose ruin 
of clay-bulk towers, walled enclosures, and thick pOBMjy 
ddbris marking the position or dwellings now completely 

^ l^soon saw that within die walled area there was little 
scope left for systematic excavation ; for'the slowbut mire 
destruction dealt bv wind erosion and the depredations of 
villagers had spared nothing but massive wall s of stamped 
clay, and here and there big mounds composed or potsher 
brick fragments, charcoal, and similar hard debris. At tv 
same time the abundant tamarisk growth and the pres»M 
even of trees in depressions not covered by deep sand 
were indications of subsoil water with its c est ^ l ' c V'^ 
moisture relatively near. But the study of the p y_ 
changes which haS come over the ruins and the a jou q 
ground since they had been deserted proved very instruc¬ 
tive, Copper coins, of which plenty were picked up *n soil 
swept clear by the winds, showed that the site must ha\e 
been inhabited during the whole of the T ang period and 
down to at least the twelfth century A-D, \ et, relatively 
short as the time passed since its abandonment may Wear, 
it had sufficed to produce effects on the ruins as well as on 
the soil which vividly retailed to my mind the most striking 
features observed at the far more ancient sites in e 

desen north of Lop-nor. ... 

The lown and the once cultivated area near « occupy 
a flat stretch of fertile loess soil extending along the edge 
of the bare gravel glacis which slopes down irom t <e ■ 
range south. Left unprotected now by vegetation °* ,n B 
to want of surface water, Lhis belt, stretching aw ay to wes 
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and east for at least sixteen miles, hus been scooped out and 
sculptured, by the same powerful east wind which we had 
seen at work in the Su-Io tlo basin, into innumerable 
small ridges and trenches invariably showing the direction 
east to west f Fig. 2 to). It was the desolate scene so familiar 
from the Lop-nor sites that I found reproduced here with 
surprising fidelity. Only the scourings of the ground were 
less deep, generally varying from two to five feet. This 
was obviously due to the fact that the time which had 
elapsed sincn the disappearance of the protecting vegetation 
was here fully a thousand years less, 1 be corrosive action of 
the coarse sand carried down from the detritus-covered hill 
range must have powerfully aided deflation, i.t, wind erosion 
pure and simple. Vet none of this sand was left on the 
broad belt of eroded loess stretching away eastwards as far 
as the eye could reach. 

But within the massive town walls, enclosing a quadri¬ 
lateral of about 550 yards on the east and west faces, 610 
yards on the north, and about 50O yards on the south, the 
sand lav heaped up in almost continuous dunes covering 
the original ground in places up to twenty feet. The east 
wall, just as in the old town of An-hsi, had been cut through 
in a succession of huge breaches. But the dunes which 
had thus accumulated within the enclosed area had so 
far succeeded in protecting the west wall from similar 
breaching, though its top already showed incipient cuttings. 
U hen once these are carried to a sufficient depth, the wind 
wii regain full play over the sand now filling the interior 
and quickly drive it out westwards. Then erosion will do 
its work within the walls as thoroughly as it already has 
outside, and of the enclosure now half-smothered under 
dunes nothing will be left but an eroded Tati with remains 
of the clay ramparts facing north and south. It was curious 
to note how In tie these two wall-faces, protected by their 
direction parallel to the destructive wind, had suffered so 
far, another striking illustration of ihe conditions observed 
at the ancient walled station oT ‘ Lou-Ian,’ 

Ol the bastions, and other protective structures of So- 
png-ching, as the deserted town is still known to 'the 
people of Ch f need riot give details here. They 
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showed plainly that the art of fortification, as seen in the 
extant towns of this region, had practically remained 
unchanged since T ang times or probably even an earlier 
period. But, as a peculiar feature possibly accounted for by 
Local conditions, it deserves lobe mentioned that the town 
possessed two walls facing east, the inner built at a distance 
of about 200 yards from the outer. The Latter had to 
bear the full force of erosion and was traceable only as a 
hue of badly decayed segments. 1 be inner had suffered 
many breaches, but its massive Foundations were still con¬ 
tinuous and the bastions and gate recognizable. Is it 
possible that the inner east wall was raised for protec¬ 
tion when the outer had been reduced by the relentless 
wind to a condition beyond hope of repair or defence? 
The shrinkage in population which must have long pre¬ 
ceded abandonment might also have recommended this 
expedient. 

However this may be, there was evidence that deso¬ 
lation had come over this little town, not at once, but 
as a slow, lingering death. On the top of the ddbris 
mounds emerging above the drill sand I found remains of 
poorly built dwellings manifestly of later date, and state¬ 
ments of villagers, whom curiosity drew out from the 
hamlets of Ch'iao-tzfi to watch my proceedings, indicated 
that some of these had been temporarily tenanted even 
within memory of man. Herdsmen grazing their ponies 
on the marshy steppe northward used to seek shelter there 
against the icy blasts of the winter, Even at the present 
day the ruined town saw temporary residents in thc^ shape 
of people coming to collect saltpetre irom the soil once 
occupied by buildings. In more than one place at the foot 
of the west wall 1 saw the little smoke-begrimed caves 
which these humble folk had dug out for quarters. 

In front of the largest there rose, on what was plainly 
a worked-out rubbish heap, a liny mud shrine sucly as I 
had often seen near detached farms or even by the side of 
fields in the oases. Sticks of pine wood, commonly burned 
for incense, lay on the miniature altar, evidence that this 
modest sanctuary still saw worship. But, luckily, no reli¬ 
gious scruples had prevented Kao 1 a-lao-ye, our active 
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military' factotum, from carrying away from it a very 
interesting small antique, which he rightly thought I 
should value. It was the fragmentary arm of a statue 
carved in wood, covered with elaborate reliel ornaments 
showing close resemblance in style to the Gandham 
designs which 1 had admired in the wood-carvings of 
the Lop-nor sites. Remains of bright colouring still 
adhered. There could be no doubt that the statue to 
which this relic had once belonged was a work of early 
date. But there was no clue to guide us to its original 
place of discovery. 

Excavations, carried out experimentally under the 
supervision of Chiang-ssQ-yeli at several debris mounds, 
revealed neither written records nor other objects of special 
antiquarian interest. But the fragments of pottery and 
porcelain which came to light confirmed my conclusion as 
to the date down to which the town was inhabited. An 
elaborately decorated Stupa, which rose on a solid base of 
clay about a quarter of a mile to the east of the town 
(Fig, 212), still retained portions of its original coating 
with hard yellow stucco. The mouldings and general 
design suggested that it had been constructed during later 
Sung times (eleventh to thirteenth centuries A.O.) when 
the Hsi-hsia tribe ruled this part of Kan-su, Of the 
temple which had once adjoined it on the south nothing 
remained but small fragments of hard bricks, some bearing, 
in beautiful green glaze, scroll ornaments in low reliefs. 
These might have served as roofing tiles. 

A big cutting in the brickwork of the Stupa showed 
that treasure-seekers had followed the procedure so familiar 
to me from Turkestan ruins. Their burrowing had not 
spared the small Stupas, about ten to twelve feet in 
diameter, which rose in a row north and north-east along 
the edge of the terrace. Some had completely collapsed 
in consequence of this operation. Those still upright 
showed invariably a small interior chamber, only one or two 
feet square, and in one case this was found filled with 
hundreds of miniature Stupas modelled in clay and exactly 
resembling those 1 had discovered at Khadalik, Evidently 
these little clay Stupas, all produced from two or three 
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moulds, were intended by the pious donor to take the 
place of those sacred relics which every tower of this sort 
is bv traditional theory supposed to cover. 

On the opposite side of the walled town, about 
yards from its north-west corner, and just outside what 
appears to have been an outer enclosure, two massive 
clav structures close together attracted my attention. 
They looked like small Ions, forming squares with sides 
about sixty feet long. The walls fully twenty feel 
thick, rose to a considerable height, but curiously enough 
showed neither a proper entrance nor any stairs or other 
arrangement for reaching their top. Making my way to the 
interior through a gap which had formed where the massive 
rampart had parted at one of the corners, l searched m vain 
for any remains to explain the purpose of these strange 
structures, until I noticed, lying loose on the sand which 
half-tilled the enclosure, some fissured planks. Their Length 
was just that needed for the boards of a coffin, and l had 
scarcely communicated my conjecture to the two Lh lao-tzu 
men who were with me. when by scraping away the sand 
in one comer they laid bare similar planks still .*« situ en¬ 
closing a skeleton, U was dear that these extraordinarily 
massive walls had served to protect, not living people, but an 
abode of the dead; and an inspection of the ground out¬ 
side where left bare by drift sand and consequently eroded, 
soon showed that it had all once been Used as a cemetery. 
Small fragments of human bones were all that erosion had 
spared of the graves. 

The question as to the water-supply which the town 
and the cultivated area near it must have once com¬ 
manded. presented, of course, a special interest “ could 
not possibly have come from the spring-fed marshes, the 
drainage of which now irrigates the Ch mo-tzu oasis, for 
a look at the ground showed that these springs lay con¬ 
siderably below the level of the ' Tati ground southward. 
The barren gravel glacis, as seen from So-yang-cheng 
sloping up for miles to the foot of the hill range, showed 
no dear trace of any stream. But as t rode over the 
strangely scoured ground east of the town, with its e p 
little clay terraces and intervening depressions recalling 
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ihe hachure of an etching, my eye was caught by a low 
gravel-covered ridge running south‘eastwards. 

It proved, as expected, to be the line of a canal, with 
the banks still clearly marked on the top of the pebble* 
strewn ridge. The heavy gravel and coarse sand which 
the water of the canal carried down in its course had helped 
not only gradually to raise the canal bed. as noticed in 
almost every oasis from Khotan to An-hsi, but also to 
protect it from the force of the winds which have been 
continually cutting up and scooping the loess ground on 
either side ever since irrigation ceased. Thus it is easily 
explained why the level of the canal banks now lies ten 
feet or so on the average level above that of the ground 
traversed by it. For fully three miles J followed the canal 
to w'here a massive bat shapeless mound of stamped clay, 
evidently the relic of some watch-tower or small fort, rises 
dose by its side. 

From here onwards the traces of the canal were lost on 
ground completely furrowed by Yards ngs f Fig, 2 to). But 
in the distance to the south-east a line of white day cliffs 
seemed to indicate a river course now dry and sunk into 
the gravel glacis. A gap seen south of this in the outer¬ 
most hill range suggested that this course had served also 
for the drainage of the next higher range which, though 
without permanent snow, was likely to receive at times 
a little more moisture. That it was this same drainage 
which, finding its way underground, now came to light in 
the marshes east and south-east of Ch'iao-tzfl appeared to 
me very probable. But in any case the total impossibility 
of bringing surface water at present for the irrigation of 
the old site was plain evidence of desiccation, whether 
general or restricted to this region. 


CHAPTER LXXIII 

THE * VALLEY OF THE MV ft SAD BUDDHA5 

The heat of the season and the consequent impracticability 
of employing our camels tor transport precluded more 
extended surveys on this interesting but terribly and 
ground along the foot of the outer ranges. So, after 
despatching honest Turdi under old Mullah s guidance with 
my heavy mail-bag to Tun-huang. whence they were to 
make their way across the mountains to A tidal, 1 started 
on the morning of the 29 th of June for our expedition 
into the Westernmost Nan-shan. It seemed almost too 
soon to leave my cool and peaceful temple^ quarters^at 
Ch'iao-tzti; but l thought of the huge mountain area which 
it was my intention to survey, and lor which the next tw r o 

months were all J could spare. 

Our first march was very pleasant, taking us westwards 
through a delightfully green grassy plain to the oasis of 
T'a-shih. Like OTiao-tzU, it seemed to count about two 
hundred homesteads; hut they were much scattered, and 
the numerous uncultivated strips of land within the oasis 
suggested w-ant of water—or of people. 1 had by now- 
learned enough of Chinese notions of life not to wonder at 
the total absence of cattle on the magnificent grazing we 
passed through. For had not all the people I had met 
since first reaching Tun-huang shown in many significant 
ways that the nation's traditional abhorrence ot anything 
akin to the herdsman’s semi -nomadic existence was as strong 
among these settlers of the border as it might be among 
the most town-bred folk farther east? So by sad ex¬ 
perience S had learned that milk was never to be hoped tor, 
however splendid the grazing, unless there were Chinese 
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Muhammadans or Tungans about; and in these parts none 
of these quondam rebels had been allowed to survive or to 
effect a fresh footing. 

Yet T’a-shih hail not escaped their fury during the times 
of the last great rebellion, as was shown by the quaint, only 
half restored temple in which I found airy quarters outside 
the walled central village. Scarcely twelve years had passed 
since, as Ltn, my warrior friend of Tun-huang, related, a 
large body of Tungati rebels, retreating from Hsi-ning. 
threatened T'a-shih with fresh destruction. 1 he outer 
enclosure of the temple still displayed the loopholes and 
other defences then hastily improvised by the local troops 
sent up from Tun-huang to Intercept them. We had struck 
now, in fact, the main route which connects An hsi and the 
great road from northern Turkestan and Mongolia with 
Tibet and the Koko-nor region across the high plateaus of 
Tsaidam. 

1 knew that the Dalai-Lama in 1904, on his flight from 
Lhassa to Urga, had passed by this route, and that l might 
any day while along it meet pious Mongols or Buriats 
returning from their Tibetan pilgrimage. Yet with all 
these geographical facts before me, 1 never suspected that 
T’a-shih on the very night of my stay had given shelter 
also to the late Lieutenant Brooke, the plucky young 
English traveller, who some eighteen months later was to 
fall a victim of exploring zeal among the treacherous Lolos, 
Starting from the Hsi-ning side he had vainly attempted to 
make his way through 10 Lhassa, and, foiled by Tibetan 
obstruction, was forced, to retreat by the very route which 1 
was now about to survey up to the watershed of the Tun- 
huang river sources. I heard first towards the end of July 
of his passage at 5u-chou, but did not learn until nearly four 
years later, when Mr. Fcrgusson published an account from 
his papers, that without knowing of each other’s presence 
we had passed In such close proximity. 

The fresh transport promised completely failed us at 
T'a-shih. However, on hearing that the route was just 
practicable for carts over a match which would take us to 
the cave-temples of Wadg-fo-hsia, 1 managed, with much 
difficulty, to induce the men from Ch iao-tzii to take us up 
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so far; for ! was now anxious to get into the mountains 
where the greater coolness would make it possible to 
rely for a short time on our own camds without risk of 
a breakdown even though their summer holiday was long 
« ue. A' e had followed the bed of the Ta-shih river, deeply 
cut into its own alluvial tan of Piedmont gravel, upwards for 
m ' Ies - ’J'hen, close to the point where the river 
debouches through the outermost hill range, we came face to 
face with a group of about ten small cave-temples cut into 
the conglomerate cliffs above the right hank. The place 
bore appropriately enough the name of the * Little Cff ien- 
fo-tung ; for the frescoes, though far less varied and 
extensive, showed exactly the same style in design and 
composition as those of the ‘ Thousand Buddhas.* Inmost 
of the little grottoes the paintings were badly effaced and 
u\ all ot them the siucot sculptures recent. 

So after a short halt I pushed up the picturesque river 
gorge to find there to my pleasant surprise a narrow but 

u m ? f reen e *P aflse - with luxuriant shrubs and trees 
embedded between the most barren of hillsides. After 
a couple of miles this fertile strip, watered by the river 
again gave way to uncompromising bareness of rock and 
detritus; and at a point where this contracted to a narrow 
winding defile, some fifteen miles above T'a-shih, 1 found 
the route defended by a massive stone wall extending 
across the valley bottom and for some distance up the 
steep slopes. It was a regular ■ K la use ' of unmistakably 
old appearance, and clearly suggested that the Chinese 
settlementsion the ancient line of communication along the 

S'%,? V a i ey ha - been exposed to attacks from the 
side of the T ibetan plateaus quite as much, perhaps, as to 
raids across the desert north and west. 

Ifrtl* k^^Vii °j m .’^ s f^ eat ^ tkc valley expanded into a 
S ,^'“ fi,,ed ^ J . th L plentiful shrubs and trees, known as 
Mo-ku-t ai-txu .which promised excellent gracing for our 

I .1^ ***5^5, 1 0cii y we could spare them to take their 
needed long vacation/ Accordingly they were left 
behind, at least for the night, while we moled on with the 

7 d 7 ri * Jng Sai on the "& ht bank - until after 
another four miles we lound ourselves above that point of the 
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river gorge, now turned into a cafion, which is Jtnown as 
Wang-fe-hsia, or the * Valley of [the caves of] the Myriad 
Buddhas.* I knew well that, in spue of us grandjioquen 
name, this sacred site could not compare m importance 
with the ' Thousand Buddhas* of lun-huang; but the 
singular wildness of the scene rendered the tirst impression 
most striking. Along both sides of the deep rile, only 
about 200 yards wide at its bottom, which the . i\ ( -r 
com!ns from the snowy range above Shih-pao-ch^ttg has cut 
through the hard conglomerate, the almost vertical cliffs 
showed the openings of temple grotioes extending Tor a 
distance of over a quarter of a mile (Fjg. at 13), A narrow 
strip of orchard and cultivation raised along a tiny canal 
at the bottom only heightened by contrast the effect ol 
those frowning rock walls, more than a hundred feet high, 
and of the dark cavities piercing them. 

On descending the precipitous lootpath l was welcomed 
by three cheerfuf and well-fed Taoist priests, and soon 
found excellent quarters in the verandah oi a patio-ltke 
court in front of the grotto containing a colossal seated 
Buddha which is seen on the extreme right in the photo- 
graph of Fig. 214- ^ took hours to get our baggage 

carried down, and 1 used the time ui the dusk for a raptd 
look round. The numerous small shrines and btupas 
scattered along a raised terrace at the foot 0! the clihs of 
the right bank seemed kept in fair repair, and everything 
bore the air of a religious establishment quite tn being 
and relatively well off in the matter of pious support l he 
place had evidently escaped the usual havoc From Tungan 
rebel bands, and the vicinity of wel-to-do Mongols 
grazing in the mountains south probably helped the priests 
towards gutting comfortable sustenance. W hat with the 
delightful coolness of the evening—we had now risen to 
about 0200 feet above the sea—and the music of the 
stream tossing in its rocky bed. it was pleasant enough to 

wait for dinner till midnight. 

Th<- next two days were busily used for the examina¬ 
tion and photographing of the shrines. Though executed 
on a distinctly smaller scale, and probably commenced at a 
somewhat later date, they resembled the cave-temples of 
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ai.Liim PICTURESQUE CAVE-TEMPLES -50 

Cb'ien-fo-tung so closely- in all essential points of archi¬ 
tectural disposition and artistic decoration that a summary 
description will suffice. The principal caves are found on 
the right bank, ranged in two stories as seen in Fig, 214, 
One on a terrace about twenty Let above the river bed. 
the other between fifty and sixty feet higher. The five 
main caves below are rendered very dark by the verandahs 
built in front of them, and comprise* besides the colossal 
seated Buddha already referred to, an image of Buddha 
recumbent in Nirvana* fully thirty feet long. 

Owing to abundant restoration, all stucco images in 
these caves bear a modern appearance, while the large 
fresco panels in some of them show a style suggesting that 
Tibetan influence had asserted itself upon the traditional 
local art. These caves* and some live or six smaller 
grottoes in the same lower story, seem to receive most 
attention from the priests in residence and to attract most 
gifts from pious visitors. The former all claimed to have 
resided here for over thirty years, and one of them, a white* 
hatred old man, who had installed himself in the picturesque 
little grotto on the extreme left of Fig. 214* was approached 
with special reverence by our people from An-hsi and 
Gh'iao-tzft. Even Chiang, usually so sceptical in regard 
to saintly claims, was inclined to let him pass for a ‘sage.’ 

The upper row of caves is approached near this holy 
mans grotto by a rough staircase cut from the rock. Then, 
crossing a deep fissure of the rock wall by a rickety bridge, 
and passing by a cave of which the front part bad fallen in, 
we arrived at the northernmost of a llight of thirteen cave- 
temples, communicating with each other. All of them con¬ 
sist of a cella square or nearly so, varying from twenty to 
thirty-eight feet on each side; of a high porch or passage, 
sometimes twenty or thirty feet deep, admitting light and 
air; of an antechapel in front of the latter, as broad as the 
cella. but narrow and opening towards the cliff face by a 
big outer porch as seen in the photograph. Communica¬ 
tion between the shrines was originally effected by narrow 
passages leading from one outer porch to the other through 
the facing part of the rock wall. But in places this had 
crumblea away or become unsafe, and a rough tunnel 
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connecting the antechapels had been cut, evidentiy at a 
later date, as shown by t le broken wall paint togs. 

All the walls of thesf cave-temples are decorated with 
frescoes, or, to use a more exact term, mural paintings 
in tempera. The walls of the porches ordinarily show 
processions of red-robed monks with broad - brimmed 
black hats, and facing them rows of nuns with elaborate 
head-dresses made up of flower pendants around a bulb- 
shaped cap. Exactly the same types had been seen by me 
at the " Thousand Buddhas.* The walls of the cellas and 
ante chapels display either processions of large Bodhisattvas, 
gracefully draped and adorned, or else a variety of panels 
with a Buddha enthroned among Bodhisattvas on lotus 
seats; scenes from a Buddhist heaven, with the spirited 
representation of a 'divine ballet and concert* in the 
foreground, as seen in so many frescoes of Ch'ien-fo-tung, 
and others. The photograph in Fig. 315 illustrates both 
themes of decoration. Even the curious ' wind scene' of 
the legend-already discussed in Chapter lxx. is reproduced 
on the back wall of two cellas. 

The frescoes generally showed great uniformity of style, 
and were evidently more or less coeval reproductions of 
the same prototypes. That these were to be looked for 
among the mural paintings of the 'Thousand Buddhas' 
appeared to me at the time to be beyond doubt, fresh as 
my recollection of the latter then was. The technique of 
the execution seemed generally inferior, and suggested 
either a somewhat later date or else employment of Jess 
skilful hands. In some cases the coarse washes replacing 
the carefully drawn outlines of the older work suggested 
extensive use of stencils. 

I could not find in script tonal record of the date of con¬ 
struction for any or the shrines of the ' Myriad Buddhas. 1 
But a large number of dated Chinese sgraffiti left behind 
by pilgrims on the walls of the caves helped to fix the 
lower date limit. Most of these seemed to belong to 
the close of the Mongol dynasty's rule, showing dates 
corresponding to 1331-67 jli>. By their side, but far less 
numerous, were to be found short sgraffiti in Uigur script, 
or its later Mongol form, and in Tibetan. There were one 
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or two lines i n Central-Asian Brahmi script, a bad I y effaced 
short entry in Arabic writing, and also some characters 
which I thought might belong to the peculiar script used 
by the . Isi-hsia in the eleventh to thirteenth centuries. 

i-Iow long after the painting of the frescoes these 
mementos of visitors had been left behind, it was impossible 
to determine In any case the Chinese sgraffiti proved 
that the temples must have been much visited bv pilgrims 
abo.u me middle of the fourteenth century, and that their 
appearance must have been then much the same as now. 
[. ustructtve invasions had probably affected this out-of-the 
way site in the hills Tar less than the sacred caves near 
i un-huang whmh had served as a model. The caves on 
the [eft bank number about ten. disposed in three irregular 
groups, all at a considerable height above the river. Their 
■ rescoes seemed distinctly coarser in design and execution 
£an those on the nght bank, and their irregular arrangement 
may also be taken as an indication ot relatively later origin. 

JffJr ‘°°- ‘ Chinese sgraffiti showed that the time 
o construction lay before the fourteenth century a.D. 


CHAPTER LXXIV 


IN THE MOUNTAINS OF THE WESTERNMOST NAN-SHAN 

The picturesque seclusion and the cool air of the abode 
of the 1 Myriad Buddhas ' had been so delightful that I 
felt quite sorry 1 to leave when after two days' busy work 
my tasks there were ended. Alas ■ there was no hidden 
library to explore—or t If ever there had been such a deposit, 
the rock walls of the caves had kept their secret. A few 
camels had been brought down from the Mongol grazmg- 
grounds at the foot of the snowy range, and with their 
help and that of our own camels we resumed our journey 
to the latter by the morning of J ulv 3, For two days we 
marched up by the river which hows past the 1 Myriad 
Buddhas* and T’a-shih. First we ascended a steadily 
rising gravel plateau, and then passed through the narrow 
gorge m which the river has cut its way through the second 
barren hill range sighted from Ch iao-tzfi, 

With Its absolutely bare slopes fissured by a maze of 
ravines and its serrated crest line frowning down from a 
height of over to,000 feel, this range was sufficiently for¬ 
bidding. But once we had j*assed through what looked like 
the apex of this outer hill chain, a great change occurred 
in the scene. A grand semicircle of mountains, carrying 
snow-beds and small glaciers on their most prominent 
peaks, rose suddenly before us in the distance, some thirty 
miles away to the south. A huge fan-like glacis, descend¬ 
ing with unbroken slope from its loot, seemed to absorb all 
the drainage from the numerous valleys of the range and 
to discharge whatever was left of it into the gorge vve had 
ascended. 

A little above this point we reached the ruins of Shih- 
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pao-chtfog. which KuzIoiTs map had led me to expect here. 
r proved to be those of a small but relatively well 
built fort, evidently recent in its extant construction. It 
overlooked broad riverine meadows and occupied an 
excellent strategic position; for the various routes 
which crossed the high range before us from the south 
naturally debouched towards the plains by the gorge the 
ore guarded, A massive clay Lower about thirty feet 
high, which occupied its north-west corner, formed a con¬ 
spicuous landmark. So we chose it as the station for our 
aitronomiciil lam title observation, while we camped some 
distance below where there was grass and fresh running 
water m a channel about ten yards wide and one and a haff 
10 two feet deep. Our camp here was about 74^0 feet 
above the sea. and all thought of heat now lay behind us. 

1 he ground was singularly well adapted for starting 
extensive and necessarily rapid survey work such as we 
were bent upon in the Nan-shan, Across the uniform 

S™? ° f |. , gre f f Jluvial triangle we could at once 
Mght the whole amphitheatre of mountains bending round 
an arc close on fifty miles long, and shape our movements 
or ing y. The landscape, barren in the extreme, 
ingu ar y combined the attraction of grand mountain 
vistas with that feeling of freedom which wide Alpine 
plateaus always seem to convey. But the very uniformity 
u 3 s eatures, which enabled us in the course of six da vs 
to survey an area of over taoo square miles, will also 
explain why I may endeavour to shorten my account bv 
avoiding a description of our work day by day. 

The first two marches which took us south-westwards 
to the vicinity of the Kashkar Pass sufficed to show me 
t e remarkable dryness which characterizes the western 
extremity of the Nan-shan even along its most elevated 
range. Ascending the great alluvial slope to an elevation 
0 about 10,000 lent, we nowhere met with surface 
water, and all the dry beds we found crossing it from the 
mountains were quite shallow, f soon convinced myself 
that even at this season of melting snows the water 
brought down by the valleys of the main range becomes 
completely lost in the vast beds of rubble almost at their 
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very debouchure. The difficulty of finding water by 
which to camp was great, and only the help of some 
Chinese whom we discovered gracing their camels near 
the route to the Kashkar Pass saved us from serious 
trouble. The vast deposits of Piedmont gravel which form 
the glacis to the very loot of the range were, it is true, 
covered mostly with a thin layer of day or loess. But the 
scrub and grass which grew on it was both scanty and 
coarse, dear evidence of the extreme aridity in soil and 
atmosphere. What water we had seen leaving the glacis 
by the gorge below Shih-pao-eh£ng was, no doubt, all 
derived from springs in which the drainage absorbed 
higher up by the beds of gravel came to light again. 

Skirting the foot of the main range we then made our 
way eastwards into the large valley known as Ta-kung-ch'a, 
which receives its drainage from a big snowy massif rising 
to dose on 20,000 feet. Leaving our camp on a small 
grassy plateau above the river bed. which, though deep-cut 
and over a quarter-mile wide, held only tiny courses of 
water, we rode on ] uly 8th up to the watershed. For about 
six miles our route by in the broad stony bed of the river, 
flanked first by conglomerate cliffs, and higher up by sand¬ 
stone rocks in a variety of striking colours—purple, bright 
red, and dark green. A sturdy Mongol, whom we found 
encamped with his flock on a grassy plot (Fig. 216), served 
as guide. He told me curious details about the Dalai-Lama 
who had travelled down to An-hsi over the Kashkar Pass 
on his flight in 1904. and whose cortege be had again 
accompanied more recently when he journeyed back from 
Urga to Hsi-niiig- 

We left the main valley at a point about 12,000 feet 
above the sea where it turns eastwards, and continued our 
ascent to the south-east by a steeper side valley which, bv 
slopes of shingle overlying greenish slate and gneiss rock, 
brought us to the top of the pass after a total march of 
Some ten miles. It proved over 13,400 feet In height 
and commanded a wide view to the south, but it was one 
distinctly desolate. A bleak basin-like valley lay before 
us, fully six to eight miles broad, and bounded southward 
by a long range of straggling hills, apparently none 
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higher than 14,000 or 15,000 feet. Large glittering ex¬ 
panses of salt in the centre marked dry lake beds. Our 
guide pointed to a pass leading over this low range to the 
head-waters of the Tun-huang river and called it Fin-ta- 
fan (Dawan). 

The whole view before us looked thoroughly Tibetan 
in type, and 1 was by no means surprised when a vviid ass 
approached us to within joo yards or so. A bitterly cold 
north wind was blowing, suggestive of what the summer 
breezes of these bleak uplands of northernmost Tibet are 
like. The position of the Ta-kung-ch'a Pass gave us a 
chance of sighting the southern slopes of the main range 
for some distance. So 1 was able to convince myself that 
the permanent snow-line here lay at an elevation of fully 
18,000 or 19,000 feet, and thus even higher than on the 
north side. It all helped to confirm the impression of the 
scanty moisture received by this westernmost part of the 
Nan-shan. 

All the more gratified did 1 fed when, on the day after 
moving from Ta-kung-ch’a eastward, while encamped at a 
small spring called Su-chi-ch'uan, we experienced the first 
rain w hich, according to Mongol testimony, these mountains 
had received that summer It was gentle, but sufficiently 
steady to give one the feeling of being somewhere in the 
Alps, and a little snow melting as it neared (he ground 
was thrown in as an extra. When the sky cleared in the 
afternoon of July 10th and I could take a stroll round, the 
effect on the vegetation seemed like magic. Where the 
grass had before looked stunted and shrivelled, blades 
were now sprouting rapidly- For the first time I noticed 
hardy edelweiss showing in large dumps, and a few white 
flowers resembling Podophyllum. It was such occasional 
rain which accounted for the very thin but sufficiently 
cohesive coat of vegetation clothing the lower slopes of 
the range up to an elevation of about J 1,000 feet, while 
the absence of heavy rain or snow explained the fact that 
it escaped denudation. 

At this same camp we were joined at last by hired 
camels sent up from the hill oasis of Ch .ing-ma. I was 
thus able to let our own hardy beasts depart under Hass, in 
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Akhun’s care (Fig, 317) for the fine grazing below Wang, 
fo-hsia, where they were 10 enjoy an unbroken and much* 
needed holiday until my return to An-hsi in the autumn. 
The presence of Ibrahim Beg at An-hsi and the neighbour¬ 
hood of the friendly priests at the ‘ Myriad Buddhas nad 
recommended that vacation-retreat for my camels, and 
may sav at once that I had no reason to regret it. 

On*July nth we marched over easy but barren slopes 
to the north-east, and, just after crossing the almost imper- 
eepufoie watershed the great basins of Shih-pao 

ch eng and Ch’ang-ma, found a spring of slightly sulphurous 
water at the foot of the absolutely bare outer range known 
as Ying-tsoi-shan. There we camped. The sky had 
become delightfully clear, and next morning a magnificent 
view revealed the glacier-girt main range rising Eo peaks 
over 20,000 feet high and draining towards Ch'ang-ma, 
The distance and relatively high elevation from which we 
saw these bold peaks, with the extraordinary contrast of 
the Hat fore ground termed by another huge gravel glacis 
sloping down towards Ch‘ang-ma, made the panorama 
most impressive, Everything seemed 011 such a big scale, 
and there were no distracting details, A broad gap above 
the alluvial fan to the south-east marked the point where 
the Siu-lo Ho on its way down to Ch’ang-ma breaks through 
the snowy range flunking it irom the north. 

For over fourteen miles we marched down over 3 
stony steppe, showing but very scanty scrub and, in spite 
of numerous shallow Hood beds, not a drop of water, Nor 
did we come upon any spring in the broad dry river bed 
we were at last following, until within half a mile of Sha- 
ho, the westernmost hamlet of the oasts. But from here 
onwards water abounded; it seemed as if all the under¬ 
ground drainage from the snowy range was here eager to 
get to the surface- Our surroundings seemed changed as 
if by magic, and the eleven miles’ ride down the gradually 
broadening oasis or Ch’ang-ma was delightful, 

There were marshy meadows full of springs along the 
left bank of the river, and in spite of canals taking off on 
the right, a short distance below Sha-ho the main channel 
was about fifteen yards broad with a depth of over two feet 
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of deliciously limpid water. Here at an elevation of over 
7000 feet it was still spring, and the bright green of the 
foliage and young crops had an exquisite offset in the brick- 
red and purple tints of the low and barren ridges encircling 
the oasis on all sides. Above those to the south-west and 
south, which i took for offshoots of the high To-lai*shan 
range farther east, the whole of the snowy main chain 
showed in overpowering grandeur (Fig. 21S). It was. 
no doubt, the contrast between the fertile open valley and 
the towering array of white peaks in the background which 
helped to recall so vividly my beloved Kashmir, 

In the largest of the several walled villages or * P'u-tzu ’ 
(Fig. 22i |, as we got to know them, a big temple offered 
comfortable, if dim, quarters (Fig. 219}. The magistrate 
ol Yu-men-hsien.on w T hich Ch'ang-ma depended, had been 
duly advised of our passage, and had sent up a petty official 
with some soldiers to receive us. There was no want of 
attention ; but when l insisted on arrangements for guides 
and transport to take us through the mountains, to the 
Chia-yii-kuan gate of the * Great Wall ‘ all knowledge of 
such a route was stoutly denied. That the Chinese of 
these parts have no love for the mountains J had learned 
long before; and when t offered to act as guide myself, the 
want of ponies or mules which would be needed for any 
really rough track presented a formidable obstacle. It cost 
great exertions to secure even camels; anti in order not 
to allow the opposition to the route I had planned to 
gather strength, l thought k advisable to set out with 
them at once on the afternoon of July 13th, however 
unwilling my caravan seemed to leave the flesh-pots of 
Ch’ang-ma. 

I managed to move it that evening to the right bank of 
the Su-lo Ho, which flowed here as a vehement mountain 
river in a steeply cut bed some twenty yards wide. The 
quantity of wttter carried down was great, as we could see 
when looking down upon the tumultuous turbid rush from 
the solid cantilever bridge which spanned the river. But 
how much greater the river must have been during earlier 
periods, I could judge from the old bed still well defined 
across which we moved for fully a mile before reaching the 
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bank of the present one. Its level lay about forty feet 
above the actual flood level, and its own banks were sharply 
cut to a depth of some fifty feet below the great alluvial 
plain occupied by L’h'ang-ma. 

During the evening, while a cheerless camp was being 
pitched on the rubble bed by the river, i had the satis- 
faction to find a well-marked track leading off to the south¬ 
east where the Ch'ang-ma people had before professed 
the utmost ignorance of any route, So nest morning we 
induced our camel-men after a good deal of trouble to 
follow it, instead of their beloved high road to the plain, 
it was a steady but easy ascent in a side valley coming 
from the western end of the To-Iai-shan range (see 
Map m.). There was low scrub in plenty, but no trace 
of water, and I was heartily glad when, after seventeen 
miles, some of the Ch’ang-ma men with the transport 
reluctantly disclosed their local knowledge by turning off 
into a well-screened side gully where we found a tiny 
stream issuing below sandstone cliffs. Here at an eleva¬ 
tion of close on 10,000 feet we camped, and in the course 
of the evening the local men barefacedly owned up to a 
knowledge of the route which was to take us to Chia* 
ytl-kuan. All their previous protestations of ignorance 
had been lies intended to save them from a troublesome 
track. 

After this frank avowal and the experience gained 
about finding water in this barren hill tract hitherto un¬ 
explored, I thought it best to let our unwilling ‘guides 
guide us. The route which they showed took us "in two 
days across the Shui-ch'U-k’ou Pass, and through a vrrv 
narrow and picturesque valley where we came again upon 
water, down to the outermost hill chain. At two points, 
known as Yen-m&i-trfi and Ku-Jung-shan, where the valley 
contracts to a tortuous defile between very high and 
precipitous cliffs, we found ruins of walls and watch-posts 
built to dose the route. But there was no water-supply 
to be traced near them now, and there were other signs of 
desiccation having affected this region. 

From the little shrine of Ch'ing-t’sao-an tzfl. where we 
camped on July 16th. I looked down upon the wide valley. 
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half barren gravel Sai and half scrubby waste, with its 
scattered small oases, through which the great route leads 
from Su-chou to YU-m&i-hsien, But I had determined, 
before proceeding to Su-chou, to visit the watershed of the 
northern most chain of the Nan-shan at the Tu-ta-fan Pass 
where Obrucheff, the distinguished Russian geologist 
and traveller, had crossed it. Baffled by the difficulty 
about guidance and suitable transport in reaching the 
Pass from the south, 1 now made my way to it from the 
north. 

One forced march along the stony glacis of the range 
and. across the Po-yang Ho river carried us to the tiny 
hamlet of Po4ohu-tung at the opening of the valley 
coining from the Tu-tadan, While waiting till late at 
night for the arrival of the baggage, 1 learned a good deal 
of curious local information from the centenarian head of 
the family owning the central waited farm. Cultivation 
depended on a single spring at the mouth oT the valley, 
and the extent of old abandoned fields seemed to suggest 
increasing scantiness of water. Yet the old man was 
loth to admit this, and dwelt more on the losses in men 
and labouring cattle which the raids of Tungan rebels 
had caused. He seemed not a Utile proud of the fine 
substantial coffin which filial piety was keeping ready in 
the best room of the house for his occupation. Owing to 
the elevation, well over SoOO feet, oats were the main crop, 
and the lateness of spring here was pleasantly attested 
by the little blue irises and other wild flowers recalling 
Tun-huang in May. 

Next morning, on July 1 Sth, I sent off the baggage 
to the neighbouring hamlet of Ta-han-chuang and set out 
with the Surveyor towards the pass. We found the narrow 
mouth or the valley, known as Ch'ing-taoshan. defended 
by a small post of Mongol levies and a large empty 
entrenchment thrown up some twelve years before against 
Tungan rebels expected from the Hsi-ning side,, Above 
this point the valley opened out rapidly, and as we rode 
up became greener and greener. There was luxuriant 
grass such as [ had nowhere yet seen in these mountains, 
and flowers, too, suggestive of an Alpine vegetation. It 
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was a strangely refreshing sight for eyes which had almost 
forgotten to associate with mountains aught but rock, 
detritus, and snow. 

My delight was still greater when 1 reached the broad 
grass-covered ridge which at an elevation of about 12, j£o 
feet forms the watershed. A grand panorama spread out 
before us. comprising to the south and south-east a long 
line or snow-clad peaks which belong to the western 
To-lai-shan range, and with their drainage give rise to the 
Po-yang Ho ( Ftg. 220). The wide gravel bed of the latter 
spread itself in the valley below ns. Some particularly 
striking massifs to the south-east, bearing big beds of 
snow on their slopes, proved subsequently to attain heights 
over 1 q.ooo feet, as ascertained by cUnometiica! observa¬ 
tion, Westwards we were particularly glad to be able to 
recognize a number of peaks of the To-lai-shan and of 
the northernmost range, which had been sighted from our 
plane-table stations above Ch'ang-ma, So it was possible 
for the Surveyor to complete the mapping of a good deal 
of interesting ground which so far had been entirely a 
cartographical blank. 

Tu-ta-fan proved, in fact, quite an ideal 'hill station.' 
Amongst other orographies! points, it permitted us to 
make certain that the Richthofen range of the Nan-shan, 
which with its snow - clad peaks dominates the plains 
between Su-chou and Kan-chou, has its direct continuation 
tn the bold, but considerably lower, chain which runs north 
ami east of Ch’ang-ma, and through which we had passed 
in the gorge of Yen-m£n-Uu, But tt was, as subsequent 
observations convinced me, not merely the lesser height 
of the western part of the range which would account for 
its utter barrenness as compared with the pan we were 
now beginning to survey. The change in vegetation, first 
noticed in such striking fashion on my visit to the Tu-ta* 
fan, was but an indication of the altered climatic conditions 
of the whole region into which we were now about to 
pass near the plateau occupied by the 1 Great Wall/ We 
were here leaving behind the extreme eastern limits of 
the great arid basin of innermost Asia, and were 
entering that portion of Kan-su which is affected in Its 
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climate by the increased moisture passing up from the 

Pacific drainage. , , , , , 

It was 6 f.M. when I regained, the two lonely farms at 
the debouchure of the Ch mg-tao-shan valley. 1 he air was 
delightfully dear, and the setting sun brought out tn bold 
relief the rugged ravines furrowing the slopes of a curious 
outer fringe of low hills which stretched along outside the 
big mountain rampart. 1 he deep red and purple clays, 
which cropped out in layers alternating with white chalk 
rock and what looked like gneiss, made up quite a fantastic 
effect, and the two fortified farms in the foreground feted 
in wiLh it. It cost quite an effort to remember that these 
massive piles of clay were the home of harmless cultivators, 
not robbers' keeps. 

Ta-han-chuang. where 1 had sent our camp ahead, 
seamed ntar enough 1 looked down on the httlc ±spur 
behind which the hamlet was said to cluster. But to 
taker a straight cut over the intervening hve miles was 
impossible; deep ravines cut up the fertile loess slope 
and necessitated great detours, J did not fee) sort}, 
since the track took me over two picturesque little plateaus 
each bearing terraced fields and a half-ruined lortdike 
farm. The air of decay was upon fields and buildings: 
the springs which bring verdure to the tiny oases of Ma- 
rrn-i'u were scantier even than those oi Po4o-hthtung, and 
most of the cultivable ground looked abandoned. 

But more striking stilt than the rkte close to that 
strange counterscarp of the mountains* so barren and jet 
so glowing in colours i was the view across the vast y a lie) 
stretching away eastwards to Chia-ytl-kuan. A lifeless 
steppe of brownish-green tints, fully twelve to fifteen m lies 
broad, separated the fringe of the snowy Nan-shan from a 
terribly bare reddish range northward. Looking down 
from a height of close on Sooo feet I could see distinctly 
the low gravel ridges closing the valley at its eastern tmd* 
and above them a faint white Hue lit up by the setting 
sun-—the long-expected 'Great Wall, The distance 
separating me from it was still over twenty miles, i et 
1 thought that l could make out towers reflecting the 
slanting rays and beyond them a great expanse ol dark 
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ground die fertile district of Su-chou. Thus at last i 

^ ht Lhc westernmost end of the true 
Middle Kingdom, China 'within the Wall" 

of * 3 ?”* dar iL ^ 1 approached the little oasis 

. I a-han chuang. Outside its square fort-hamlet two 
petty officers with half-a-dozen red-cloaked soldiers were 
drawn up lire to receive me It was an out™ 
the garrison of Chia-yii-kuan, supposed to watch the 
mountain Hank of the ‘Great Wall.’ Among the ‘men’ 
v-as a nice-looking child of some five ylirs brave! v 
wtanng the »djad*« left him by his fa,her JT,h slaves 
a mes, sweep,„g ,he ground. I fpu„d mv tcm 

S U< J , ,V f > ', br ° ok ' amid ? g™ly terraced fields 
when, the *cem of (lowers rose m the cool air of the 

evening Many fine trees could be seen in the tnoonlicht 
lining the bed of the little scream, and I almost fdt 2 if 

° nCe m ° rt b SOme «K*of 


CHAPTER LXXV 


BY THE <jATE OF THE 'GREAT WAU.' 

The next morning, July 19th, did not change my pleasant 
impression oi" Ta-han-chuang. The meadows were bright 
with rich grass and dowers ; for here, some 7700 feet above 
the sea, spring had not yet lost its freshness. Strolling up 
a little plateau while Lhe baggage was being loaded, ] found 
it occupied by 1 he fori from which yesterday's military re¬ 
ception had come. There was at its north-west comer a 
big and ruinous watch-tower ( Pig. 222), which when seen 
from afar looked as if carried away bodily from that 
desolate desert Limes. Crenellated walls adjoined it in a 
square enclosing the ramshackle quarters of the garrison. 
They turned out again promptly in their scarlet cloaks, 
the child-soldier included, as seen in the photograph, 
Small plots or vegetable gardens bordered the half- 
decayed post, and below to the east I found the springs 
which feed the life-giving stream, issuing on grassy patches 
within a broad and dry river bed. 

The march to the great 1 Gate was long and weary ; 
for on the bare stony Sai, supporting only the scantiest 
tufts of scrub, the sun beat down fiercely, and, with the 
ground sloping down eastwards and no w*ind, for once, 
stirring, the heat and glare increased steadily. The 
distant vista of the Chia-ytl-kuan towers had vanished. 
Fata Morgana instead raised up on the eastern horizon 
long dark patches suggesting groves of trees, with the 
heated atmosphere below shining like a sheet of water. 
To the south rose chain above chain with glittering snowy 
peaks, more imposing even than those we had seen from 
Tu-ta-fan. The lone barren range which fianks the high 
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road to An-hsi and Turkestan from the north drew nearer 
and nearer as we moved transversely over the valley f and 
eagerly I scanned it for traces of the ancient wall which 
might have followed its loot on the way to Yli-mtn-hsien 
and the Su-lo Ho. When after sixteen miles' straight 
march I struck at last the great route near the point where 
the gorge of Hao-shan-k'ou cuts through the south-eastern 
end of the range, three large towers perched on low spurs 
of the range came clearly into view. In spite of their white 
plaster lacing they might be of early date, remnants of the 
tonified line for which I was looking. Rm they were too 
far off to be examined in the course of the day's march. 

It did not need ruins to make me feel the historical 
importance of the narrow cart track by which we continued 
our march due east. I knew that I was now treading the 
very ground over which all Chinese enterprise towards the 
'Western Regions’ had moved during more than two 
thousand years. These terribly barren ridges, furrowed 
by a maze of narrow ravines, must have frowned down on 
the very first Chinese missions and expeditions which went 
forth to conquer T urkestan. H ow many of those thousands 
and thousands of soldiers and administrators who passed 
by here to the lands of exile in Central Asia, had lived to 
see the day of their fondly-hoped-for return 1 within the 
Wall 1 ? 

In the annals of the Han and later dynasties ihe 
military and official story of Chinese expansion westwards 
is amply chronicled. But where are we to look for all that 
was of human interest and worthy of record in the lives 
lost during long centuries of struggle with Huns and Turks 
Tibetans and Arabs? As S thought of the dreary deserts 
which then as now must have made up nine-tenths of iheSe 
much-disputed regions from the Oxus to the Kan-su 
border, the sacrifices in men and treasure which this policy 
of Central-Asian expansion had cost to the Middle King 
dom seemed great beyond all proportion. But what would 
have been our knowledge of the past or those vast regions, 
of the great migrations which with Lheir last waves shaped 
the destinies of Europe as well as of India, without the 
light transmitted through the records of those who during 
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long centimes kept open for China the routes 10 the 
distant West ? 

i was thus in the right mood to appreciate what 
Chiang was relating of the feelings which the gate of 
Chia-yu-kuan arouses in modern Chinese exiles. What 
sighs it must have heard from those whom duty, ambition, 
or more frequently saeva paupertas sends forth annually 
to the ’New- Dominions' 1 Like many others, my good 
SsO-yeh had here said good-bye to true China with tears 
in his eyes when he passed through seventeen years before. 
He was sharing now my elation at approaching the famous 
Gate again. But bravely as he carried himself, I could 
not help noticing an undercurrent of wistful regret; for he 
felt that this return infra murtnn, or ‘ kuan-li-t’ou," 1 within 
the Barrier,' as the Chinese phrase puts it, was not the final 
one. Fully three months' journey still separated Chiang 
from his Hu-nan home, where he had then left behind 
his wife and newly-born son; and with years still needed 
to raise his savings to the standard fixed lor retirement, 
he had resolutely put aside all idea of returning to them 
until the period ot exile had come to its appointed end. 

Four miles of stony waste. slightly but steadily rising, 
brought us at last to the top of a broad plateau-like ridge 
which bears at its eastern edge the closing wall of Chia- 
yti-kuan. From a distance of about two miles the many- 
storied gate tower built in wood first became visible 
(Fig. 224); then, as we got nearer, the day wall which 
stretches away on either side of the square tort guarding 
the great gate. On the south it was visible for a distance of 
some seven miles to the Toot of a projecting buttress of the 
Nan-sham Northward tor over four miles the wall was 
hidden by the scarp of the ridge on which we stood. But 
on the slope of a rugged spur close to the eastern end of 
the Hao‘shan-k‘ou gorge I could again pick up its line lit 
up by the setting sun. 

f here could be no doubt that the position for a barrier, 
intended to dose approach from the barbarian West to the 
oases along the north loot of the Nan-shan, had been chosen 
with true topographical sense. The broad glacis between the 
snowy mountains and the desert hills of the Pd-shan could 
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nowhere be guarded with greater ease than here. Rut 
while the eye took in easily the purpose of the barrier here 
erected and the natural advantages of the position, 1 felt 
puzzled by an archaeological problem of obvious historical 
interest. What was the relation between this wall, so 
well preserved and manifestly- of later date, and another 
surviving only in detached segments which i could see 
stretching away across the plain north-eastwards ? 

1 knew well that all books and maps, whether Chinese 
or European, made the ancient ■ Great Wall' which protects 
the northern border of Kan-su terminate in an imposing 
line of wall which bent round the westernmost part of the 
Su-chou oasis to the very foot of the Nan-shan. Rut the 
wall I could now see running in the direction from south¬ 
west to north-east was not a continuation of the barrier 
rising before me. It manifestly adjoined the latter at right 
angles, yet was so distant from its northern end that a dif¬ 
ferent period of construction and a different purpose at once 
suggested themselves. It was useless to ply my posse of 
local people with questions. With that persistent pretence 
of utter ignorance which seems their favourite line of defence 
in the face of all strangers, they even refused to recognize 
any wall at all besides the one just in front of us. 

There was enough to look at and enjoy that evening 
without antiquarian preoccupations. Outside the massively 
built gate with its imposing tower there awaked me a 
picturesque band of soldiers and officers whom Lhe com¬ 
mandant of the Chia*yll-kuan garrison. Shuang Ta-jen, 
had sent out to greet me. A still more formal reception 
by this ‘lord of the Gate' himself as he would have been 
called in old Kashmir, had only been obviated by a polite 
remonstrance on my part sum ahead in the morning! 
As soon as we had dom; with this ceremony and had 
approached the 'Wall,' a pleasant surprise awaited me. 
Instead of the cluster of mud-hovels and rest-houses which 
I expected to find l*ehind it, the view from the gravel ridge 
overlooking the wall showed a delightfully green expanse 
of tree-bordered meadows close to the south of the little 
fortified town guarding the great gate, A series of 
springs, which here issue at the eastern foot of the gravel 
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ridee, accounts for tills refreshing verdure as well as for 
the name of Chia-ytl-kuan, * the Barrier ot the I leasant 
Valley.* 

To this inviting camping -ground l at once led my 
caravan through a big gap in the wall offering a convenient 
short cut. I had scarcely selected a shady clump of trees 
under which to pitch my tent, when Shuang l a-jin emerged 
in great style from his stronghold. He proved an ex¬ 
tremely pleasant old gentleman, full of genuine kindness. 
Though the constant flow of officials and others whom 
he must have seen passing through his Gate since taking 
charge some twelve years before, ought to have somewhat 
cooled his hospitable ardour, he would brook no excuse 
of mine meant to save him the trouble of a collation at ms 
Ya-men. Soon we were so absorbed in talk about the 
ancient frontier he was guarding that I forgot my longing 
for a ' tub* and change, and allowed myself to be carried on 
without further ado to the Ya-men. of the cheer ) 1 old major. 
The short walk through the gates and streets of Chia- 
yu-kuan was a treat for the eyes (Fig. 225)- The W 
walls of reddish clay kept in fair repair, with their l°°P' 
holed battlements and numerous towers, took one back 
straight to the middle ages, or the East such as old 
travellers' sketches show it. Not less than three wg 
vaulted gates had we to pass through before we reachc 
the little cas&vm that hides behind these drcumvallattons. 
That the gates were all as wade open as the bars of certain 
London streets, and the armament of the place made up 
only of stones disposed in little heaps on the parapet, otd 
not detract from the illusion. Within the. second gate 1 
passed a line temple, said to date from Ming limes, with 
a profusion of excellent wood-carving, and a roof of 
beautifully glazed green tiles (Fig. 227). 1 he little town 

within the innermost wall looked sadly decayed, hall the 
houses of its single broad street being rootless ruins. But 
the Ya-men of the commandant was still a comfortable 
abode, and neat flower-beds in the inner courtyard relieved 
the faded colours of the woodwork. 

How grateful 1 felt for the forethought of our kindly 
host who before treating us to a simple but neatly served 
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repast had cashing basins produced, with hot water, towels, 
and soap all complete! He had evidently made it his 
business to study the needs of the guests whom the great 
toad made pass through his gates. The time passed 
quickly in talk about the history of these Marches and the . 
vicissitudes to which the last great Tungan rebellion had 
reduced their people, Shuang Ta-j£n had first come here 
with the forces which Liu Chin^tang led to the reconquest 
of 1 urkestau. and vividly he described the great efforts it 
had cost to provide for their passage through the desolate 
desert region between Chia-yii-kuan and Hami. When 
after an hour or so i walked back with Chian g to camp in 
the light of the young moon, l felt that I could not I lave 
found a more cheering welcome at the Western Gate of 
the Middle Kingdom. 

My halt on July 20th was to be utilized for a close 
examination of the old walls. The start was delayed by a 
very early visit of Sbuang Ta-j£n, who came himself to 
bring the requested local guide. The sun had already 
risen high before 1 was free to ascend the great tower built 
over the west (.bite, whence a distant view could be gained. 
From the height of the second story it was easy to follow 
the line of the much-decayed rampart and adjoining day 
towers which stretched, away across the vast plain east¬ 
wards. Most of the ground it traverses was now seen to 
be a bare stony Sai, wi th little patches of cultivation forming 
a thin chain. Soon I rode olf north to survey the actual 
Chia-yU-kuan defences. That the massive clay wall which 
now closes the valley from south to north is built on low 
ground within a furlong or two of the high gravel ridge 
form mg the natural barrier, seemed strange, until 1 realized 
to what extent the level of this ridge is broken by steep 
ravines. Overlooked though the wall is from the plateau 
crest, it was safe from being commanded in the days of 
arrows or matchlocks, and there was the supreme advantage 
of an ample supply of water from springs close at hand. 

But the advantage of holding the ridge, too, had not 
been neglected by those who drew the line of the present 
wall; for the detached towers of clay surrounded by trenches 
and earth-walls, of which three rise between the gate strong- 
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hold and the end of the Ha^shan-k'ou spur norttawrf. 
manifestly built for this purpose. J tricing from the shape 
Td aro^mcm of their iU „-driod bricks, tautari 
towers did not look of a very remote age. Yet their state 
of decay and the signs of successive repairs plainly indi¬ 
cated that they were older than the wall extending behind 
them. For the latter it seemed difficult to assume a greater 
antiquity than that of Ming times, as loca-l tradition ^erts 
so well preserved were the main wall itself and 
nres of the towers which served as quarters and rallying- 

in d.™-«-d£r 

parapet suggested defence by firearms. Otherwise these 
towers butft S inside the wall and adjoin mg it shom-db^ 
little departure from the principled of fmmeation '^trated 
by the ancient Limes in the desert. There was the same 
solid cone of stamped clay, some thirty-four Sect square at 
the base, with a lightly built watch-mom on 1the top. A 
double line of foot-holes ascending one of the sides w; 
intended to help the watchmen who had 10 climb up by a 
rope. Within the enclosure* some sixty feet square, which 
guarded the tower, were small quarters lor soldiers, now 
ruined. The main waJl showed at its foot a thickness ol 
eleven feet, and with its parapet rose to sixteen foet 

1 1 was at the very first of these towers of the wab. 
situated only some two miles beyond the great Gate ^ 
t struck the remains of the far more decayed wall. previously 
referred to. running south west to north-east Closer m* 
spection at once proved that my assumption of a different, 
and probably far earlier, date ol construction was correct. 
This wall, Which had only a thickness of eight or nine feet 
on the ground and reached a height of ten or eleven 
feet, was also built of stamped clay. But whereas the day 
la vers in the wall closing the Chia-yu-kuan valley were four 
or five inches in height, those in the older wall tone mg 1 
here at right angles were fully ten to twelve inches 1 m ■ 
These measurements at once recalled the almost identical 
ones observed in the rampart north and west of 1 un-hmng, 
which mv explorations of the spring had proved ro be of 
early Han times. The conclusion thus suggested received 
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support aJso from the height of the wall and from the 
dimensions of the towers lining it at distances varying 
apparently from one and a half to two miles. The tower 
of this old wall which I subsequently examined showed clay 
layers ol identical thickness and the dimension of twenty- 
five to twenty-six feet square so familiar from the Limt's 
of T un-huang. 

J had gathered enough evidence to convince me that 
the walj stretching away from here to north of Su-chou 
and Kan-chou was in reality but the continuation of the 
frontier defence line which l had traced through the Tun- 
huang desert and then again near An-hsi, But the hope of 
exactly testing its date here by excavations had quickly to 
be abandoned. Cultivation extended to the very foot of 
the old wall and even in places beyond it, and, what with 
the moisture of the soil and man’s destructive vicinity, the 
chance of any datable records surviving along its line 
was scanty indeed. In another direction, too, 1 had to 
resign myself. The old wall stopped completely where it 
strikes the Chia-yd-kuan barrier, and of the stretch of 
about a mile which would be needed to take it on to the 
precipitous slopes of the H ao-shan-k’ou ridge, I was unable 
to trace any distinct remains. 

Along that ridge itself, which forms a formidable 
flanking defence for the great route west of Chia-yu-kuan, 
a wall was certainly needless. There was not sufficient 
time to try and fill the gap by a minute search of the 
barren stony glacis sloping up to the rugged spurs; for 
the continued survey of the other line of wall running 
northward was of importance. [ followed it for another 
three miles or so lo the small village of Huang-isao-ving, 
, J^ith its luxuriant fields nestles cosily at the 
debouchure 01 the Hao-shan-kou gorge. Beyond the 
stream which issues from the latter, the wall runs on for 
halt a mile more and finally climbs up the slope of a 

rocky spur for some *co feet to where this becomes 
unscalable. 

k was interesting to examine how much care had taen 
taken to defend also the triangular area formed by the mouth 
of the little valley outside the main wall. On the south a 
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short branch wall had been built from the latter to the 
side of the steep spur which flanks the debouchure on the 
right. And when I followed the gorge upward for about 
a mile i found it closed at its narrowest point, about 1S0 
yards across, by a battlemented wall 01 similar construction 
and manifestly of the same age as the main wall 01 Cma- 
yil-kuan {Fig. 226). The dark rock faces, apparently 
schist, rise on either side very precipitously to heights of 
100 or 400 feet, and the rugged nature of the hill range 
effectively protected this 1 Klausc ‘ from being turned. 
With the gorge closed in iront and the main wall bchm , 
the dwellers of Huang-tsao-ying might, indeed leel safe 
from raiders. But it seemed very strange when, only 
some hundred yards higher up in the gorge, l discovered 
remains of a second wall, with, its parapet facing east, just 
opposite to the side on which it would be needed for the 
defence of the village. This second wall was massively 
built of stamped day over rough stones bearing a signifi¬ 
cant layer of rushes; with its parapet it still reached a 
height of about eleven feet. 

If the gorge had been situated somewhere on t >e 
Afghan border, the fact of two fortified positions facing 
each other at such close range would have had nothing 
surprising \ for wh<if€ neighbours always see each other m 
the light of enemies, actual or prospective, the maintenance 
of defences in near vis-a-vis is a matter of common 
prudence But here on the North-West Frontier of 
China, where not internal feuds but common defence 
against an ever-testier Foe outside the Walt was the 
settlers' constant preoccupation, the close proximity ol 
such inverse lines of defence was liound to have a different 
significance. It did not need prolonged thought to reveal 
it. The clay rampart facing eastwards was beyond all 
doubt older, as proved by its far-advanced decay in spiu, 
of massive const ruction. What it was meant to protect 
was not the gorge* which lanhcr sjip oilers no room for 
cultivation of any value* but the safety of the great route 
which passes south of the Hao-shan-kou ridge. 

In this rugged hill chain nature had. as already noted, 
provided an impassable barrier to attack Irom the north. 
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But this natural barrier was pierced in one place, the gorge 
debouching at Huang-tsao-yrng, and for the safe keeping 
ot the ancient border1 me held during Han times it became 
essential to bar this opening. When the Lwm protect - 
mg the route to Tun- h Liang and hence to the * Western 
Regions was abandoned during the Tang period, the 
closing oi the Hao-shan-k'ou defile ceased to have any 
purpose. The old wall built across must have been a 
complete rum by the time when the new 1 KJause' was 

SS®? for f th J of P^ ] y ^ defence. Thus the 

simnfj'rh ° ^ T* fecU 'S *“** finds its 

simple chronological explanation. 

Ll ! t . Hao-shan-k’ou gorge 1 had in fact touched the 
p t where the wholly distinct purposes or the line 

of Ch?!"£ T 0ld L "V “ d i»r«»iv« lino 
fi,mhr yU ’ k! T r veal themaelv es in full dearness. The 
rmm b tK l,g l Wa ° S ! a r , f ed cta >' whit;h I had seen starting 

SSd dJSV 1 "Pi angI f 1 Wh?ch 1 *W*q«"»35 

Ind Kan rL k V Vh - “ orthe ™ border of the Su-dioJ 
SI Za I proved to have been originally 

connected with the Limes of Tun-huang and An-hit, and 
to date like that from the second century b.c. Its purpose 

=f T‘“v C r arrow L > lt "f «*» along the nTrth 

WMtwlrds\ a J 1 ^mm n ’*“*■ ■** Chines expansion 
westwards had commenced under the Han dynasty was 

indispensably needed as a passage for commercial’ and 

political advance into Central Asia. The second line 

through which one now passes by the Chia-vIl-Uuan Gate 

—the nrst western mention of it is to he' rn„ n A ir. Til ’ 

ffss ISVtfZVE 1! * 

“ i! 4 ;? ; hy Sh,ih kukh > tht son of the great Timur 
—is of far more recent construction, and was built fZ 

teszsz ssz ?sz c -5 

Kiiwde ° f **■*» Ssr “iSS 

Of the bolder policy which Chia-yii-kuan served from 
the very begmmng down almost co our ownX s SSh 
u hs envoy has leg us a characteristic Jflittinse ’ 171 
narrate, xs e« erp , e d by Sir Hcry Yuteffe,^ 
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passed. the whole party was jj r "“gy 

Sfs 

similar account was given about *5 $9 % a cni f 

Starting from the 'TiSic which 

SS'Sra.&r^« Here there 

was an inclosing chain of rnggri and precipTOus a ojagB ^. 

affording no passage except throng _ . There 

which a garrison whs stationed on the king 51 P i ■ 

The qu Jion is put to the merchants, ■ What they bnng ? 

whence they come ? etc.'" occasion to 

JXJSuft tt'oU wall some two miles away from 

its terminating point. Everywhere cnltivatton actuaU, 
touched the much-decayed cay-wall and in plac© extentlea 
even, beyond it. In a soil kept tnois > relics of 

centuries it would have been useless to loo _ , ' _ 

the earlv days when this border was hrst garrisoned, I 
could they have survived on the towers themselves ; tor the 
manv repairs which these had undergone during the last 
thousand years were only too evident m the masses 
recent brickwork filling rifts in the old day and cover,ng 

tlle For excavations there was plainly no scope h«e. BuJ 
with the Question as to the date and character of this par 
of the Great Wall solved, 1 did not fee Diuch ^ at 
this. Nor could 1 feel sorry that nu . ll$U n\ 

took me through fertile village lands inSt ^i p °J *5 iSert. 

setting of my archaeological work, a P a P ■ 

Tie Lay opium fields, with their huge pmk and parple 

poppies in fall bloom, were a V,, a H “*J r 

longed for colour pW*P h 7 “ ^ JLr effects 
impressionist brush to retain liv. fe thI b - , , h 

of these fields of iniquity I Every where throughout the 

oases of Su-chou opium the favourite p u *■ , 

were the stories l heard of how its cultivation first brought 
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prosperity to the peasants and then invariably ruined them. 
For none of those who grow opium in these parts can long 
resist the temptation of personal use. Laziness, gambling! 
and other evil habits soon get firm hold of the cultivator 
ami in the end the mortgaged property passes out of his 
hands into the dutches of the town usurer. 


CHAPTER LXXVI 

AT SU-CHOU ITS ‘ SPRING OT WINE 


My rapid survey of Chia-yii-kuan completed, S was tree on 
the morning of My «nd to set forti for bu-diou The 
hrst large town we were to see within true Cathay was 
exercising a magnetic attraction on my people, and baggage 
and men were ready far earlier than usual. \ ei even this 
early start did not prevent the kindly ‘guardian of the 
Gate' from seeing me off in person. W uh an escort o\ 
ten mounted men, who had arrived the evening befor- 
as a special compliment from the Brigadier-General com¬ 
manding at Su-chou, my cavalcade looked imposing. I wo 
banners of large size and gay colours were being earned 
along by the little troop, and the huge straw hats with 
fluttering bands which ihe men wore added to tru genera 
quaintness. A carbine or two among their equipment 
looked strangely out of place in this mediaeval stage- 
mounting. But Tor the snowy peaks of the Richthofen 
range looking down upon us irom ihe south there was 
little to distract the eye on the nineteen miles marc to 
Su-chou. By far the greatest pan of it lay over a stony- 
waste, which sorely tried our ponies feet, already uns oc 
from the last da vs 1 marches. Numerous canals from the 
left bank of the ‘Pei-ta Ho were crossed r* rout *; but the 
fertile loess belt which they irrigate lies miles away to the 

The heat and glare were great, and we all felt relieved 
when by 3 p,m. the high walls of Su-chou came in view 
from the edge of unbroken cultivation near th<- west hank 
of the river. The many branches we forded held little 
water at the time, but the deeply cut loess banks on either 
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side and ihe width of the rubble-filled bed itself, fully a mile 
across, attested the great volume of water carried down at 
times by the Pei-ta Ho, Past rich fields of wheat and the 
omnipresent opium we rode to a little suburb outside the 
north gate of the city, where the former Ya-men of Lin 
Ta-jen, the late Belgian Mandarin Springaeri, had been 
prepared for my quarters. It was a rambling structure 
of imposing dimensions, with several big courtyards and 

oCcuti' nf h K l1 h f b ? f 7 yearS i u ad Pa£Sed sint * first 
occupant had left bu-chou and his office of Collector of 

Customs on the I urkestan high road, the whole place 

looked so shaky and tattered that the prospect of several 

days stay m it was far from inviting. Not even the 

^" 3lb f Regard of orthodox Chinese fashion which 

allowed the courts and main quarters to face northward 

could nuke up for the total absence of trees and needful 

shade. So J quickly turned my back on this pretentious 

mwision. with its wall-papers all in r*g s id 

its fools swarming with bats, and rode round the north 

wall of the city to the only temple that was mentioned as 

s possible camping-place. 

A delightful surprise awaited me at the end of the 
dusty ride. On terraced ground, above a large reed-tilled 
basm filled by the limpid water of a bubbling spring. I found 
a hne arbour and garden lined by temple halls ^nd *£y 
colonnades connecting them (Fig. 2 * 81 . For a moment 1fcj 
m doubt whether 1 had been sudden!)- carried back to the 
shore ol a Kashmir lake or to an old Moghul coumrv-seat 
m the Lahore Campagna. Features of both these surround- 
mgs, which happy times of the past had endeared Tme 
seemed to mingle in the pleasantest fashion at Chiu-ch uan’ 
the Spring of Wine, as this charming spot has S 

ckyTsHr e attCient tlmeS ‘ ° nCe !t name to the 

1 here was the cool clear spring in j ts stone-lined tank 
overgrown with mosses and maidenhair a wmk,. 1 , k 
of .he Nagas. which load charm and life to 2"^ h "* l » 
nook of Kashmir Moved by JSb ^ olTT 
.ample kalis with their gaily ,mimed s.ueeo,' t ' he 
down galleries and belvederes bull, in dmber. 
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iungtc-like thickets of the garden seemed rather 10 belong 
to one of those half-ruined villas once tenanted by Moghul 
or Sikh grandees which during years gone by had furnished 
me with cherished haunts in the country around Lahore. 
In the end 1 decided that a kindly fairy had chosen for my 
delectation to reproduce, in distant Cathay and in a climate 
recalling Kashmir, that delightful old garden of Shah 
Balawai, with its shady terraces and gaily stuccoed little 
shrines, which was my favourite refuge during Lahore 
times. Maharaja Sher Singh, with more than one of his 
courtiers, had been murdered there, and old friends who 
cheered me with their visits used to call it my tomb. 
Would that 1 could have greeted them also at this its 
Cathayan replica t 

On an airy terrace overlooking spring and lake as well 
as much of the fertile land across the river, 1 had my tent 
pitched. The roof of a small belvedere which had long 
ago lost doors, windows, and other encumbrances oi a 
sedentary civilisation, furnished welcome shade. A walled 
garden behind, with thick clumps of fruit-trees, on which 
the apricots were just ripening, secured desirable privacy. 
Outside it to the west, under majestic old elms which 
seemed to rival the plane -trees of Kashmir (Fig. 229), 
was my reception hall, a large and elegant temple all in 
wood, with a line carved roof and gracefully curved eaves 
over its verandahs. Its architect had evidently thought 
more of providing a convenient place for social gatherings 
than a home for divinities: for whereas the images, 
grotesque figures in stucco and of recent make, occupied 
a modest alcove to the north, the main body of the 
structure was given up to a large hall without any 
religious use. 

The whole was as airy as one could wish, the open¬ 
work screens forming the sides having long lost their pajier 
covering and all doors their panels. 1 he little garden 
parterre, full of marigolds, sunflowers, and peonies, through 
which the hall was approached, had suffered less Irom 
neglect than the buildings and supplied a gay patch of 
colours A small dwelling by tts side, half ruin half wood¬ 
shed, accommodated Chiang-ssfl-yeh, ever content with his 
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quarters as long as they offered a sleeping platform, while 
the Surveyor, who had refused the several temples put at 
his disposal as being too 1 theatrical,' had his camp pitched 
in a shady arbour fronting the main temple court. 

I had reason to feel specially grateful for the pleasant 
milieu in which my days at Su-chou were spent; for various 
difficulties caused my stay to drag out longer than I had 
intended. The six days which passed before I could set 
out for the mountains were both busy and pleasant. But 
space suffices only for the briefest account of them. 
Exchange of state visits with the chief dignitaries of Su- 
chou absorbed most of the first day. The Taotai who, 
under the arrangements made by the Peking Legation and 
the Wei-wu-pu or Foreign Office, was to act as my banker 
while in Kan-su, l found to be a quiet old gentleman, 
much bent by illness and the burden of years. Conversa¬ 
tion with him was bound to lag a little; for his faint lisping 
talk was often difficult to catch even for Chlang’s quick 
ear. The main point was that everything about my credit 
of 6000 TaeU, or roughly ^1000, was in due order. 

Ch'ai, the Brigadier-General, proved a very different 
and far more imposing person. A fine presence, coupled 
with most cordial and wholly unaffected manners, drew 
one quickly to the old soldier. His flowing white beard, 
an object of pride not only to the General but to all 
his numerous entourage, quite captivated Chiang, He 
bad long served in the northern garrisons of Chinese 
Turkestan ; had travelled in Russia and apparently 
elsewhere in Europe, for he spoke of a visit to Fo-kuo 
{or France), described as a neighbouring country; and 
had brought back from these distant wanderings an 
evident liking for foreign ways. 1 could see that his 
apprehensive report about my intended excavations, which 
in April had stirred up uneasiness in official circles at 
Lan-chou, had originated only from good-natured caution, 
and not from any obstructive intentions. He was full 
of genuine interest for my antiquarian relics from the 
ancient Han frontier, and manifestly glad that the con¬ 
fidential objections from Lan-chou had in no way hampered 
my work in the desert—and elsewhere. 
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Su-chou d^fsri« rhfn^T' 3 ^ 116 ■ Rg T “""S the 

* *■ ■ ij&gdd. 

nd witty man between fifty and sixty, full of culture and 

SnEvZStS* , HiS ^ and the fumimre 

pi nis ’i a-men betokened taste and refinement CUth^A 

aitar' el1 . an ^ administrator. Of his scholar! v 

in moms he made no show, though thev had earned hf 

riSaS 

istKjB&r - «s«-vsi 

turnlhiT k^ hl - ? oJlaiiOI J to wkic b he treated me when re- 
j; his visit, was far more entertaining than the great 

Ou^oV an ‘ 1 y glVe " r y tJ ?- e three officfal 1 ^efs 1 ofSu-ehou 

mv • own 1 te™3*h°S pD ? e atlentIotl - ^ey had fixed upon 
V JL. mn „ * en, P" ha J ! ps the scene of the symposium. The 

of Wine ”T^iad er ■ ^ Pitted my camp at Lhe - Spring 

of course Irv tuTT^ * ,lh the ^ thou/ 

Sfti5l£ f* ««** «** <h=7mpk ccm 

nft ., a- dressed crowd, huge umbrellas and other tno- 

half I eI.?M G< im< ? W3S duf >' J ’ nvited >° my own reception 
“*“£"T 81 * 8 “!» i««refurbished eleg^cl 

4 P.M until l ° my dismay from 

w r t L * « . ^'IfbifaJI. f soon gave up counting the dishes 

T’ai tsin k' r ex P ens t ve ar, d far-fetched dainties Chin 

himself wS^n W the j unior io the ofRciaI trio ' had charged 

and the genial V ^ r f°, do * hin S s in st yk. He 

the Parian SST* J 1VRl,ed . each other in Evening 
benefit chiefij f™ 7h) PT* ** ^ WI1 for m >' 
the meek oid > Tact'S Ll ? wkew *^ l Even 

instead of the o, ir , ■ ' flowed to sip his tea 

VOL. ii h penor arrack Presented to the rest of 
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us, chimed in from time to time with a word of cheerful 
interest. 

Vet this pleasant gathering did not end without 
leaving awkward doubts about the immediate tasks 1 had 
set my mind upon. In accordance with Chinese custom 
and guided by Ch fang’s advice. I utilized the last courses 
for 1 talking business' with regard to my proposed expedi¬ 
tion into the Nan-shan. I needed transport and guides, 
and local assistance towards securing them. I knew well 
that Kan-su people, officials and others, did not share my 
love for the mountains, and that apprehension of my con¬ 
templating a move into tetri tor) 1 where Chinese authority 
was noL respected, might raise difficulties. But 1 was 
not prepared to hear the assembled authorities, civil and 
military, declare, in unison and with the gravest air, that 
there were absolutely no routes to the head-waters of the 
rivers of Su-chou and Kan-chou which I wished to explore ; 
that the mountains and valleys were all inaccessible owing 
to ‘wild Tibetan robbers* and dangers of all sorts ; and. 
finally, that not even the combined power of my intluential 
hosts could ever induce Kan-su people to venture into 
that terra incognita. 

It was useless to point out that the high valleys from 
which the rivers of the Su-chou and Kan-chou oases 
descend were well known to be within the Chinese adminis¬ 
trative border; that Russian travellers had visited them in 
parts; and that peaceful Chinese were from time to time 
washing gold in several places. Nor would my honest 
assertion that Kan-chou and not Tibet was my goal, make 
any impression. If l had possessed my own pony trans¬ 
port I could have afforded to treat the objections of my 
official patrons with some equanimity, and relied on making 
my way into the mountains without local assistance. But 
1 could afford neither the time nor the money to purchase 
the sixteen ponies needed for a trip of only about four 
weeks, and, consequently, the Su-chou dignitaries would 
only have to maintain their turn p&ssurnns attitude in order 
to frustrate my long-planned explorations in these moun¬ 
tains. 

No doubt their attitude was due solely to the wish of 
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escaping all responsibility for my safety, Btit this fact 
could not relieve my disappointment, k would have been 
out of place to press the matter further that evening, Bui 
next day Ilost no time in sending Chiang to Chm Tab 
tsin’s Ya-mcn, armed with maps and the strongest repre¬ 
sentations I could make about the absurdity of the state¬ 
ments which had been brought up to confront my requests. 
The reply with which he returned was by no means 
reassuring ; but at least the order for the supply of ponies 
on hire was issued. Whether I should get their owners to 
go where I wanted, seemed most doubtful, and bitterly i 
regretted my dependence on aid which in this case was 
so little in keeping with local interest- In order to provide 
for all eventualities 1 made it widely known that I was 
ready to buy ponies. But the animals brought for in¬ 
spection were so few and ill-conditioned that the hope 
of gaining my end independently of the Ya-meit looked 
poor indeed. 

It was a great comfort in those days of depressing 
uncertainty that I could again, after more than a year, 
enjoy pleasant European society. Father Essems. of the 
Belgian Missionary Congregation established in Kan-su, 
had come to Su-choo, only a few months before ; and 
as my enquiries at Tun - Huang had revealed nothing 
of this new mission station, the receipt of his Chinese 
visiting-card came as a pleasant surprise. I lost no time 
in making my call at the neat little house which was being 
converted rapidly into a hospitable new 'residence' of 
Lhe order, and found in Father Esse ms a very amiable 
young priest full of knowledge about things Chinese, and 
full of sympathy, too. with the people. The hours we 
spent together proved most instructive, and it was no 
small advantage to me to submit my impressions of what 
little l had seen of Kan-su to a keen Chinese scholar 
with years of experience in this region. 

Much of our talk turned to Marco Polo, whose accoum 
of 'SukchiT and ‘Campichu, 1 Su-chou and Karuchou, 
reveals so much accurate observation of local detail. 
Nor did I fail to give vent to my pious remembrance «r 
brave Benedict Goez, ■ who had sought Cathay and found 
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heaven.' Here at Su-chou, where he might well think 
himself near to his goal, and where, nevertheless, he came 
to be detained for sixteen weary months, the devoted 
Jesuit traveller succumbed in 1607 to disease and priva¬ 
tions. 1 had thought of him and his plucky perseverance 
at all the points—Lahore, Peshawar, the Pamirs, Sarikol, 
Yarkand, and Khotan—where I had touched the line of 
his wanderings. And grateful 1 felt now to Fate which 
had allowed me to reach the site of his tragic end. There 
is nothing to suggest even approximately the spot where 
his wearied limbs were laid to rest by the young Chinese 
convert whom the Jesuit fathers had despatched from 
Peking 10 his relief, and who arrived just a few days before 
all earthly trouble was ended. But 1 hope that when the 
Catholic Mission at Su-chou shall have built its permanent 
chapel, means may be found to recall to those who worship 
in it the memory of Benedict Goer. 

The city of Su-chou, rebuilt on a new site after the 
destruction caused by the last great M uhammadan rising, 
seemed a busy and flourishing place, but sadly deficient in 
those quaint old temples which abound at* Tuti-huang. 
Evidently the new settlers brought here from different 
parts of China were less ready for pious sacrifices than the 
people who had held out at" that ancient outpost. The 
number of shops with goods brought from the seaports 
was large, and articles of Japanese manufacture were 
plentiful. But tlie attempt I made in them to pick up 
ankles which might help to replenish my exhausted stock 
of official presents, proved a failure. Only the shoddiest 
productions of the West seemed to penetrate to what was 
once an emporium for China s Central-Asian trade. 

Far more refreshing than this futile attempt at " shop¬ 
ping ‘ was a day's excursion to the ancient border wall 
which 1 made in Father Essems company. We struck 
the remains of a wall at a point some eight miles in a 
direct line northward ; but the marshy nature of the ground 
intervening in parts obliged us to make a considerable 
ddtour. Cultivation still extends to the Limes but oulv 
in detached belts. In the areas separating them I came 
repeatedly on traces of old fields now abandoned to coarse 
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grass and scrub, Some perfect specimens of rudimentary 
dunes which we met on the swampy meadow land just 
south of the wall served to demonstrate how dose is the 
vicinity of the Mongolian Gobi. The wall Itself extant 
only in broken segments (Fig. 223), showed exactly the 
same construction as where I had examined it north of 
Chia-yU-kuan, Rut it was interesting to note that the 
clay wall rested here not on the natural ground, but on a 
low earth mound, evidently needed for a foundation on soil 
which two thousand years ago was already liable to become 
water- logged. 

Throughout the cultivated tract the appearance of the 
crops indicated a rich soli and abundance of water. The 
wavy expanse of green fields, with the many large patches 
of flowering red poppies and the frequent avenues of tall 
poplars and elms, made up a h right rural landscape. The 
mighty snow-crested range of the N an-shan supplied an 
Alpine background. The day before clouds had gathered 
oyer it, and the discharge of rain caused a flood in the 
river by the time we returned. All over the broad bed 
there raced courses of muddy water. The force of the 
current was great, and the depth well over three feet, even 
where the channels were broadest. 

The persistence with which I urged the necessity of 
my work in the mountains and my determination to obtain 
tile needful transport, did not fail in the end to |. reduce¬ 
rs effect on the Va-mens. The formidable objections 
on account of dangers were abandoned one by one, and 
by the fifth day Chiang could report that he had seen with 
his own eyes fourteen animals collected for me at Lhe 
Magistrate's Ya-m£n. I hastened to offer a promise of 
liberal payment greatly beyond the official rates of hire, as 
well as assurance of all possible care for the animals and 
their owners. Rut Lhere remained grave misgivings how 
Jar transport raised u rider such pressure could be got to 
move into the mountains. All the Chinese of Kan-su 
seemed to be swayed by a perfect dread of the mountains, 
which to them remain a terra, incognita beyond the outer¬ 
most range. So there was widespread grumbling at this 
extension of the obligation of supplying transport which is 
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otherwise accepted for official journeymgs in the plains as 
a recognized corvee. 

During those last days the telegraph had brought 
grave news front 1 uti-huatig, which made Tao-t ai, General, 
and Magistrate inclined to show additional caution. 
Already at the Thousand Buddhas 1 had heard ol the 
decision in a long'Stand ing case about certain revenue 
arrears due irorn Tun-huang cultivators. Trouble was 
anticipated on its enforcement j and in order to avoid the 
risk of its breaking out while ! was still within the district. 
Wang, my considerate Amban friend, and his military 
coadjutor. Lin fa-jen, were temporizing. Now news had 
come that the attempt to enforce the fiscal claims had 
resulted in a serious riot. After the chid agitator, a 
literatus, had forcibly resisted arrest and been killed. 
Vangs \ a-rifon was attacked by the populace and partly 
ov<:r ‘] 03:,:n people being killed on both sides. 
... ^ here was much doubt in official circles as to how for the 

J un-huang levies had upheld the cause of order. Humour 
asserted that they had opened the city gate to the rioters. 
Hut there could be no doubt that W ang had faced serious 
danger, and was asking for armed support from Su-efcou. 
From vvluu Chiang could learn, ther^ vv*eis far more dis- 
position at the Ya-mfins to sacrifice him to the inevitable 
viceregal censure^ than to vindicate impaired official 
authority. The General was reported to deprecate the 
despatch of military aid. on the ground that if he moved 
out himself tile troublesome people of Tun-huang might 
be driven into desperate courses by fear of the terrible 
consequences I The old Tao-t’ai. no doubt, could be 
trusted to shelter himself from any responsibility. Chin 
l ai-tsiit, the shrewd Magistrate, might well fear that as a 
result of his own reputation for administrative perspicacity 
he would himself eventually be ordered to undertake the 
unenviable task of putting things straight at Tumhuanp 
Was it then to be wondered at if the distant chance of 
trouble arising from my tour in the mountains weighed 
heavier on my Mandarin friends’ minds than it would 
otherwise have done ? 

So my relief was great when on July 2? th the longed- 
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for transport was brought to my quartets. The men 
looked decidedly sulky, and showed little disposition to 
take the ten days' hire I paid out to them, when it was 
explained that this ivas meant as an advance for the pur¬ 
chase of rations For themselves and their animals, Jn fact, 
they broadly hinted that they would take our baggage only 
to the foot of the mountains anti no farther. 

However, much was to be gained by the mere start 
from headquarters. So 1 purposely refused to pay attention 
to warnings of this sort. The same day 1 paid my farewell 
visits at the Ya-mtns. Here, too, it seemed the right policy 
to Lreat the complete execution of my programme in the 
mountains as a matter of course. flow could Tao-t'ai, 
General, or Magistrate fail to respond to such unhesitating 
reliance on their willingness and power to help? But 
inwardly J confessed to misgivings when 1 heard that 
Chin T’ai-tsin, under the Tao-t'ai's orders, was to move out 
with me to Chin-fo-ssfi. the last village at the foot of the 
mountains, and personally to superintend my start. 

Tile return visits of these dignitaries in the evening 
coincided with a modest return, picnic - fashion, which I 
was paying on my terrace to lather Esse ms’ hospitality. 
As my missionary guest was accompanied by his native 
coadjutor, and as Chi an g, too, was of the party as a 
matter of course, regard For Chinese notions demanded 
a reasonable multiplication of dishes, M y strictly limited 
camp service was thus put to no small strain. But the 
difficulty in serving up property tile various liule 1 con¬ 
fections 1 which my Kashmirian cook had contrived, grew 
more embarrassing when General and Magistrate also 
turned up and had to be invited, The confusion of Aziz, 
my Ladaki servant, was amusing. It had taken him years 
to learn how the simple camp dinner of a far from fastidious 
Sahib was to be put on the table. Now he was caught by 
the sudden ambition to do these things in true Chinese 
fashion, which he had never had a chance of observing 
closely, Hie result was a very funny muddle, in which we 
were expected to drink custard with chopsticks. Luckily 
none of my guests, expected or otherwise, was likely to be 
put out by such little faux pas. Level-headed Tila Bai 
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was at hand, and soon grasped that visitors to a Sahib's 
camp, whether the\ were true Chinese or Europeans 
living in Chinese dress and fashion like Father Essems, 
could only be served after the Sahib’s ways. So things 
righted themselves in the end T and, whatever the short¬ 
comings, all my guests enjoyed the view over the reed-hi led 
lake and the cool refreshing air of the evening. 


CHAPTER LXXVH 


THROUGH THE RICHTHOFEN RANGE OF THE NAN-SHAN 

On the morning of July 2 SLh the sixteen hired ponies and 
mules turned up late in spite of their having been kept 
under watch. By depositing at the Ya-men whatever 
could be spared of stores and kit, I had greatly reduced our 
baggage. Yet it was not until I j a.v. that the whole of 
the caravan was got under way. Fortunately the journey 
to the foot of the mountains south-eastwards could easily 
be divided into two marches. After only three mites 
through rich fields and along shady avenues lining the 
roads, near the large and already half ruined cantonment 
which had been established after the last great Tungan 
rising, we reached the bare gravel steppe which sloped 
gently down from the mountains. 

The heat of the sun was fierce while we crossed this 
waste for upwards of six miles. But the sight of the 
great chain of snowy peaks, and of the fertile tract of 
San-chi-p’o which lined the horizon northwards, afforded 
relief. Numerous canals carrying water from the river 
which debouches from the Richthofen range east of the 
Pei-ta Ho, were crossed by the track. Then we entered a 
fan-like belt of rich red clayey soil; cultivation was here 
unbroken, yet the number of the fields evidently left long 
unsown suggested deficiency in either water-supply or 
population. Near Shih-hui-yao-miao. a large temple in 
course of construction, we pitched camp, a violent gale 
blowing down from the mountains ail the evening. With¬ 
out bringing a drop of rain to th<_ plains, it cleared away 
all Lhe clouds that had been hovering for days along the 
great snowy range. 
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The brilliantly clear atmosphere and the coolness 
which set in made the next day's march to Chin-fo-ssQ, 
only some sixteen miles away to the south-east, quite 
delightful. With the exception of two strips of rubble- 
strewn Sai. the whole of it fed through fertile village land, 
called Hung-shan. ' the Red Hills/ from a low chain of red 
foot-hills. The abundance of fine old trees, mostly elms, 
gathered in groves near the hamlets or scattered between 
the fields, was striking, and the harmonious blending of 
the colours, the light green in the fields, and the bright red 
of the bare soil, a constant joy to the eye. In one of the 
hamlets of Hung-shan I found the walled enclosure of a 
small and ruinous temple occupied by a perfect bee-hive 
of students, tucked away in a number of half-decayed 
temple quarters. Droning sounds of recitation in unison 
issued from the hovels of the different classes, and made it 
easy for the simple ' Hsien-sheng' to control their progress 
without leaving his own little burrow, where a few more 
advanced students were receiving instruction m Confucian 
classics. Once again 1 was struck by the order and 
neatness which prevailed in this village school. Our 
intrusion, in spite of all the curiosity it excited, failed to 
draw the little ones from their writing-desks. The droning, 
by no means displeasing to the ear. proceeded peacefully 
to the accompaniment of the small bells on the gate-tower 
tinkling in the breeze. 

The picturesque little fort-town of Kuei-yin-ssii. which 
we passed some four miles farther on, now completely de¬ 
serted, will also keep fresh in my memory. The massive 
clay walls, some 250 yards square, still rose thirty feet 
high; but only a desolate temple and some old trees 
were left within, A few acres of ground along the walls 
were still irrigated; but elsewhere there spread terraced 
fields abandoned to waste. That cultivation here had 
considerably receded was certain. But was this the result 
of diminishing water-supply, or of the devastation which 
had followed the last great rebellion ? Local enquiries, 
as so often among these secretive people of the border! 
proved useless. 

.Across a broad belt of sterile ground strewn with 
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pebbles and boulders, we reached the long-stretched 
fields of Chin-fo-ssb. They occupy the centra] part of Lite 
large alluvial fan at the mouth of the valley by which we 
were to enter the mountains. The small town which gives 
its name, meaning the * Shrine of the Golden Buddha.' to 
this fertile tract showed high and well-kept walls bearing 
lowers and battlements (Fig. 230). Outside its eastern 
gate 1 found a posse of petty officials with a handful ol 
red-cloaked soldiers drawn up to receive me. But the 
squalid temple close by intended for our accommodation 
looked far from attractive, and still less so the prospect of 
getting our water from a slimy tank just in front. 

Moving up the steadily rising ground towards the 
debouchure of the valley I soon found a shady camping 
place in a terraced fruit garden overgrown with luxuriant 
scrub. A high watch-tower behind, surrounded by a moat, 
and some farm dwellings adjoining, showed the same 
picturesque neglect. The canal which passed by Lhe side 
of this orchard was dry ; but assured that water vras to 
be let into it ’presently,’ I decided to remain. Here, so 
dose to the mountains, and about 6300 feet above the 
sea. the air was already much cooler. But the pleasant 
sensation grew fainter as hour after hour passed without 
the desired water arriving. When at last a few* bucket¬ 
fuls were brought, smell and colour showed plainly that the 
water came from a tank and not a running canal 

During this weary wait, which was enlivened only by a 
good-natured crowd of curious villagers (Fig. 231). 1 had 
to receive Chin T'ai-tsin* who had just arrived from town 
to arrange for my safe start. His misgivings about the 
pony-men brought from S11 chou were but too well founded. 
After depositing our baggage they and their animals 
vanished completely. Next day was to show whether 
they could be caught again or replaced by transport locally 
raised. A day's hah was the least allowance I could 
make 10 my Mandarin friend for trying his diplomacy 
and suave pressure on the recalcitrant people from Su- 
chou. Late at night 1 heard that they had crowded into 
his quarters and declared that they were prepared to take 
the severest beating rather than move into those dread 
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mountains. So the prospects were decidedly gloomy when 
I retired to rest about midnight. No water had come 
down our little stream, and ! could not indulge in illusions 
about the liquor serving for my late tea and dinner. 

Next day [ lost no time in sending Chiang to the 
Magistrate's quarters. Long hours passed without either 
ponies or news turning up to relieve the strain. I used 
the time busily for a home mail which this time was to 
go eastwards, to the newly opened Imperial Post Office 
at Lan-chou, and thence via Tien-tsin and the Trans- 
Siberian railway. That those letters arrived in England 
by the first week of October speaks well for the working 
of the modern postal service established by the Chinese 
Customs Department. While my thoughts were travelling 
far away, things on the spot had taken a more promising 
turn. By mid-day Chiang arrived with the news that the 
Magistrate had managed to retain half of the 5 u-chou 
animals, and that great efforts were being made to raise 
the rest of the transport around Chih-fb-ssQ, 

But concessions were asked for on my part. It was 
easy to agree to double the rate of hire we had paid about 
Tun-huang and elsewhere. But more difficult was it to 
comply with the demand that each load was to be reduced 
by one-hall. 1 had already at Su-chou deposited all equip¬ 
ment not likely to be needed for a month or two, and had 
now little to spare, except the bulk of the silver I had 
taken from the Su-chou Ya-men. Fortunately two people 
of our party could safely be left behind. For Naik Ram 
Singh’s services there was little use in the mountains, and 
with him 1 could send to Kan-chon also Ahmad, the inter¬ 
preter, Assured of the help of a Chinese-speaking com¬ 
panion, the Naik greeted the temporary separation with 
equanimity if not satisfaction, A few weeks' stay in Kan- 
chou town would give him a good rest. There was also 
the attraction of cooking his meals after his own jat tastes, 
which different caste rules had not always allowed lo be 
followed in the common manage with the Surveyor, In 
regard to sugar and clarified butter he had great arrears 
to make up t and I hoped that the resources of Kun-chou 
would allow him fully to use his carte blanche. 
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When at Last after much sifting of baggage L could 
return Chin’s visit in the evening I found him quite pleased 
with the success of his diplomatic efforts. The sixteen 
ponies and mules had now been secured without further 
lamentations or protests. Even the provision of twenty* 
four days' supplies for men and beasts had been faithfully 
promised by the village head-men, of course from the 
further advances of hire l was to provide. So with my 
mind relieved of the most pressing cares, I could indulge 
in a long chat about interesting local topics, the apparent 
decrease in cultivated land, the irrigation system, and 
much else. From the villagers it would have been futile to 
ask information. Rut in Chin T'ai-tsin I had an observant 
administrator to question, and from his statements based 
on official records 1 gathered that the amount of irrigation 
water, the basis for land revenue assessment in these parts, 
bad even since the quelling of the last Tungan rebellion 
undergone a certain reduction. 

I was interested, too, to see for. once how a Chinese 
District Officer installs himself when 'on tour. My 
Mandarin friend was a man of taste, and this was reflected 
even in his dainty camp tea-service and in the neat little 
baldachin of coloured silk which enclosed his travelling 
bedstead. When we returned to camp in the evening 
Chiang confided that the trouble taken by Chin T'ai-tsin 
personally to assure my safe start had its advantage for 
himself. The move to Chin-fo-ssu had greatly reduced the 
risk of his being sent off by telegraphic orders from Lam 
chou to take charge of the troubled affairs at Tun-huang. 
It greatly amused me to think that Chinese officials, too, 
had found out the danger ol being near a telegraph. But 
how different were their motives from those which might 
at times tempt administrators on the Indian Frontier to 
cut that troublesome wire from headquarters I 

The morning of July 31st saw at last our start into the 
mountains. The animats did not arrive till 8 a.m„ and it 
Look two hours before they were laden. Rut in the joy of 
seeing the move made in earnest 1 did not much mind the 
delay nor the trouble which the weighing out of silver for 
advances to pony-men gave me. The loads containing 
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supplies for men and animals had also to be inspected, 
hour donkeys were provided, in addition, to carry the 
pony-men s rations. In the midst of alt this bustle I almost 
missed the farewell visit of the attentive Magistrate. The 
morning was delightfully cool, and as soon as the two 
mi es o! bare alluvial slope, with many traces of terraced 
fields now abandoned, had been crossed to the mouth of 
the valley, i found myself in refreshing verdure, 

A picturesque tower guarded the entrance, and by its 
sule a richly decorated temple, half in ruins, and a hamlet 
lay ensconced under big trees. A shop newly built by 
the roadside, and a gaily palmed little shrine'behind it 
were evidently intended for the patronage of the miners 
who travel by this route to the gold-fields high up in the 
mountains. The luxuriant growth of grass and (lowers 
which I noticed from the very debouchure was a striking 
contrast to the barrenness of the mountain zeroes -,1™, 
Tun-huang and An-l,si. The fa, moistar climl?' of ,hb 
central part of the Nan-shan became evident at the first 
glance, and I greeted it with delight even thou eh Its 
welcome soon took the form of a steady and plentiful rain 
It was so refreshing io see the steep slopes between 
which the gorge winds upwards clothed with true Alpine 
verdure, and oven our many crossings of the clear stream 
gave pleasure. 

After about six miles we passed the first of the coal- 
seams so abundant in these mountains. Ai present only 
scraped on the surface, they may yet prove for Kan-su the 
promise of a great industrial future. Two miles higher 
up the rough track led through a massively built wall 
closing the gorge at a point where its precipitous rock 
sides approach within about 150 yards. A profusion of 
herbs and mosses covered the wall facing southwards - 
nowhere since leaving Kashmir had I seen the fertile 
[lowers of nature so busy at work in hiding and effacing 
the labours of man. \ et these remnants of a Klausc looked 
decidedly old, A couple of miles farther on a charming 
little stretch of meadows, known as Ying-kao-ko offered 
an excellent camping-place. The rain had stopped oppor¬ 
tunely. and. while the tent was being pitched, I could 
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indulge in the long-missed pleasure of gathering Alpine 
(lowers by the handful, among them deep blue gentians 
which I could greet as old friends. In the rocky ravines 
descending on noth sides grew luxuriant brushwood, and 
the men were soon drying themselves by huge fires such 
as these poor folk of Su-chou could scarcely* ever have 
afforded to light. 

E whs just gleefully reflecting how our ponies would 
revel in their Alpine pasture when Sahid Bai, my wild- 
looking but quaintly tame pony-man from Yarkand 
(Fig. 246), came up with alarmed mien to report that five 
of the animals were standing about benumbed and refusing 
to touch grass or fodder. 1 at once suspected that they had 
eaten of the poisonous grass which infests certain parts of 
the Nan-shan, and about which old Marco has much to tell 
in hts chapter on 1 Sukchur' or Su-cbou. The Venetian's 
account had proved quite true; for while my own ponies 
showed all the effects of this inebriating plant, the local 
animals had evidently been wary* of it. A little bleeding 
by the nose, to which Tila Bai. with the veterinary skill of 
an old Ladak ' K irakash,' promptly proceeded, seemed to 
afford some relief. But u took two or three days before 
the poor brutes were again in full possession of their 
senses and appetites. The evening brought more rain, 
and to my tent plentiful company. Under the sides of its 
outer fly there collected rapidly a dense crowd of humanity, 
the pony-men fleeing thither from the elements. How glad 
I often felt thereafter for being able to offer this much- 
appreciated hospitality ! The five soldiers from Chm-fo-s&ii, 
whom the Magistrate had insisted on sending along as 
escort, had wisely brought their two tiny tentes / abri, 

Next morning [ woke to a delightfully clear day; but 
at first a heavy mist clinging to the higher slopes hid its 
glory. We had to wait until the bright sunshine had made 
its way into the narrow valley and partially at least dried 
men and tents. The preceding day's ascent had been 
steep and had brought us to a level of about 10,400 feet 
above the sea. Yet 1 scarcely suspected our first pass to 
be so near as it actually proved As soon as wr had 
turned a rocky spur above the camp the valley widened to 
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i small amphitheatre, and an ascent of 1O00 feet oversleep 
Alpine meadows brought us to a grassy plateau known 
as Pan-to-pa. On its edge rose a watch-lower, built of 
stamped day with a wooden framework and similar in size 
and construction to the watch-towers familiar to me from 
the desert Limes. But what a change In the surround¬ 
ings 1 Clay and woodwork boih looked much decayed \ 
but with climatic conditions so different from those of the 
plains no estimate of date could be hazarded. 

Only one thing seemed clear. This tower and an 
exactly similar one on the pass itself, together with the 
little fort of which 1 found traces on the Cliio-po-chia Pass 
beyond, plainly proved that Inroads had been feared from 
t he se moun t ains, Who we re the people who once threatened 
the low lands from the now uninhabited valleys of the Nan- 
shan? I thought of the 1 Little Ylkh-chih,' remnants of an 
ancient nomad race, who tire mentioned in these mountains 
by later Chinese records down to the tenth century a.D, 
They are said to have been left behind here when their 
kindred, the ’Great Yueh-cbih/ who under the name of 
lndo-Scythians were destined to become the rulers of the 
Oxus region and the Indian North-West, were forced by 
Hun aggression in the second century ii.c. to start dti 
their great migration westwards. If only the snowy peaks 
which have ever looked down on these valleys and plains 
could tell us the story 1 

The distance across the plateau to the Hou-tzii Pass 
southward was only three-quarters of a mile; yet, small as 
it was, it brought a surprise. A stream which came down 
from a snow-capped peak on the right disappeared before 
my eyes in a boulder-filled basin enclosed by grassy slopes 
on all sides. Its water, no doubt, finds an underground 
passage into the Chm-fo-ssB valley below. As soon as 1 
had reached the pass itself, about 11,550 feet high by the 
aneroid, the same curious topographical feature presented 
itself on a larger scale. Below a beautiful semicircle of 
snowy peaks rising in the centre to close on 9000 feet 
there extended a large level basin to the south foot of the 
pass {Fig, 232). 

At first glance il might have been taken for a Jake 
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for the moisture brought down by last night's rain was just 
rising in dense vapour ns seen in the photograph. There 
was no visible outflow for the streams descending into this 
basin from the surrounding peaks and ridges; and when 
after a steep descent of some 500 feet I arrived at its edge, 
l found that the level bottom, fully two miles long from 
north to south, was completely clear of waiter. The fine 
sand covering the bottom showed plainly that the basin 
must at times still be under water, and a track leading well 
above the flat ground along the steep slope westwards 
confirmed this assumption. At the time of the snow’s first 
melting a shallow sheet of water was said to extend where 
now we crossed dry-shod. 

Just where the bottom of the basin began to show a 
gentle slope rising towards the main range, our track turned 
south-east to the first of the lateral passes by which we 
were to cross the high side spurs projecting from the main 
Richthofen range. The ascent to the Chio-po-chia Pass, 
about j 2,600 feet above sea. led over rich mountain meadow's 
and was easy enough. But from its narrow ridge, defended 
by a small ruined fort with a double rampart of rough stones 
and clay, we looked down into a deep-cut valley which with 
its many precipitous rock coulisses vividly recalled the 
trying Karanghu-tagh gorges south of Khotan. I was 
glad that the rough serpentine track which led down most 
abruptly had not to be negotiated by our baggage animals 
in the reverse direction, But even here, where erosion 
had exposed so much of the rock frame of the mountains, 
abundance of (lowers delighted the eye. Edelweiss, gen¬ 
tians, and a host of Alpine (lowers which, alas! 1 had never 
learned to name, covered the slopes of detritus. Wild 
rhubarb, for which the Nan-shan was famous in Marco Polo’s 
days, spread its huge fleshy leaves everywhere. 

The formation of the gorge, side ravines, anti spurs was 
curiously alike to that seen so often in the poor desiccated 
Kun-hiti ranges. Yet what a contrast there was in vege¬ 
tation, colours, and true Alpine sensations I After three 
miles of a much-twisted course, the gorge suddenly 
debouched into a valley running parallel 10 that of Chin- 
fo-ssO, but quite impracticable in its lower part. A rapid 
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stream fed by th«. L snows of the main range had to he forded 
before we could reach our camping-ground, known as Lung- 
kuo-ho, in the broad scrub-covered bottom of the valley, 
Its height was only about 9000 feet, and with the valley 
open to the day's bright sunshine the air felt distinctly 
warmer. 

The march of August and was rather a try ing one for 
the animals. With the route skirting closer and closer the 
north lace of the great snowy range, no less than three 
lateral spurs had to lie crossed in succession. The ascent 
to the first pass, called Chln-tou-ati-shdii, about 13,000 feel 
above sea, was steep though leading over grassy ridges. 
A small herd of cattle met here was the first and last sign 
that the value of these valleys lor grazing is not altogether 
unknown to the Kan-su people. 

How olten thereafter had I occasion to wonder at the 
absolute neglect of these splendid grazing-grounds in the 
mountains f 1 need not dilate on the causes, probably 
racial as well as cultural, which seem to make the Chinese, 
where undiluted by other elements, so averse to life as 
herdsmen. The fact remains that mountain tracts, which 
could maintain tens or thousands of cattle during the 
summer months, and to a sufficiently hardy race would 
afford attractions for nomadic existence far superior to 
those of the Pamirs or T'ien-shan. are at present absolutely 
uninhabited, even during the warmest part of the year. 
Again and again I thought of the fine herds of cattle, 
horses, and sheep which Kirghiz or Mongols could raise 
here. But perhaps the Chinese, unwilling themselves to 
turn to account these opportunities for nomadic prosperity, 
are wise in keeping others out of them. If the nation has 
suffered for many centuries from its neighbours in the 
great plains northward, it could scarcely be expected to 
cherish the presence of similar troublesome nomads to the 
south of the long-drawn Kan-su border. 

From a knoll rising to the south some two hundred feet 
above the pass a grand panoramic view was obtained 
towards the main range. From south-east to south-west 
there rose above us a succession of bold snowy peaks 
which, as the subsequent computation of the clinometrical 
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observations showed, reached heights up to dose on 
19,000 feet. Here on their north slope the snow*line 
descended to about 15,000 feet. As soon as survey and 
photographic work was completed wt_- hurried on to the 
next pass, the Lt-ytlan-ta-fan, only about one mile off. 
From it a steep descent of over a thousand feet brought 
us to the junction of two streams draining the main range. 

The track thence turned up the valley to the south 
east, which, in strange contrast to the luxuriant scrub and 
grass met before, showed nothing but bare slopes of 
detritus. On the higher parts oT the spur which we had 
to surmount the snow still lay in large beds to within a 
thousand feet or so of the pass. The latter, a narrow rocky 
saddle, over 14,000 feet above sea. bore not without reason 
the designation of Hsi-ta-fan, 'the Snow Pass,' After 
the steep pull up its west slope, there was compensation 
in an easy descent on the other side, over delightful 
mountain meadows and then through a picturesque gorge 
of gneiss rock. Less than three miles from the pass we 
emerged in the valley of the Ma-so Ho, which was to 
open a passage for us through the main range. 

From Ch’ing-shui-k a-tzn, where we had camped on 
a small plateau carpeted with Alpine flowers and over¬ 
looking some abandoned gold-pits by the river (Fig. 253). 
we set out on August 3rd on a gloriovis morning, A 
short thunderstorm the evening before had cleared the 
atmosphere; but with a minimum temperature falling to 
two degrees Fahrenheit below freezing-point and a heavy 
hoar-frost, it took time before the tents were sufficiently 
dried for a start. The track up the river led for ten 
miles almost throughout over gently sloping meadows; 
but in order to keep to such easy ground we had to cross 
the stream half-a-dozen times. 

As its depth was nowhere more than two feet, ‘ Dash 1 
alone felt the trouble, having each time to be caught and 
carried across on horseback, My little companion quite 
grasped that frequent swims of twenty or thirty yards in 
icy-cold water were not the right thing for him; but after 
the long months of desert marching he had forgotten the 
art acquired in the mountains south of Khotan of jumping 
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up 10 the stirrup, and thence to the pommel of whoever 
was offering him a lift, Fortunately there were plenty of 
marmots, big red-haired fellows just as 1 knew them from 
Kashmir and the Pamirs, to afford him pleasant distraction. 
Sitting boldly upright over their burrows to sun themselves 
and shrilly whistling as we passed, they were distinctly 
provoking for so indefatigable a hunter as ' Dash.’ But, 
of course, he never caught one napping. 

Where the valley approached the south slopes of a 
broad snowy peak already surveyed from the opposite side, 
a Isold spur from the watershed westwards made it bifurcate. 
The steep grassy end of this spur, over 13,000 feet high, 
furnished an excellent survey station, Our track led into 
the narrower valley south-westwards, and soon pleasing 
views of Alpine verdure gave way to bare slopes of detritus, 
and higher up to bleak cliffs of slate or schist rock. When 
a mile from the watershed the narrow defile opened out 
again, another striking change came over the scenery. 
After passing a gloomy rock gate 1 found myself among 
gently rounded downs of bare clay, a brilliant red-brick 
in colour. The snow appeared to have left them quite 
recently, and some pretty crocuses were just emerging. 

On gaining the broad flat ridge, about 14.600 feet 
above the sea, which forms the Cli'iang-uu-k’ou Bass, a 
grand and impressive panorama lay before me. To the 
north and north-east there stretched in a vast chain of 
snowy peaks the Richthofen range, with a crest-line falling 
nowhere, it seemed, below 16,000 feet. The only gaps 
visible lor a distance of upwards of fifty miles were the 
valley far away to the north-west through which the Rei-ta 
Ho forces its way to the plains, and the Ma-so Ho Valley 
up which the day's march had lain. Thu whole view to 
the north was dominated by a grand peak, of about 18,600 
feet, with a broad ice sheet descending to about the same 
level as where we had our 1 fixing' above the pass. 

But what gave true relief to this mountain panorama 
was the vast platwtu stretching from north-west to south¬ 
east and separating the Richthofen from the next inner 
range, the To-lai-shan. Like a big mountain-girt basin it 
looked ; but the trend of the many shallow valleys furrowing 
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it showed that it belonged to two different drainage 
systems. Looking westwards l could set how ail the 
streams draining these undulating red-day slopes gathered 
in a big depression which the eye could follow for some 
twenty miles. There a transverse ridge made it turn off to 
the north as a gorge disappearing between rugged snowy 
peaks. The ‘River of the Red Water, 1 Hung-shui-po Ho, 
was the expressive name which I litre heard applied to 
the stream which, after breaking through the Richthofen 
range, fertilizes a great part of the Su-ehou oasis. 

As my eyes wandered south towards the less serried 
To-lai-shan range, they soon caught a broad ridge of red 
clay forming the low watershed between the * Red River 
basin and a still greater one to the south-east. It was the 
head-waters area of the Kati-chou River, Some twenty 
miles broad at its head, the valley stretched away unbroken 
so far to the south-east that the snowy Hanking ranges 
seemed almost to meet in the distance. Seen across such 
big basins and lying farther away from the pass, the To-lai- 
shan did not present the same appearance of a towering 
mountain rampart as did the range of Richthofen. But its 
individual snow-peaks stood out more boldly, and where 
they gathered far away to the south in a great mass i I of 
glittering ice and snow, the effect was sublime. V hat, 
however, I then rejoiced most to see was the well-defined^ 
character of the Nan-shan ranges and the open nature of 
the intervening valleys, of which this wide view first gave 
promise. It was bound to prove a great advantage for 
extending systematic survey work, 

Though the rays of the setting sun were still passing 
freely down the great basins and along the ranges, heavy 
clouds had gathered above our heads. An icy wind played 
around us, and a shower of sleet soon followed. So we 
were glad when the surveying work was done and we 
could follow the baggage. We had now reached the area 
of gold-mining, up to which one or two men in our escort 
had confessed their ability to guide us. The network of 
shallow depressions into which we descended looked 
terribly bleak, with bare slopes of red clay or slaty- 
detritus. Everywhere we passed abandoned pits of gold- 
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wasters and small channels -lug to carry the needful water 
Of the gold*washers hovels nothing remained but small 
shapeless lines of rubble ; there was nothing to determine 

haw long they had been deserted. 

we moved south towards the watershed between 
the Hong-shubpa Ho and the Kan-chou River, the ground 
became more and more boggy- The snow had melted 
here but recently, and evidently the soil was unable to 
absorb all this ihoisture. At last, as it was getting dark, 
we arrived at the miners 1 camp known as I a-per^ko, at an 
elevation of over 13,400 feet. The pits, no longer worked, 
bad been cut into the edge of the watershed. In rm-:r 
midst stood uvo hovels built of boulders and cut turl, giving 
shelter to some twenty men working pits lower down to the 
south. They were hardy 1 unguns from the Hsi-tiing sit.c, 
whom a more venturesome disposition made brave the 
rigours of this terribly exposed upland (Fig. = 3 -i> Our 

twenty odd Chinese quickly huddled up with them. The 
ground along the ridge was so spongy and pcat-like that u 
look time before a spot sufficiently firm and dry' could be 
found for my tent, A bitterly cold south-west wind had 
followed the shower of sleet, and my Turkestan followers 
were not without reason venting their feelings against the 
perversity of those * heathen Khitais ' who had brought us 
out of our way to this bleak spot. 
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morning, August 5th, a heavy white fog hid the whole 
of plateau and mountains until 7 a.!h. 13 ut when the sun 
broke through, the vistas were inspiring. Near by the cy<- 
was refreshed by the sight of young dowers, among them 
many edelweiss, just appearing amongst the scanty tufts of 
grass and moss. The men needed the forenoon to dry 
their clothes in the sun and to cook their food for which 
fuel had l>een lacking in the evening, and 1 used these 
hours of brilliantly clear sky to ascend to a dominating 
point of the watershed, about 14,000 feet high. From 
there 1 secured a complete panorama of this strange 
amalgam of high ranges, bright red downs, and boggy 
uplands (Fig. 235), 

When 1 returned to camp 1 found everybody. Surveyor 
and Chiang included, eager to turn their back upon this 
bleak spot. The miners' little stock of dry dung and 
other substitutes for fuel had given out completely. Gi 
course, 1 had to pay for it handsomely. The Surveyor 
took the chance of investing a loan of twenty Taels, a ItuSe 
over three pounds, which he had asked from me, in gold 
dust purchased from the miners. The rate of exchange, 
25 ounces of silver to one ounce of gold, seemed to him to 
promise a fair margin of profit on taking the gold to 
India. The question as to the purity of the gold was 
the speculative element in the transaction. 

1 had determined that for survey purposes we should 
follow Lhe plateau separating the Richthofen and Todai- 
shan ranges ht, far to the north-west us possible, and [hen 
make our way over [he lauer. Accordingly tve marched 
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down the Himg-shui-pa Ho to the debouchure of a side 
valley which drains the small glaciers of some To-lai-shau 
peaks. Here at an elevation of dose on 12,900 feet scanty 
scrub could be collected for fuel, and a few' wooden poles 
discovered in a deserted miner's hut made a very welcome 
addition. The spot, known as Hsiao - lung - k ou, was 
apparently the lowest in the basin where gold had been 
washed from the detritus. 

The evening brought drizzling rain, and during the 
night it poured so heavily that next morning, the clouds 
still hanging low and rain continuing at intervals, a start 
became impossible. 1 used the enforced halt for writing 
work and Chinese study. That day our little escort 
departed, having been relieved by a fresh batch of men 
sent from another post at the foot of the mountains. 1 
could see no purpose in this relief by men who had 
practically started at the same time as ourselves, and 
who apparently had not even been warned of the length 
of time likely to be taken by my journey. Hut, as I had 
not asked for their services, the adequacy or otherwise of 
their food-supply would be their own look-out. 

Next morning the heavy rain-clouds had drifted east¬ 
wards, and, the sun breaking through at last, we resumed 
our march westwards to the watershed of the Pei-ta Ho 
drainage. For about four miles we followed the Hung- 
shui-pa River* with its brick-red waters now considerably 
swollen, down to the point where, turning north, it 
disappears in a gorge quite impassable at this season. 
AH along its course on flat ground deserted gold-pits 
abounded. Then we ascended for some six miles over 
grass-covered alluvial fans of streams draining large snow- 
beds of the To-lai-shan. and over undulating ridges, until we 
reached the Chu-lung-kuan pass, at an elevation of about 
13,600 feet (Fig, 236). It commanded a very extensive 
view westwards, as far as a fine massif of snowy peaks we 
had seen weeks before from the Tu-ta-fan. Its highest 
point rose to over 19,000 feet. 

On our left the To-Iai-shan range showed little snow 
for some ten or twelve miles, but beyond rose again in 
a beautiful ice-clad ridge dose to where the Pei-ta Ho 
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breaks through. The river had cut its bed too deep to 
be visible ; but the valleys of all its tributaries on this, 
its middle course, lay before us in perfect clearness. The 
march down the valley was delightfully easy. Its almost 
flat bottom, about three miles broad, was covered with 
plentiful coarse grass, and its slope was so gentle that, 
when after eight miles or so we pitched camp in a 
little amphitheatre 01 rich meadow-land at the foot of the 
range northward, the aneroid still showed an elevation 
of over 12,100 feet. Ever since crossing the watershed 
we had seen many wild yaks g railing In the ravines just 
below the snow-beds. Now we had good reason to 
feel grateful for the relics left lower down of their presence 
at other seasons? for the only fuel to be found was their 
dung which abounded about our camping-ground. 

The fallowing day, August 7th, we crossed the To-lai- 
shan range. I was anxious to make the passage as far 
west as possible, and consequently felt much pleased 
when the only man of our escort who had ever been 
50 far in the mountains confessed to knowing a pass 
approached from a point farther down. He called it 
Hno-ning-to. Grateful as I felt for the chance it eventu¬ 
ally gave of completing the survey towards the Pei-ia Ho 
without descending the valley farther, yet 1 should have 
hesitated in taking this track had I guessed its difficulties. 
We had scarcely left the down-like slopes of the main 
valley and ascended for about a mile over steep grassy 
meadows, when there came a succession oT scrambles, most 
trying for the laden animals along rugged cliffs where 
the ravine debouched from the pass. It would have been 
a good day's work for a sapper company to tum this 
mile of rock ladders into a safe britile-path. In the 
stream bed itself huge boulders blocked the way. A 
series of terraces, high above the stream on the left bank 
and covered with luxuriant Alpine pasture, afforded a brief 
respite to the animals. Then the ravine contracted again, 
and we had to ascend by a breakneck track at its bottom. 
At last after a mile and a half's ascent in the boulder-filled 
bed, and then over precipitous shingle, we reached the 
bare detritus slope at the head of the little valley. 
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Here at last the ground became safe for the animals 
It was a terribly bleak nook of the mountains,, dosed in 
by rugged rock ridges. But the wild yaks evidently 
fancied it for its height and seclusion; for their droppings 
thickly covered the ground up to the narrow crest at 
which the gorge ended south - eastwards. From, here a 
view opened eastwards into a maic of bare gorges, with 
rock slopes of deep red and yellow. The watershed was 
only reached after half a mile more of steady ascent along 
the narrow arete ju&i mentioned. The pass proved a 
much-confined saddle, dose on 15,000 feet high, cut into 
a line of serrated ridges remarkably steep. The crest- 
line of the range was here visibly lower than to the east, 
where it was formed by a chain of broad peaks dad with 
small glaciers. The ridges on either side of the pass 
showed but little permanent snow, and that only in shaded 
ravines northward. Yet, owing to the peculiar rugged ness 
of the rock faces produced by the withering forces of 
Alpine nature, the ground was far more difficult than we 
should have iound it near one or other of the passes 
eastwards. 

For the sake of getting a more commanding survey 
station, Ram Singh and myself climbed the crest of the 
watershed to the north-west over a staircase of huge 
fissured rocks (Fig. 237), On reaching the nearest 
pinnacle at a height of dose on 15,500 feet a glorious 
panorama rewarded us (Plate *.). The whole of the 
Richthofen range lay before us from the high needle-like 
peaks beyond the Pei-ta Ho to the great snowy domes 
first seen east of the Chiang-uti-kW Pass. Due north 
there revealed itself a big massif gin with imposing 
glaciers, a buttress as it were of the range on its south 
side. Ol the To-lai-shan Range, on which we stood the 
neighbouring rocky ridges hid all but one snowy peak. 

But or the next parallel mountain rampart southward 
which its first Russian visitors. ObruchelT and Koiloff 
have named the range of Alexander III., We enjoyed a 
vista extending probably over more than forty miles 
Most of its peaks bore large snow-beds. To the south 
east rose a grand array of glacier-clad mountains more 
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like a range by itself yet in the line of the same chain: 
dearly the Uge-sfean group indicated in O b ruche IT s sketch 
map. A depression due west of these peaks marked the 
approximate position of the pass by which ObruchefT first 
crossed the range. But for our own passage I preferred 
to seek it route due south of our point of survey, where a 
wide boulder-strewn river bed suggested a relatively easy 
access to the watershed, 

I was anxious to strike the Su-lo Ho Valley, behind the 
Alexander III. Range, as low down as the obstacle now in 
full view would permit. So the sight of this promising 
route was specially welcome. Yet there was one feature 
which might have caused misgivings. Behind the snowy 
peaks just before us there rose others in the distance, 
evidently far higher and glittering under a mantle of ice. 
Should we have to make our way also past these, or did they 
belong to the fourth range which 1 knew to line the Su-lo 
Ho head-waters on the south, and which had been named 
by ObruchefT after the great Austrian geologist Suess ? 
Nothing in the published cartographical sketches suggested 
that this last range, which 1 was anxious to survey, was 
higher than the Alexander Hi. Range. If the great ice- 
clad heights now sighted on the horizon really formed part 
of it, it meant an important modification in our conception 
of Nan-shan orography. 

The atmosphere was delightfully clear, and with the 
pleasure of getting this chance for a photographic panorama 
I scarcely noticed the icy wind which played over our 
narrow arete. So wild was the confusion of its fissured 
rocks that to keep the camera secure and take exposures 
all round cost much trouble. So when the work was 
accomplished I was glad to hurry down to the pass which 
our baggage train had just crossed in safety. That only 
one animal had broken down cn route —we never saw it 
again nor its owner, who promptly seized the chance of 
returning as soon as the donkeys sent back had relieved 
his beast of its burden—showed that our transport pos¬ 
sessed unsuspected powers of endurance. 

A steep descent of half a mile over shingle slopes 
brought us to Alpine verdure. The limit of vegetation 
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lay here fully 700 feet higher than on the north side, and 
at <3,500 feet or so its growth was richer than at the 
lowest point touched by us in the Chu-lung-kuan Valley. 
The striking difference was manifestly due to greater 
abundance of moisture. For the same reason denudation 
and erosion of the slopes was far less advanced here titan 
at corresponding heights north of the watershed. The 
same observation was repeated on our subsequent crossings 
of these Nan-shan ranges. It formed a complete contrast 
to the surface conditions with which 1 was familiar from 
the Hindukushand the Kashmir Himalaya, There invari¬ 
ably the northern slope is clothed in richer vegetation, the 
southern one being left relatively bare and consequently 
more exposed to erosion. Two hours' brisk walking 
brought us down close to where the narrow valley de¬ 
bouches into the down-like expanse of the tipper Pei-ia 
Ho basin. The track was so faint that its use must have 
been rare for many years past. 

There was luxuriant pasture and plentiful scrub where 
we halted near the debouchure of the little valley, about 
r 2,000 feet above sea. Beasts and men, too, deserved a 
good rest alter the trying pass. But soon after midnight 
a violent gale blew, and in the morning I found about an 
inch of snow on the ground. The minimum temperature 
had fallen to six degrees Fahrenheit below freezing-point. 
But the sun shone out brightly, and my eyes wandered 
with pleasure over the gently sloping basin ten to twelve 
miles broad, drained by the t J ei-ia Ho (Fig. 238), which we 
were to cross that day from north to south. It promised an 
easy march, just such as our comfort-loving Chinese would 
appreciate; but human factors had decreed it otherwise. 

We had just emerged from our little valley into the 
great Pamir-like plain beyond, when I noticed that our 
baggage train, instead of following us to where we 
intended to cross the Pei-la Ho, was moving away at an 
unwontedly brisk pace by a track to the south-east. This 
was roughly the direction of the Kan-chou river's head¬ 
waters. and it was easy to guess that our pony-men would 
have liked us to turn there straight away. But my own 
plan was first to cross the range of Alexander HI. and 
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then to explore ihe head-waters of the Su-Jo Ho and of 
the river flowing to I a-t'ung, the northern most large 
tributary of the Huang Ho, The pony-men were soon 
overtaken, but proved more recalcitrant and sulky than 
usual. They protested that there was no route across 
the big range facing us on the south; that another pass 
like the one behind us would finish their animals; and 
thai anyhow there was no one now to guide us farther* 

J he latter assertion was true enough; for the only 
man of the escort who had ever been in these mountains 
knew nothing beyond the Pd-ia Ho Valley, and professed 
a holy Fear about crossing into the mountain desert behind 
it, haunted by 'wild Tibetans/ That a move was pos- 
sib.t over ground unknown to their cherished ‘guide 1 or 
uvlu-ti. ' the man 01 the high road/ as the Chinese 
term characteristically signifies, or in fact even over 
ground where there was no " road 1 at all, was a lesson 
still to be learned by our Chinese. With a good deal of 
trouble we managed to head oft the convoy in the right 
direction to the river. While the Surveyor kepi in front 
to show the way and search for a likely lord. [ myself 
with Chang and trusty l ila Bui brought up the rear. 

For nearly a mi le we marched along the top of a low- and 
narrow ridge clearly marked as the remnant of an ancient 
side moraine of the ice stream which once descended from 
the Huo-nmg-to l J ass. A mile and a half more of alluvia] 
sod covered with rich pasture brought us to the right 
bank of die river. Its bed of grave! and mud was fully 
half a mile broad, and the two main channels filled by a 
rapid current of water, and each about forty yards wide, 
looked at first an awkward obstacle for the baggage. 

So our obstructive transport men seized the opportunity 
of making a stand here. With a great deal of vociferation 
and gestures manifestly intended to express ihe ferocity of 
despair, they refused to advance a step farther. Leaving 
the Surveyor and Chiang by the bank to prevent a 
stampede, I went ahead with Tila Bal and after some 
searching up and down found a ford. The water was up 
lo lour feet deep in places and the current strong; but 
Luckily the bottom was firm. In order to encourage the 
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Chinese, l sent Sahid Bai and his young acolyte Turdi 
ahead under Tila's guidance with our own lightly laden 
spare ponies, and having seen them safely across returned 
to fetch our main cram * 

Seeing us now in earnest the pony-men tried to drag 
the animals back from the river. They had been sullenly 
holding counsel while l was away and now attempted 
open resistance. By some pushing and beating three of 
them were induced to move ahead with their animals. 
Tila biii t with many a Turki oath, was inconsiderate 
enough to secure a pig-tail, and its- unfortunate owner 
could not help getting into the water. But the rest broke 
away and began to run back as if lor life. But they had 
not thought of taking beasts and loads along in their 
flight, and thus their disappearance seemed almost a 
good turn. Batch by batch I got the animals taken 
across the first channel by my own men, and then relumed 

to where Chiang was. , ... , „ , 

All this time the escort had lagged behind as if the 
whole affray in no way concerned them, i now called 
for the petty officer in command of the match lock-men, a 
weak-kneed person whose Socks had from the first given 
little promise of help, and told him that unless he brought 
back the fugitives and made them march where 1 wanted 
them, he and his men had better return to their post, but 
that I should take care that his conduct was duly reported. 
He and his myrmidons now realized that there was 
nothing to prevent our onward move, and that I was 
quite ready to dispense with their and the pony-men s 
services. When he saw that his plot had failed-^for he 
himself, as we found out afterwards, dismayed at the 
prospect of further rough tours in the mountains, had 
Fomented the little revolt—he promptly changed face and 
galloped with his soldiers after the runaway men. 

1 was too busy with getting our baggage animals 
Safely guided across the second and deeper channel to pay 
much attention to the chase. But I was still by the left 
bank distributing the animals among the three men whom 
we had managed to keep by us, when our aimed host 
turned up driving the deserters before them like a flock 
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of captured sheep. Ching Ta-lao-ye, the worthy com¬ 
mander, now evinced a violent desire of making an 
example, and as the culprits themselves prayed through 
the indignant Chiang for instant punishment rather than 
arraignment at the Ya-m&n, I let the chief mischief-maker 
play the avenging angel. It was a comical scene to see 
the fat little man jump furiously up and down with his stick 
behind the line of kotowing rebels. He was evidently 
accustomed to the function, and as his dupes and victims 
were all well equipped with thick wadded clothing. ! could 
watch the performance without feeling too acute a pity. 
That I rewarded the three men who had kept with us, 
whether willingly or otherwise, with pieces of silver, 
seemed to impress the deserters. 

h was a relief to see the whole caravan meekly move 
off again, but there was fresh reason now for feeling 
uneasy. The attempted rebellion had cost a delay of 
hours. From above the Huo-ning-to Pass 1 had clearly 
seen that the broad river bed leading, as I hoped, to a 
depression in the range was absolutely dry. Possibly we 
might have to approach the actual snow-beds before finding 
water on the surface, and those I knew lay far beyond 
a reasonable day's march. The Surveyor was urging a 
hale by the river. But this would certainly have been 
interpreted by our Chinese as a sign of indecision and 
brought on fresh trouble for the morrow. So the risk of 
not reaching water before nightfall had to be faced. 

The gently rising steppe over which we were moving 
was absolutely dry. Yet short grass covered it in plent;,, 
and the Kirghiz of Lhc Pamirs would have found such 
grazing luxuriant. Had the YUeh-chih, the later Imio- 
Scythiatis, once driven their (locks over these wide pastures ? 
Now the only sign of life was supplied by the abundant 
droppings of kulans or wild asses. The difficulty about 
water was brought home to us when after about six miles we 
struck the right bank of the huge, but absolutely dry, river 
bed descending from the pass. The vegetation on the grassy 
slope above it. however, grew richer, and a couple oi miles 
higher up wer discovered at the foot of a barren hill-spur a 
smalt Stream descending in a ravine. We pitched camp 
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on a strip of green sward below ii, and all troubles of 
the day were ended. 

On August 9th, a brilliantly dear day, 1 allowed men 
and animals a good rest while I reconnoitred the head of 
the valley for a route across the range. I had followed the 
broad winding bed of shingle for some live miles when i 
noticed a track taking off to what looked like a gap in the 
range. But its approach was so steep that [ doubled its 
being the right route until t had convinced myself that 
the head of the main valley to the south-east was com¬ 
pletely dosed by big show-fields, feeding two small glaciers 
which came down to a level of about 14,200 feet (Fig. 239). 
So next day 1 led my convoy along the track I had 
discovered and found my confidence rewarded ; for. after 
ascending a very steep rocky spur which at first frightened 
our Chinese greatly and almost caused a fresh attempt at 
mutiny, we came within sight or the pass. 

It proved a broad saddle close on 15,200 feet above sea 
and relatively easy (Fig, 240)- The view of the Suess 
Range was confined to the south and south-west, yet grand 
beyond expectation. There was an unbroken chain of big 
snowy peaks, girt with conspicuous glaciers, rising far 
back from the wide Su-lo Ho Valley. It impressed me at 
once as a range far more massive and elevated than either the 
To-kti-shan or the one which we were then crossing. The 
general crest-line in this portion of the Suess Range seemed 
nowhere to fall much below,' 19,000 feet, and the computation 
of the dinometrica) heights taken subsequently revealed a 
number of peaks rising well above 20,000 feel. 

The northern slopes passed on the ascent had been 
quite bare of vegetation from about 13,^00 feet upwards- 
but on the south coarse grass and some hardy flowering 
plants were met with about 14.400 feet above sea level 
On the other hand, the neighbouring peaks, which north¬ 
ward had displayed such large snow-beds, were almost 
entirely dear of snow on the south. This gave to the 
mountain scenery a bleak, monotonous look it was 
distinctly enhanced by the dirty streaks of coahcarryjne 
strata which cropped out on both sides of the valley 
between about 12.900 and 14.200 feet. Our descent led 
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down into a remarkably steep valley, the rock face* of 
which, mostly slate or chalk, looked as if cut by some 
former glacier. The track kept to the narrow boulder-filled 
bed of a stream, and was in many places very difficult for 
laden animals. 

But at last, after some seven miles, this trying valley 
debouched on a broad, undulating expanse above the right 
bank or the Su-ln Ho, There at an elevation of about 
1:1,400 feet we pitched camp, this time in a more compact 
formation. Our Chinese, in addition to all their other fears, 
were now getting apprehensive of ‘ wild Tibetans ‘ ; and as 
KozlofF appears to have met with Tangut encampments at 
the head of the Su-lo l lo valley, it seemed wise to keep a 
look-out for these pilfering nomads. No humans came to 
disturb our peace, nor did we see traces of any until eight 
days after. But as Chiang reported later, all the Chinese 
were disturbed that night by the sound of—dragons! 


VOL. II 
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CHAPTER LXXIX 


FROM THE SU-!,0 HO SOURCES TO KAN-CH0U 

[t was a great boon for us all that our farther progress 
now lay for a time up the magnificently wide valley of the 
Su-lo Ho. recalling a true Pamir and affording excellent 
grazing. The next three marches, though relatively long, 
were thus made easy tor the animals. The expanse of the 
valley, fully fourteen or fifteen miles across from the top lines 
of the grassy slopes, was so wide that, by keeping near its 
middle and milking the broad ends of the spurs which 
descend from the Alexander IN. Range, we could secure 
splendid stations both for the survey work and for photo¬ 
graphic panoramas (Fig. 241). In order to get a good 
view also of the valley farther down to the north-west 
where it contracts just like that of the Pei-ta Ho, we 
crossed and recrossed the river on the first day. It flowed 
in numerous branches, none over thirty yards wide and 
three feet in depth. Higher up, from the point where the 
great valley changes its direction from south-east to east! 
the river seemed to split up into a perfect network of 
shallow channels. 

Here at the end of the second day s march the rise in 
level became so slight that the general aspect was more 
that of a great upland basin than or a valley. Some miles 
before reaching our camp of August mh at an elevation 
of dose on 13,200 lew, I first sighted the group of great 
glacivr_capped peaks which Hanks the head-waters basin 
of the Su-lo Ho from the south. A long-stretched low ridge 
separates it from the serried snowy peaks of the Sues* 
range of wh,ch it otherwise forms the natural continuation 
1 he detached position of this eastern group of peaks, 
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the wide marshy expanse at its foot, and the size of its 
glaciers, made the view truly imposing. Behind this 
great semicircle of snows, for which the Russian travellers 
Roborowsky and Kozloff heard the Mongol name of 
Shagolin-N'amjil, lie the drainage of Lake Kokonor and 
the confines of north-eastern Tibet. But I knew' well 
that my plans could not extend to those regions. 

All day on August t 3th we skirted the great basin in 
which the Su-lo Ho gathers its main sources, having 
mostly to keep dose by the loot of low side spurs to avoid 
its spreading marshes. But scattered over this boggy 
expanse there showed, near and far, glittering ridges of 
drift sand, in the shape of big semi-lunes so familiar to 
me from the desert It was strange to meet this combina¬ 
tion of dunes and marshes on a scene set w ith ice-crowned 
mountains. But was it not the most fitting birthplace for 
the river which was to end its course amidst those dreary 
wastes of sand, gravel, and salt marsh which 1 had 
surveyed beyond the westernmost end of the Tun-huang 
Lima} At one point l managed to approach the nearest 
chain of dunes, and found there a succession of big semi- 
lunes or Bar khans, 10 use the technical designation, 
running roughly from south - east to north - west with 
intervals of 400 to 600 yards between them (Fig. 242). 
The one 1 examined closely measured fully 330 yards 
between the extreme ends of its receding horns, and 
showed forty feet as its maximum height in the centre, 
which with its convex side was pointed to the north-west. 
The ground within the concavity of these Barkhans was 
generally quite clear of sand and In places occupied by 
small spring-fed marshes. 

From the point where we halted for the night of 
August 13th, close on 13,500 feet above the sea, we had a 
majestic view of the Shagolin-Namjil group (see Fig. 155). 
But clouds were now- gathering above it, and a distinct 
change in the weather on the following day prevented 
the determination of the highest peaks rising above the 
large glaciers. The next march took us over easy de¬ 
tritus slopes, boggy in many places, to the top of a long- 
stretched flat ridge forming the lowest point of the 
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watershed towards the Pei-ta Ho head-waters, There, at 
an elevation of about 14,600 feet, we saw the whole basin 
of the rising SuTo Ho spread out before us, dotted with 
chains of small lakes which the head-streams connect 
and drain (Figs. 243, 244}- 

Mossy vegetation with a few (lowers covered the saddle, 
and three wild yaks of huge size were seen browsing on 
it when we approached. We were all eager to bag one 
of them j for die supplies of our Chinese had begun to run 
very short by the time of our reaching the Su-lo Ho, and 
the risk ot their starving was imminent. I he lew wild asses 
we had encountered since this state of things revealed itself, 
were too wary to give much chance tor our carbines. And 
now, Tila BaTs and my own first shots having failed to hit, 
we had the chagrin of seeing these fine yaks disappear 
at a speed which, considering their bulk and the difficulty 
of breathing at such an elevation, seemed truly amazing. 

With the crossing of that nameless pass and ihn change 
in the weather there began for us an altogether trying 
time. Steady rain set in as we descended to the Fei-ia 
Ho, and when the river was reached in the evening we 
were obliged to hah at a point where there was scarcely 
any grass or scrub. The difficulty about fuel was now 
brought home to us by the yak dung, on which we had so 
far relied, becoming soaked and useless. But the dis¬ 
comfort ensuing from this cause was slight compared with 
the risks now caused by the want of supplies among our 
pony-men and escort. 

Though we had been on the march now for not more 
than fifteen days, and the pony-men had been told 10 
bring flour for twenty-four, they now reported their 
stock exhausted, and an inspection of their belongings 
proved this true. It was the same with the escort. 
To meet this serious difficulty caused by their own 
improvidence. I had already collected whatever could 
be safely spared from our own supplies. But this would 
have been soon exhausted had 1 not been able to supple¬ 
ment this improvised commissariat store with the barley 
brought for our own ponies. Luckily the excellent grazing 
so far found had allosved us to husband this fodder, and 
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what remained of it proved most helpful in warding off 
starvation and the immediate return to the miners' camp 
for which all the Chinese were now clamouring. 

At first, however, they persisted in refusing to touch 
the barley, declaring that it was impossible food ibr humans, 
The argument that 1 ate it myself daily as porridge made 
little or no impression until Chiang-ssft-yeh’s diplomacy 
came to the rescue. Me had done his best all along to 
look after and cheer the refractory pony - men, and had 
slowly acquired some mild influence over them. He now 
explained to them gravely that 1, whom they curiously 
enough readily credited with a good deal of Chinese 
learning—though 1 could not give adequate expression to 
it in their colloquial dialect—had found a classical passage 
declaring barley a permissible substitute for one of the six 
orthodox food-stuffs. This made due impression on their 
minds, permeated by time-honoured prejudices and con¬ 
ventions ; but Chiang had bravely to set an example by 
eating it himself before they reconciled themselves to a 
diet of roasted barley, 

Altogether the natural difficulties unavoidable in such 
inhospitable solitudes were considerably increased by the 
helplessness of our Chinese pony-men, and what I may 
politely call their deep-rooted ' aversion to taking risks.' 
Now these dreaded mountains were to them full of risks, 
imaginary as well as real; and instead of using such 
intelligence as plentiful opium-smoking had left them to 
guard against these, they tried their best to run away from 
them altogether. Chiang and myself used to talk of them 
as our * senile babies' 1 Fig, 247). Like aged men taught 
to suffer by much hard experience they saw risks every¬ 
where. from avalanches, quicksands, sudden floods, robbers, 
even dragons; yet they were like babes in a wood when it 
came to obviating any of them. 

Their helplessness in meeting the ordinary difficulties 
of camp-life away from civilization often put me in mind 
of the attitude which the average East End slum-dweller 
might assume if suddenly forced by some irresistible chance 
to take his share in the marchings and campings of a rough 
campaign on the Afghan border. Their organized attempts 
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at desertion threatened again and again to leave us without 
transport, but luckily could be suppressed without frustrat- 
mg our plans. Hence 1 need not record them in detail, 

* heavy rain, which during the night changed into 
snow, did not allow us to resume the march until the 
altemoon of August 15th. But before this 1 had walked 
own the valley for a couple of miles and inspected a 
curious low transverse spur through which the river had 
cut its way m a rift. The precipitous cliffs showed 
mighty seams of coal between strata of sandstone. Then, 
the clouds still hanging low on the mountain slopes 
we made our way up the Pet-ta Ho along gently rising 
and very soppy ground until nightfall. & 

Next day we set out for the watershed to the south- 
east where I knew we should strike the head-waters of 
,, 1 a ~ l ' In f? River, the northernmost large trihutary of the 

f iuang Ho. For nine miles we had to struggle across ihe 
plateau-like head of the Pew a Ho Valley, which proved an 
almost continuous bog and was most trying to the animals 
Everywhere the ground showed small pools of clear water 
between more or less peaty strips of grassy soil. Had it 
not been for the hard layer of detritus underlying at a depth 
of about two feet, this ground would scarcely have been 
traversable. 1 he water-logged upland plain’ended with 
an abrupt edge above a deep-cut valley which sends its 
wa^er eastwards to the \ ellow? River. 

at an elevation of about 13,600 feet, I had the 
satisfaction of knowing that I had touched at last the 

iS3£ T u th u e **** 0cean ‘ something 

mspmtmg m the thought that quite dose to this point, only 

h dden behind the rounded spur in which the Alexander 

whirh^ nge aWft ^‘ ? y the heatl -waters of the Sudo Ho 
idi once had made us way right down into the great 

the Shi ThuS ° 11 the easlt nimo s t slopes of 
gT °7 T tbe n,ap shoW5 ' *** drainage 
pra^iJiy tJh thC great Central-Asian baJL 

Apart from this thought the cmilnnl r 

encouraging. 1 could see that, in striking contrist to^dl 
the ground so far met south of the Richthofen Range, thU 
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head-waters of the Ta-t'ung River formed a maze of steep 
and deep-cut gorges. Even if we could make our way 
down while the flooded condition of the streams lasted, 
there was every reason to fear increased difficulties about 
getting hack again across the Tolai-shan range to the 
Kan-chou River the farther we descended. So I decided 
to keep to a broad ridge which we saw jutting out to the 
south from the To-iai-shan into the midst of those deep 
gorges. It promised an excellent survey station ; but we 
had scarcely ascended it and set up the plane-table when 
the clouds gathering since the forenoon began to descend 
in a steady downpour of icy rain which changed before 
long into sleet. 

In addition, the top of the ridge Lurnud out to be a 
flat, bog-covered plateau, quite as bad as the uppermost 
basin of the Fei-ta Ho, of which it had once perhaps 
formed part. During the four miles* painful progress 
over this trying ground we all got drenched to the skin. 
Over bad shaly slopes we scrambled down at last into a 
sodden little valley, where our despairing Chinese would 
fain have settled down for the night though there was 
neither grass nor fuel However, 1 managed to drive 
them on into a somewhat larger valley to the east, which 
promised a better approach to some gap in the To-lai-shan 
range. On the way we came upon a stretch of rich 
grazing which had evidently been visited in recent years 
by Tan gut herdsmen with sheep and cattle. So the fear 
of ’ w*i!d Tibetans ' was added to the other sufferings of our 
hapless Chinese on this miserable evening. We pitched 
our camp in continuous heavy rain, and l was glad that I 
could at least offer shelter to the men under the outer 
lly of my tent into which to huddle. Fuel there was 
practically none. 

It proved a wet and dismal night, and though by S a.m. 
the rain ceased and the men could begin to dry their 
clothes, the outlook was far from reassuring, Our Chinese 
had become so demoralized that, unless we managed to 
get them, as promised, across the snowy ranee above 
us and on to the open Kan-chou Valley, there was 
every reason to apprehend their getting out of hand and 
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eventually attempting something desperate. With the 
food-supply running short there was time neither for rest 
tior Tor a needful reconnaissance. 

So by noon we set out to ascend the valley at the 
head of which 1 hoped to find a practicable pass, Rut 
what if my professed assurance failed to lie realised ? 
Well, serious trouble would follow, and ! prepared the 
Surveyor and Chiang for it. For a mile or so there 
was a well-marked track along the stream. Rut this 
disappeared where the grassy slopes ceased on the left 

k coru ' nut: ^ ’ n broad stony river bed for 

three miles more, but found ourselves stopped where 
this contracted to a narrow rock chasm only about four 
or hve feet broad, in which it was quite impossible to 
advance with the ponies. With great trouble we managed 
to drag them up a precipitous rock spur on the west and 
to ascend m the detritus-hiled gorge. The barren slopes 
above and the low.hanging clouds made up a very sombre 
picture. 


At last we gained a saddle whence we viewed an easier 
slope with a small glacier at its back. The gorge still 
continued very narrow, and my relief was intense when on 
reaching the actual watershed, some 14,600 feet above sea- 
level. 1 Ion rid that the glacier kept just clear of the pass - 
though descending some 500 feet lower, it left' us a 
steep but relatively easy slope to descend bv on its side 
Near its snout we caught sight of a wide'green valley 
northward which could only be that of the Kan-chou River 
Then the gorge widened. Luxuriant grass appeared on its 
lower slopes, and at Iasi, at an elevation of about 12 ™ 
feet we could pitch camp on a delightful Alpine meadow 
with abundant scrub to yield fuel, The skv. too. cleared 
m the evening, and even our Chinese pony-men showed 
signs of reviving hope, e 

,,® ur I "?, re 5 on August 18th down the Kan-chou River 
v*Uey Justified this good augury, and men and animaU 
now refreshed, found the ground doubly easy, Where the 
alluvial fan irom our side vatley memd in th i i 
riverine flat a large herd of wild asses 'u* s skilfully stalked 
by three men ol the escort, who managed to bag one of 
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them. Its meat provided a much-needed feist for all our 
Chinese party. So. 111 spiu o' drizzling rain which con¬ 
tinued. n\ 1 the afternoon and evening, there was cheerful¬ 
ness about the camp which we pitched on a thyme-scented 
fiat by the left river hank. 

We were now on a well-marked track which people from 
the Hsi-ning side used in going to the gold-pits which we 
had seen about Ta-pen-ko, But I knew that we could not 
possibly expect to find a passage right down the valley to 
Kan-chou, owing the confined nature of the river gorge 
lower down. So I was eagerly scanning the crest of the 
Richthofen Range rising above ns for the pass over which 
the route, first followed from Kan-chou by the Brothers 
GrishmaiJo, and marked on the small-scale Russian Trans- 
irontier map, was likely to cross the range, A low ridge 
we had sighted from our camp suggested its approximate 
position on the watershed, and when after proceeding four 
miles down the river we found a narrow track branching 
oft towards it. 1 did not hesitate to ascend it. 

U e tound that the pass, for which subsequent enquiry 1 
among Mongols elicited the name of Shen-ling-tzA, led at 
a height of close on 14,000 feet over the bog-covered 
shoulder ol a broad peak still partly covered with snow. 
Jn spite ol the low hanging clouds, there was a magnificent 
view to the south and west extending over some fifty miles 
of the Kan-chou River valley and the long snowy rampart 
of the To-lai-shad beyond {Fig. 245). With a violent wind 
sweeping the pass I Just managed to bring away a photo¬ 
graphic panorama before the rain came down. Over bare 
detritus slopes we followed the incipient stream down for 
some five miles, and then, seeing it disappear in a gorge 
amidst very !>old rocky peaks to the north, were warned to 
look out for the track which turned off eastwards. 

I here we crossed a broad hog-covered saddle of the 
type with which we had grown familiar, and enjoyed from 
it a glorious vista over a succession of lofty side spurs of 
the Richthofen Range, one rising above the other. The 
sky had completely cleared when we descended into a 
verdant flower-carpeted valley which recalled scenery of 
the true Alps more than any I had seen since Kashmir 
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(Fig. 246 7 lie Chinese seemed now assured that they 

W TL n j ar *n he[r ^“f^y-prayed-for ’ta-lu/ or big mad; 
and had still morsels at their wild ass to fall back upon. 

s hid ! l ° r ° dd * l | left for the ponies, but on such splendid 
pasture they could well make shift without it, 

r inr 1 of this refreshing camp was more than 

Sileih ***.?** <*?)£ marck - There was serious 
Lrouble at.first with our half mutinous pony-men when at a 

K "f, t ° t ! h ' J ? OW wdl ra ^hed track 1 insisted upon taking 
, h " k ? dm 8 a precipitous ridge which held out 

Rope lor. and actually gave us. a commanding ‘ station ' for 
survey work. But there was reward in the impressive pano¬ 
rama we secured over the succession of rugged side sours 
projecting northward from the main range, now behind us 
and the deep-cut green valleys between them. Then, as 
we descended the valley leading south-east over alluvial 
e " r f^ clothed in rich Alpine vegetation. Tila Bins sharp 

in the vdlev* Sn' ***“« l(Wer 

m trie valley borne miles farther on, to our Chinamen's 

intense relief, we lighted upon a small camp of Mongols 
Catt<i ’ 3nd fWnieS 0,1 a delightful Alp 

The aged Mongol couple we met there were the first 
human beings seen since we had left the gold-miners' cam* 

yearly ,hje e ««*. | t wa3 p,*** S bl 

auured of guidance, and to know that the worst of their 
kars and tribulations were lifted from our * senile h-thirc ’ 
But what I greeted with even greater joy wasthe 
the hixunam forest of lira which clothed the slopes of the 
I ™ H iacm g north. Not since leaving the Lowarai T^ss 
had seen real tree growth in the mountains, and now I 
could Taney myself again m Kashmir. That dav wl 
down the Khazan-gol Valley for a good &Zt 
amidst equally lovely scenery, and halted near other Mn^SS 

s^s , (Fttr ,ied sh “ pMd *&&& 

for Imeresting observations as well as lb pponunuies 

»" ™» - — WS5S5* ^ 
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forbid my attempting any detailed description. All the 
rivers draining this part of the Nan-shan make their 
way tower down to the plains through tortuous and deep- 
cut gorges quite impracticable at the time of the summer 
floods. So the only possible route, along which our Mongol 
guides took us, led in succession over high transverse 

S urs (Fig. -5°)- The first of these was crossed, at an 
ovation of over 13,000 feet, and led to a delightful series 
ol Alpine uplands broken by a crest of red sandstone 
ridges (big. 251), Our Mongols who knew some Chinese 
called it FGug-ta-fan. 

From there we dropped down into the confined and 
picturesque defile of the Ch'iang-kan Ho. where the route 
throughout lay practically in the flooded river bed, causing 
serious trouble and risk. The luxuriant tree growth, now 
largely composed of non-conifers, was a strange treat for 
eyes so long accustomed to Central-Asian barrenness. 
Ascending die next spur we passed through a ruined 
' K hi use designed to guard the route, and then from the 
broad ridge overlooking the La-ke-U-fan obtained a 
magnificent panorama of the Richthofen Range extending 
from the bend of Kan-chou River valley for a great 
distance west. 

Northward the ridge, still over 12,000 feet high, fell 
away to the plains in gently sloping plateaus covered with 
rich pasture, which were curiously reminiscent In their 
structure ol the loess-covered outermost slopes of the 
K on dun south of Khotan. But what a difference of surface 
conditions the far moister climate of the central Nan-shan 
had created ! It was impossible not to feel that this region 
was already under the fertilizing influence of the Pacific 
Ocean. 

We found the upper slope of this outer spur furrowed 
by broad valleys full of splendid fir forest, recalling scenery 
familiar to me from the Eastern Alps. Here Mongol 
camps abounded, and I was welcomed in state by a jolly- 
looking young Mongo] chief who had received warning 
from Kun-chou of our possible advent (Fig. 252). Gladly 
would 1 have remained for a short rest among these 
cheerful nomads whom Chinese civilization has in the 
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iwTff C ?n ieS s V h * rou S h l> T tamed * nd divested of 
m£« n?'J| ,< A b - e q ^ al ! lies lvhich once made them the 
S fnr r ii? sia and lhe terr0r of Euf ope. But supplies 

tried ‘»nS U E3? W f rtacarct;I 7 obtainable, and our much- 
tried senile babies were ever clamouring for a speedv 

escape to their beloved slum nursery in the plains 

t fun™ V^ti^H 011 L Au 8 usl ajrd we entered the broad 
UyOan\ alley, after having in our descent passed rapidly 

heVn I'm V ^ Ure nt ° tHe (ammu s «-y wastes of 
Set!?<;«•?' f ^- Xt f0ren< f n we reached the small and 

Lsurld thir 0 ,| Ll ; yLl l n ; whe ? e r en °ur Chinese felt 
»*“ re< * thai «1 troubles and privations were ended 
From my tent pitched in a picturesque mined 
I watched with real relief men and beasts enjoyUur the 
great treat I had ordered for them. Mot a single animal 
had been lost m spite of all the hard march in! at great 
elevations and as the photograph taken of oifr ■ babes * 

hum Sh ° WS ‘ they 100 had not s #««i any lasting 

A day's well-merited halt was passed in pouring rafo 
but was made pleasant by the hospitable attention of the 
local commandant, a hearty old warrior, who had been 

]jXdi£sid^ 

£ trr 

a f riVa ^ untd ^e neat evening Outside the 
S °° f ,a ' ld ^ Thj'hLuil: fcm” H 

Naik Ram Singh, who rejoined me before K a „ 
had prepared quarters for us in a larg^ t en mfo^i, Kan ‘ chr>u - 
outside the south city wall, and them I iStLfc 3^ 
huge bag of mails which a messenger from Mr > 3 

had brought after a sixty days' ride from U [ 
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the night, and when sleep would not come after all the 
letters were read, 1 had the consoling thought of much 
work safely accomplished. The total of the mountain area 
covered by our plane-table survey between An-hsi and 
Kan-chou, with the additions subsequently effected on our 
return journey, amounted to dose on 24,000 square miles. 


CHAPTER LXXX 


FROM KASNCKOU TO THE TTEN-SHAK 

Mv six days' stay at Kan-chou. though made busy by a 
number of practical tasks, afforded welcome rest/and [ 
was able to get many interesting glimpses of the conditions 
of lilts in a typical laige Chinese city (Figs. 253, 
Owing to the successful resistance which this important 
administrative seat and trade emporium had offered to the 
Tungan rebels, many quaint old buildings survive here 
uninjured. But I cannot pause to describe them nor to 
mention more than one of my personal experiences, 

When on the morning after my arrival I set about to 
allot quarters to my various followers, who complained of 
want of space, I was not a little surprised to find that the 
large rambling structure which Naik Ram Singh had made 
us occupy at nightfall was crammed in almost every part with 
coffins duly tenanted. The sight of them here and there 
when we hastily settled down at night had not attracted 
special attention. But now- it was soon revealed that what 
my honest Indian helpmate, eager to please me with a 
quiet camping-place outside the town, had taken for a 
temple was in reality a sort of residential coffin dub h 
was the building set apart by a guild of traders from 
distant provinces where deceased members might find 
quarters for periods more or less prolonged, until their 
families could arrange for transport to their ancestral 
homes. 

Naturally enough my Muhammadans did not much 
relish sharing such quarters with their rightful occupants ■ 
and 1 myself, after attempting to camp in t h e shady 
garden, and finding next morning that my tent had been 

134 
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pitched with a lime-worn coffin tucked under its outer 
tly, (“ell obliged to seek another place of shelter, this rime 
in a real temple not far off. Subsequently I learned with 
some amusement that the local official responsible had 
[jointed out to Naik Ram Singh this little objection to his 
choice, but had politely given way when the innocent Indian 
assured him, through Ahmad the interpreter, that this was 
just the kind of quarters most acceptable to his ' Sahib" ! 

Kan-chou was from the first intended to be the eastern¬ 
most goal of my journey, and when, on September 3rd 1 
again set out from it westwards, it was with the distinct 
feeling that my return to India and Europe had begun. 
But the immediate purpose of the long journey then 
begun was to take me back to the Tarim Basin for my 
second winter campaign. Several considerations, archaeo¬ 
logical as well as practical, obliged me in the main to 
follow' the great trade route which leads by way of 
Su - chou and An - hsi across the Pei-shan desert to 
Hami and thence to Turfan, The fact that this high 
road between China and Turkestan has been repeatedly 
followed by recent European travellers does not detract 
from its historical or geographical interest, since the 
greater part of it leads along a line to which Chinese 
expansion westwards has clung since ancient times. But 
many considerations oblige mi- to shorten my narrative 
from this point, and the fact that my return journey 
from Kan-chou to Kara-shahr in the north-eastern comer 
of the Tarim Basin lay over relatively well known ground 
is a special reason for succinctness. 

After starting from Kan-chou 1 devoted a day to the 
examination of the ruined site of Hei-shui-kou, which the 

S preai route passes some ten miles to the north-west. I 
bund it to consist of an extensive debris area of the 
regular Tati type, covered with small fragments of pottery, 
and showing, where clear of dunes, abundant signs of wind 
erosion. But this had lowered the ground level only by 
two or three feet at the most, and the plentiful debris of 
porcelain and the coin finds showed that the date of 
abandonment of this site was late, certainly subsequent 
to Sung times. For systematic excavation there was no 
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scopt. as all buildings had long ago been destroyed by 
people from the neighbouring oases in search of building 
materials, while the eroded ground was constantly being 
searched for small objects. Three small drcumvallatiomS 
ol manifestly late date still raised their clay walls to a fair 
height, evidence that the winds exercised much (ess erosive 
force here than in the An-hsi region. 

I rom Shs-ho 1 let Rhi Ram hingh proceed bv the 
route of the southern oases in order to complete the survey 
along the foot of the Richthofen Range, while I mvself 
followed the main road to Su-chou. 1 was thus able to 
keep near the line of the * Great Wall which flanks it and 
by reconnaissances pushed northward to examine in several 
places the much-decayed day rampart which marks this 
portion of the ancient Kan-su Lime j. hi constructive 
character it shows closest resemblance to the x Great Wall' 
seen north of Su-chou and Chia-yu-kuan. 

After a short excursion to the outlying oasis of Chin-i'a 
and the desert beyond. I reached Su-chou by September 
13th. Another brief but pleasant halt at the * Spring or 
Wine allowed me to bid farewell to my kind Mandarin 
friends and to thank them for all the help afforded, h 
was a little pathetic to meet also Wang Ta-lao-ye the 
learned magistrate of Tutt-huang. whom administrative 
weakness—and policy—had sacrificed to popular resent 
mem alter the outbreak already related. He had been 
suspended from office and was now awaiting a formal court 
of enquiry. I did my best to show at Su-chou what I 
thought of the attempt to make my old friend and helper 
the scape-goat for official irresolution, flut J learn.-,? 
behind the scenes that the whole trial was merely a sham 
intended to conciliate popular feelmg. 

When, subsequently, on our way to Yu-mSa-hskn we 
met the w !t nesses agamst Wang who were being brought 
up under escort. Chiang-ssu-yeh shrewdly guessed that 
probably none of them would ever be allowed to see their 
homes m Tun-huang again. Thus the sacrifice of Wang's 
tenure ot office would be appropriately compensated by the 
non-ofhoa punishment of thy popular witness r 
rioters). I n my farewell letter to the Viceroy sem \Jg g 
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from Kami, Chiung made me pur in a good word for Wang. 

I do not know what attention, if any, was paid to it; but 
before I left Turkestan Ctiling heard the cheerful news 
that Wang had been finally exonerated and given a fresh 
magisterial charge elsewhere. 

Wc left Su-chou on September 16th. and after passing 
again through the gate of Chia-ytt-kuan lost all trace of the 
•Great Wall' until we reached the small district town of 
YLi-mtn-hsien five days later. There was good reason to 
believe that the road we had followed was already in 
ancient times the main line of communication. But the 
Limes intended to safeguard it had evidently been con¬ 
structed farther north, where the rugged desert range first 
touched at Chia-yli-kuan offered the advantage of a strong 
natural rampart. 1 had subsequently the satisfaction oT 
finding this assumption verified. On a reconnaissance 
made from Yfi-men-hsien to the north, I discovered a line 
of ancient towers just beyond the hamlets appropriately 
named Shth-tun ('Tower x.’) and Shih-erh-um (‘Tower 
xil , ) i and on closer search I was able to trace unmistakable 
remains of the wall once connecting them. 

Far-advanced decay had been caused by the proximity 
of marshy ground liable to inundation irom a branch of the 
Su-lo Ho, whose great westward bend lies close by. Yet 
my archaeological conscience as to the connection of these 
scanty remains with the ancient Lima of Han times was 
assured when, on scraping the somewhat higher ground near 
one of the towers, i came upon those significant fascines, 
here composed of half-petrified twigs, so iamihar from the 
Tun-huang border. The very 1 name of Yu-iticn-hsicn, 
* the town of the Jade Gate, was manifestly borrow ed from 
that Limes , though its transfer to a point so far east could 
certainly not have taken place until long after T’ang times. 

On the second day after leaving Yli-mfin-hsien lor Att- 
hsi 1 again sighted the old wall with its line ot towers 
stretching along the north b.mk or the Su-lo Ho. L here 
afforded protection to the siring of small oases which 
extend south of the river on both sides of the large walled 
totvn of Ruhmjir ; this is now but for a tiny garrison almost 
deserted, Sonic twelve miles west of Bulunjir I ivas able 
voL, 11 z 
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to fix the point where the old engineers of Han times, 
with their unfailing eye for the military advantages of the 
ground, had utilised the passage of the river between two 
low hill spurs for bringing their border tine from the right 
to the left bank. Thence 1 traced it to the remains of the 
wall which 1 had already discovered in the summer south 
of An-hsL 

On my arrival at An-hsi I had the great satisfaction of 
finding mv precious deposit of antiques quite safe. It 
was a pleasure also to be greeted by my old surveying 
companion Raj Lai Singh, whom the Surveyor-Gun era! 
of India, in response to an appeal despatched nine months 
before I rom Lop-nor. had kindly deputed to relieve R:J 
Ram Singh. The latter. In spite of his rheumatic troubles 
of the preceding winter and spring, had been able to 
render very valuable services in the Nan-shan. But his 
health was manifestly unequal to facing the hardships of a 
second winter campaign in the desert, and it was wise that 
he should now leave me to regain India via Khotan. f was 
particularly glad to have Rai Lai Sing once more by my 
side ■ Tor 1 had learned to appreciate the worth of his 
training and character on my trans-border expedition to 
Mount Mahaban, in 1904. He was soon to give me 
again splendid proofs of exceptional zeal and fitness 
for surveying work under trying conditions, as tested 
before by many an expedition from the Yemen to Eastern 
China- 


Advantage was taken of Rai Ram Singh's journey to 
get an accurate survey of the more circuitous mountain 
route leading from T un-huang to Charklik alone the Alt in 
tagh. But before his departure tracings had ?„ be made 
for safetys sake of all the plane-table sheets which 
he was to carry back to India, and this sufficed to Wo 
both Surveyors busy for over a week. I myself ivas kept 
hard at work during my twelve days’ stay at An-hsi wkh 
preparing the full report to Government on my previous 
operations, and with detailing the proposals which were 
to secure the time and means to record their results after 
my mum, 

In addition, my hands were kept full with manifold 
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preparations for our respective journeys. On October 3rd 
[ was at last able to let Rai Ram Singh start on his return 
to India, which he reached safely three months later after 
rapid and almost continuous travel via Khotan, Sarikol, 
and Gilgit. A little earlier Rat Lai Singh had been 
semi out to survey the remains of the Wall north of the 

Su'lo Ho. . 

He had scarcely returned when there arrived also 
Chiang-ssS-yeh, whom I had despatched on a secret 
mission to Wang Tao-shih, bringing with him in the 
stealth of night four camels heavily laden with more 
manuscripts from the 1 treasure cave.' A written proposal 
for further * selections sent through a trusty messenger 
had met with a cautious response ; but in order to avoid 
all suspicions 1 was obliged to remain away from the scene 
and to entrust the execution to my ever-zealous secretary. 
How he had managed to secure the timorous Taoist monk, 
and to induce him for a very reasonable recompense to 
hand out at night over two hundred additional bundles of 
Chinese texts, was gillie a dramatic story. The whole 
was managed most discreetly. Ibrahim Beg with H ass an 
Akhun and his camels, now refreshed by a long holiday in 
the mountains, furnished the transport. They had care¬ 
fully kept clear of the high road on their way to the 
rendezvous at the caves, and marching only at night on 
their return escaped alt inquisitive eyes. 

Having secured this addition to my archaeological 
impedimenta. 1 was glad to leave behind me by October Sih 
that dreary carreftm r of Asia, An-hsl. and to be qu it lor a 
time of wearisome report-writing and accounts. Eleven 
long marches carried us and our big caravan north¬ 
westwards to Hand through the barren hills of the 
Pei-shan. It was a wilderness of gravel and crumbling 
rock which we crossed here, a true stony ' Gobi' with a 
width of over two hundred miles. With none of the 
successive ranges through which the route leads rising 
much above 6000 feet, there is little to observe here for 
the traveller who is not a geologist. But I knew that, 
ever since Chinese (lower first asserted itself at Haini. 
about 60 8.C, this ' Northern road,' with the few alternative 
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cracks practicable on the east and west of it, had formed 
an important line of communication to the oases on both 
sides of the T'ien-shan and to the Tarim Basin. In fact, 
since the more direct route from Tun-huang to the region 
north of Lop-nor had to be abandoned after the fourth 
century a.u., this Northern road became practically the 
main channel for trade and military operations alike. 

So as we passed from one wretched little road-side 
station to the other, with its mud-built hovels, scanty 
well, tiny post of soldiers, and occasional road-side temple 
{Fig. 257), it was of interest to observe conditions of traffic 
which could have changed but little since old times. The 
dime Li kies of getting a sufficiency of reed straw-, and In 
places even of water, for a large number of animals must 
always have hampered military movements along this lint. 
I could therefore appreciate the efforts it must have cost 
the Chinese, after the crushing of the last great Tungan 
rebellion, to assemble at Hamj the large force which 
overawed and quickly extinguished Yakub Beg’s rebel 
dominion in Turkestan. Without the retention of Hami 
as a point tfappui the task might have proved impossible 
even for such an organizer as Tso Tsung-t'ang. At she 
same time my journey through 3 desert which stiU pos¬ 
sessed occasional wells and some scattered grazing allowed 
me to realize better how in ancient days parties of raiding 
Huns could push their way south for attach on the 
Ton-huang Limes before the desert of the western Pei-shan 
became wholly impassable through desiccation. 

To Chiang-ssu-yeh this weary desert journey recalled 
associations of a more personal nature. At the wretched 
station, appropriately named ’ KVshui ’ after its more than 
usually brackish water, he related quite humorously how 
he had been returning to his native Hu-nan some nineteen 
years before, and bow his travelling companion had here 
fallen ill and died. He packed up the corpse in what felts 
he could raise at these hovels and took it along in his cart 
to An-hsi, He had previously performed the funeral rites 
and taken the precaution to bum a well-penned prayer to 
the dead mans spirit,asking him to preserve the corpse in 
fair condition for a week and to prevent a breakdown of 
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their cart. The prayer proved efficacious. The corpse 
travelled safelv to An-hsi. where Chiang secured a sound 
coffin. Then he carried his late companion s body faith¬ 
fully all the four or five months’ Journey to Hu-nan and 
delivered it to his relatives. With no word did Chiang 
allude to the inconvenience he had suffered himself by his 
pious action. 
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AT TJtE KAMI OASIS 

In the desert, which only knows extremes, the weather had 
already been getting wintry, with occasional icy blasts, But 
after reaching, on October 19th, rheoasisof Hand. or Kumul 
as the Muhammadans call it, J was glad to find that its 
sheltered position at the foot of the easternmost T Wshan 
still promised a few bright days of autumn, in spite of the 
high latitude of forty-three degrees* So I could not but 
prefer the fresh air of my tent to the quarters offered in 
one of the dingy Bazars of the town, and after a long 
search found a pleasant camping-place in Zahid Beg's 
garden beyond the spring-fed stream which flows past the 
west side of the Chinese town. Recommendations from 
Mr. Macartney and my oid friend Pan Ta-jen had ore- 
ceded my arrival, as was soon shown bv the greetings and 
presents of welcome which poured in from the different 

Next morning it was a novel experience to commence 
the round of my official visits with a call on a local Muham¬ 
madan chiei. Mahsud Shah, the ruling ‘ Wang ’ or prince of 
Kumul, still retained a good deal of power over the Tiirki 
Muhammadans or the district, It seemed a genuine 
survival of the system by which Chinese rule contented 
itself with leaving the administration of Turkestan in the 
hands of hereditary chiefs ; some recent disturbances, which 

V? C u a i S u^ b 0 CX Vt fJ arn ™£ tlie V Ws subjects, and of 
which I had heard through the wire at An-hsi, Were directly 

attributed to his oppression. As I rode under the'big 
vaulted gates of the W ang’s stronghold, the presence of a 
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crowd of armed retainers within a wide, shady space in 
front of the palace marked an appropriate change from the 
stereotyped ya-m&a setting. 

The reception I was given by the chief on entering the 
large outer hall was Chinese in ceremonial * but it was a 
relief to be able to talk homely Turki, and to look into a 
face that was almost European in features and expression, 

I noticed all round the inner hall, where we sal during the 
interview, evidence of a care for comfort and^ appearance 
which befitted the residence of a ruler The Wang pleased 
me greatly by his gentlemanly east:, combined with a certain 
quiet dignity. A recent visit to Peking, where he had 
proceeded to pay homage to the sovereign, had manifestly 
enlarged his horizon. But I wondered whether the ideas of 
progress, i.e. comfort, which he had brought back, together 
with a few score of Mauser titles, would not put the fiscal 
resources of Kumul to a severe strain. 

From the Wang's fort 1 rode to the walled Chinese 
town eastwards which contains the several \ a-mens and 
quarters for the garrison now much reduced. The well- 
kept walls and the clean and regular streets ot this castrum 
were a refreshing sight after all the half-ruined 1 Ch £ngs, 
with their refuse-choked thoroughfares and waste areas, with 
which 3 had become familiar in Kan-su, At the Ya-men of 
Colonel Vang, commanding the garrison, Chiang-ssu-yeh 
found an old acquaintance. The jovial commandant had 
much to relate of his experiences tn the recent thtmtie, 
producing the red-tasselled hat which a 1 rebel bullet was 
supposed to have grazed. But what interested me more 
was the unmistakable tamarsuUrit which seems to link all 
Chinese dignitaries in the 1 New Dominions/ whether big or 
small. Hearing my Ssft-yeh talk about common friends in 
‘ the service/ i realized bow the whole provincial administra¬ 
tion is looked upon as a family affair by these official exiles 
from Hu-nan. The civilian Amban of Hand, a sort of 
Resident attached to the Wang for his guidance, and like¬ 
wise acting as local magistrate for the Chinese part of the 
population, proved a man of unmistakable learning. It was 
pleasant to find my references to the old foes of China in 
these parts promptly met by accurate mention of all the 
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tribes from the Huns and ’Great YUeh-chib.' or Indo- 
Scvthians, downwards. 

I was busy in the afternoon with the closing of a Song- 
deferred mail, when my men announced with great anima¬ 
tion the visit of a European. During the morning 1 had 
heard rumours of the arrival of a Cossack officer. But to 
my pleasant surprise my visitor now proved Mr. Cecil 
Clementi, Assistant Colonial Secretary of Hongkong. He 
had passed through Russia to Kashgar, and when he told 
me of the pleasant days he had spent at Chini-bagh as 
recently as August, all sense of distance seemed effaced. 
Mr. Clementi bad travelled extensively through different 
parts of the Chinese Empire, and the various illuminat¬ 
ing observations which he could relate brought home 
to me most forcibly the advantages possessed by those 
who can study things and men in this strange world of 
Cathay with a full knowledge of language and traditional 
wavs. There was much to leam and tell, and the hours 
sped quickly. Of course, it did not take us long to dis¬ 
cover that we had common friends both in Oxford and 
India. 

After another long confabulation Mr. Clementi continued 
his journey to Hongkong, and I let my exceptional I v heavy 
mail bag depart for Kashgar, little foreseeing the risks to 
which it was exposed through the wiles of its Kashgari 
earner, an unworthy namesake of Turdi. 

Two more days passed in a whirl of practical occupa¬ 
tions. The winter equipment of all mv people had to be 
attended to ; and as the resources of half-Chinese 1 fami in 
the matter or fur m ? ccas ‘ ns > «c., such as honest 
Muhammadans would need, were decidedly seamy the 
trouble of meeting all reasonable demands—and of resisting 
Others-was great. What a relief it was to be able to 
effect payments without constant resort to that archaic 
instrument of torture, scales for weighing out sil ver I 
The adjustment of the longest pay mils seemed positively 
child s play compared with what 1 had gone through when 
grappling with Chinese accounts and those ever-re£ki tram 
pieces or hacked silver. This does not imply that every¬ 
thing was plain sailing m matters of currency. vAk-tangas/ 
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or coined pieces of silver, were, indeed, freely circulating 
arid readily taken at Hand ; but the real medium of 
exchange was still the small Chinese copper ' cash,’ ami 
the discoutu between a Tael in this copper coin and in 
silver was considerable enough to require attention, [ 
soon found out that fully twenty per cent could be saved 
by making all payments by means of local bankers notes. 
Of course privileged people like my own followers could 
claim their dues in coined silver. 

By the morning of October 24th I could at last com¬ 
mence my short tour in the district. Enquiries about old 
remains had elicited that certain ruins to be found west of 
Hami had already been partially explored by German archae¬ 
ologists, Dr. A. von Lecoq and Professor A. Griinwcdel, 
working trom the side of Turfan. So. as survey work was 
to be done in the mountains, I decided first to visit the 
remains of some old 1 Karauls ’ and shrines at the foot 
of the Karlik-tagh. that easternmost rampart of the Tien- 
shan. Guided by a pleasant old Beg whom the Wang had 
attached to my camp, 1 started off with a light equipment. 
The day's march l«l almost due north, and for the whole 
length, dose on twenty miles, over the bare gravel of a 
great alluvial fan. 

Almost as soon as we emerged from the dirty Bazar of 
the Chinese town this drearv waste -was entered. The 
green marshy Nullahs, in which the water of the snow-fed 
streams comes to light again in the form of limpid springs, 
W T ere soon left behind. Far away to the west the ruins of 
some abandoned forts showed clearly above the Hat horizon. 
There was nothing in this dead plain to distract the eye 
from the long snow-capped range northward. Its last 
massive offshoot to the east had looked quite imposing from 
Hami. Though its height does not much exceed 13.000 
feet, perpetual snow-beds and even small glaciers streaked 
the slopes of the main peaks, and were lit up in rosy 
tints by a blazing sunset. The length of the twilight 
reminded me how far northward 1 had moved since the 
previous autumn. 

Some fourteen miles from Hami we reached the big 
lonely tower known as Akchik Karaul, which was guiding us 
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on the way to Tbruk, it is reputed to be of great age, 
and the massiveness of the central pile, some fortv feel 
square and probably quite as high, seems to lend that 
tradition support. A roughly buiti enclosing wall was 
manifestly of later date, though far more decayed Against 
what marauding bands from the north was this forlorn post 
meant to offer shelter? 

Alter a long and weary march by moonlight, which lay 
partly up the wide stony bed of a dry river course, we 
caught a glimpse of water, and alter descending into a 
deeply cut bed to the right, found ourselves by the iono 
stretched fields of Tbruk. The little village of some fifteen 
households was wide-awake to receive us in spite of the 
late hour. The rubble-built quarters of the village head-man 
where I was to put up proved to contain quite a comfortable 
guest-room, little suspected behind the exterior of this 
havd. To be able to pass the long wait for the baggage 
m a room which had a real fireplace, felt rugs on the Hoor. 
.uul a display ol simple household treasures on shelves and 
cupboards around the walls, was cheering. After all the 
bare, monotonous rooms 1 had seen in Chinese Ya-mfins 
and mns, (fits evening in a Turki homestead struck me like 
tnt first step back 10 Europe* 

The Un-bashi was away in the mountains; but his 
wife, a homely matron of about forty, took care that 

hospitality *! ,ould luJI - seemed as if old nomad 

habits still lingered among these honest peasants at the 
5 ? * t ST. freely had 1 been seated before 

quick 1) kindled lire when a targe bowl with milk was 

' md a , tra y. with 'Vicious white wheat loaves. 
M> hostess, passing in and out with that quiet unconcern 
of the true mistress of her home which I had often noted 
among Kirghiz women, assured me that it was customary 
for [wople in their position to keep a good store of cemptra 
food ready for guests. Once more I noted with pleLure 
how little adaptation to Chinese wavs P taBure 

the Mehameidans of j“"p"g 

women . folk. Whereas the men h£ S 4 tole ^ 
articles ol Chinese dress, and in some cases even to oiu- 
Usls, the womens apparel was, but for the prevalence 
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of bright red colours, practically the same as I had seen it 
far away in the west of Turkestan. 

1 was eager to reach Ara-tam. the object of my trip, in 
good time on the next day. So we were ail astir early. 
1 he animation of the little village street was great, and 
in front of every hovel there was gathered a cluster of 
brightly dad children and women. Their merriment was a 
pleasant contrast to the stolid curiosity of a Chinese crowd. 
The route Jed us close to the foot of the mountains 
eastwards. \\ e passed one alluvial fan after another 
spreading its rubble-strewn cone down to the endless 
gravel glacis southwards. But of all the narrow rocky 
defiles which had poured out these streams of boulders 
and detritus, only one still sees a permanent dow of water. 
The small village of Kura-kapcbm which is irrigated from 
it looked delightfully green against the rugged cliffs of red 
sandstone. W here we crossed, the water still rushed with 
a limpid flow in a narrow bed lined by bushes. But only 
a mile or two farther down it disappeared In the rubble 
beds, to feed after a long subterranean course the eastern¬ 
most springs of the Haxni oasis. 

After some fifteen miles* march a narrow' streak of 
vegetation with some pencil-like poplars showed lar away on 
the eastern horizon. The Wang's Beg pointed out these 
first signs of his master's famous orchards of Ara-tam. As 
we drew nearer bright streaks of yellow and red could be 
distinguished against the bleak grey of the Sat, They 
were the fruit trees of the Ara-tam gardens in the full glow 
of their autumnal foliage. Not since 1 had made my way 
year before through the terminal jungles of the Niya 
River, bad my eves been treated to such a feast. The tree 
belt descended for nearly two miles along a lively scream 
cascading in numerous small channels. A road lined by 
low walls of boulders led upwards through rows of fruit 
trees, biasing in every tint from bright yellow to pink 
and purple. In the background rose the steep serrated 
ridges of reddish sandstone illuminated by the setting sun. 

1 hrough it the snow-fed stream of Eardash breaks in 
f narrow" tortuous gorg^ u> create all this luxuriance at 
its debouchure. The sky above us was still of a deep 
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blue, and the effect of all these gorgeous colours was 
dazzling. 

Nowhere in Turkestan had ! seen a wood of such size 
and fruit trees in such delightful luxuriance. For nearly a 
mile the road turned and twisted among thick clumps of 
apple, apricot, and peach trees, and stately yellow-leaved 
walnuts. No landscape gardener in far-away England 
could have laid out his drive with more cunning, nor could 
any gardener s art produce such strangely varied fantastic 
shapes of trees. The handiwork of man seemed completely 
effaced here. Growing up among the rocks and boulders 
which some huge flood seemed to have scattered broadcast 
over the slope, every tree looked as if it had fought its 
own way down to the fertile bed of earth. Over the whole 
enticing wilderness of trees lay the peace of the evening, 
that great beautiher of the shelter awaiting the wanderer. 

But the Wang's old country seat, to which this road of 

f lowing colours led, did not need such embellishment. 

r rom a wide outer court, lined by a row of majestic elms 
still retaining their thick foliage, \ passed into a smaller 
one fronted by a large open hall with an abundance of quaint 
massive wood-carving on roof, pillars, and beams. On 
either side of this hail there opened terraces with pain ed 
screens, and behind them whole suites of apartments which 
looked airy and inviting. In Lhose to the right the chief 
was said usually to take up his quarters, and lu re felts and 
gay Khotan carpets had been spread out for me. But 
their northern aspect and shaded position, qualities which 
doubtless formed their special attraction during the heat or 
the fruit season, were not exactly suited for a chilly autumn 
evening. So I set out to search further for an abode in 
the main block of the building. 

Crossing a grand hall, light and airy behind its movable 
screens of fretwork and paper, I discovered two sets of 
apartments opening direct on the Wangs private orchard 
and garden. Their arrangement suggested that they were 
meant for the ladies of the Zenana. Time and neglect had 
left their mark here too ; the gaily painted panels of the 
roof, showing roses and flowery twigs in a style half-Chinese, 
half-1 ersian. were broken in more than one place, and 
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rough boarding had replaced missing folds of the neatly 
caxved window screens. But I soon found a cosy little 
room looking out on the garden. How Western all its 
5 elves and cupboards appeared to me n unaccustomed to 
such luxuries ever since leaving Chini-bagh [ 

Then while a carpet and some small felts were being 
spread, l hurried out into the garden to look for the ruins 
there promised. After traversing a few hundred yards of 
terraced orchards I found myself suddenly before 'a series 
of cdks, carved from the live rock of a bold little ridge, 
which had once contained colossal images (Fig. 359), The 
stucco masses in which the latter were sculptured had 
almost completely collapsed ; but in one of the shrines 
which still retained part of its roof vault, at a height of 
nearly fiity feet, the outlines of a colossal seated Buddha 
had survived, The remains of fresco decoration, in the 
corners of the stuccoed walls showed dose resemblance 
to the designs familiar to me from the Ch’icn-fo-tung 
shrines. It was dear that the ruined shrines dated from 
the time of Uigur dominion (9th- 13 th century *,».), when 
Buddhism had flourished here. 

Eagerly I explored the less imposing remains of brick* 
ouik cdlas and dwellings which covered the north face and 
the iGp of th*. little ridge* But when I was proceeding to 
extend this first hurried inspection to the ruins rising 
boldly on the crest of a higher ridge to the west of the 
orchard, the Beg now playing the cicerone raised so meek 
and plaintive a protest ihat I felt ashamed for having in my 
antiquarian eagerness quite forgotten the bodily cravings of 
a pious Muhammadan pining Tor food after the daily fast of 
the Ramazan. So reluctantly I left the ruins as dusk was 
setting over the prettiest bit of scenery that has ever 
Offered me a chance of archaeological work. Thu impres¬ 
sions of that evening, so rich in glowing colours, haunted 

rilf ifla^h^ ^ c ^ eer * u l tife of my princely quarters 

Alas ! the ruins did not prove as fruitful for the excavator 
as their picturesque setting would to the artist. Even in 
the mins of two large cdlas which I found occupying the 
top ot the ridge westwards, the clearing effected in the 
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course of the next two days brought to light only scanty 
fragments of a Buddhist image in stucco and badly perished 
woodcarving. Destruction by fire, digging for timber, 
and the effects of moisture, which had evidently been 
more abundant until a period not vert' distant, had worked 
sad havoc all around. Apart from remains of fresco 
decoration showing diapers of small Buddha figures, on 
the topmost wall portion, nothing survived in tile rive cel I as 
which had been cut into the lower conglomerate ridge, 
and which now 1 lay fully exposed owing to the collapse of 
the front walls. But the close agreement in drawing and 
colouring with the mural decoration of the ‘Thousand 
Buddhas caves was striking. "I he same observation 
applied to the architectural arrangements both here and in 
some smaller much-ruined shrines still traceable on the 
north side of the same ridge. 

That we found not a scrap of writing was scarcely a 
surprise. Evidence of occasional rain was to be seen on 
all sides, and local information asserted that it was still 
plentiful m the valleys north, and had in 1 old times been 
so too at the foot of these mountains. On the other side 
of the range, in the Bar-kul district, cultivation was said to 
be possible in many places without irrigation, and grazin g 
even in the plains abundant. All this agreed with What ) 
knew of the totally different climatic conditions prevailing 
north of the T ien-shan, I hose were the regions which 
had served for the migration westwards of one nomad race 
after the other. But interesting as they art for the student 
of Central-Asian history, there was little to tempt the 
archaeologist as long as there were sites to explore within 
and around the parched-up Tarim Basin. 

My eagerness was great to reach the latter in time 
Tor a fresh winter campaign in the desert. So when the 
O.vggmg at An-tam and my anthropo mein cal work among 
the people of the neighbouring village were completed, I 
' ™y delightful country seat and returned to Hand. 

, **£? 1 , loads q{ manuscripts brought away from 

the 1 ao-shih s cave just before my stun from An-hsi could 
at last be safely packed in twelve solid wooden cases. 
This task was scarcely completed when Rat Lai Singh 
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rejoined me from a successful survey in the mountains 
n spite of deep snow already covering the passes towards 
iiar-kul, he had managed to make his way to the watershed 
An icy dust-storm racing through Hami had served to 
reimnci niG. too, Jihat winter wus now near. 

On the following day November and, we started from 
Hami on the journey which was to take us to Turf an 
Various considerations obliged me to keep to the rather 
circmtous high road which for the sake of wells hugs the 
0jt of Jie T len-shan, U e managed, however, to cover the 
195 miles to Pichan, the easternmost of the Turfan oases 
try seven marches, tip to Togucha, our first stage, there 
extended patches of cultivated ground with ruined forts 
attesting the prolonged struggle which the Chinese holding 
Haim had here fought against Yakub Beg’s troops. 

. rom , Togucha, where 1 halted for two davs, I was able 
to visit me rums of some Buddhist temples near the little 
stream of Ili-kul. There the German expedition under 
1 rolessor Grunwedel one year before had brought to light 
interesting remains, apparently dating from the period o f 
1 ibetan occupation. In a broad, gravel-strewn depression 
descending from Togucha south towards the oasis of 
Capchuk, I surveyed a number of small ruined shrines, 

1 hese evidently belonged to the latest Buddhist times, 
Much, as attested by a record of Prince Shah Rukh's envoy 
to the Chinese Emperor, extended at Hami as well as 
at X urlan down to the very end of the fourteenth century. 

tll “ e ruin f n ° r tfte remains of a small ruined town 
enibh°r th " n v 2 f tb<i L * fJchuk oasis seemed promising 
d™rmg. JUStlfy he sacnfice of time needed for their 

But on a long ride down the open fertile valley, where 
he cultivation of Kara-cfol* continue* that of Lapchuk 
TJ o a point about fifteen miles Jrom Togucha. I^could 
{£?. J 1 good deal of geographically interesting observa- 

of dram»wp ine c “ riou5 md P art b' subterranean system 
fnr COmm S {rom f he T ien.shan, which accounts 

F^h 15 p r^ r* in ,hc mk ! atof “ *o"y 

*\ as 1 was from my wanderings on Chinese suit 

where the innate suspicion and reticence bf the people 
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had hampered any kind of enquiry, J could also appreciate 
the hospitable and open - hearted reception we met with 
everywhere among the Turfed settlers after leaving HamL 
Yet I wondered how long these pleasant features among 
the rural gentry would hold out against the influence of 
' civilized 1 Chinese ways which is manifestly spreading in 
these parts—If that influence is destined to last. 


CHAPTER LXXXli 

GLIMPSES OK XURFAN RUINS 


Six rapid marches across a wearisome succession oj low 
and absolutely barren spurs ivilh almost equally dreary 
depressions intervening brought me by 10th November to 
the fertile oasis of Pichan, During the short hah there 
ne cessitated by topograp h ica I w ork. 1 wa s able, to set tie 
a provisional programme for my visit to the ruined sites 
of Turfan and for our surveys around them. 

Exceptional conditions made it specially important to 
turn my available time to best use. Since i S97 ^ti archaeo¬ 
logical reconnaissance effected by Dr. Klemcutz on be¬ 
half of the Russian Academy of Sciences, and itsed first 
suggested by Captain Roborowsky’s observations, had 
drawn attention to the abundance of ancient ruins in the 
smalt but fertile Turfan tract. Fins, the Chll-shih of early 
Chinese records. is known to have been one of the chief 
seats of Uigur power alter the downfall of 1 ang supremacj. 
The facts reported by Dr. Kleroenu, and indirectly .iSso 
the results attending tny explorations in the lur-ott Khotan 
region during 1900-1,, led to the despatch oi a German 
expedition under Professor A* GriiriwedeL Director ot the 
Royal Ethnographic Museum ot Berlin, and a high 
authority cm Buddhist art, which in IQ&2 visited Furlan 
from the side of the Siberian railway fur the purpose of 
serious excavations* 

Its discoveries of an and literary' remains of all sorts 
proved so important that provision was promptly made 
oy the Prussian Ministry of Education, under the special 
patronage of the German Emperor. I nr the systematic 
continuation of the work by means of scientific expeditions, 
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first under Dr. A von Lecoq, a distinguished Orientalist, 
and then again under Professor GrilliwtdeL Their excava¬ 
tions which had been carried on with the help of abundant 
State means almost uninterruptedly from 19^ until about 
ha f-a-year before my arrival, had. as I knew, been attended 
with well-merited success. 

It could not be my object, during the few weeks I could 
spare ior rurfcn, to attempt supplementing these protected 
labours by digging at sites upon which the German savants 
had already been ab e to bestow ample time, unbounded 
scholarly zeal, and a thorough local experience. But I was 
anxious to familiarize myself as well as J could with Lhe 

U%T l Za the art remains left 

J 1 ^J d w,lM else might help me to understand better 
the significance of the Turfirn finds, and to use E 
e\ idcnee for the interpretation of my own. Even more 
perhaps, was I attracted by the wish to study on the 

w!S;ri 1 lh °* i: ii pe f U Ur r 0 P OBraphlCil1 atul arcli aeological facts 
diLiccation. 11 ^ ir ° W 1 ° n tbe t:ver ‘ fas «<uating subject of 

On this account [ had already, on the last march to 
hchan, greeted with special interest that characteristic 
feature of [ urfen cu tivatiOn, the - Karez ' 0r underground 
irrigation cnannel 1 knew it to be mainly resp 3 k 
the present flourishing condition of the oases' n S' 
for they are situated in a depression which is watered hJ 
no rivers of any size, and suffers from terrific hn H, i 
the greater part of the year. The cUs o^ht^hlt as 
Roborowsky first established, is to be souirhi S, r “ 
that the lowest portion of tills dnin-ir / . £ 

wdl WowtheWdonh^i dra ' nag ' tes b ““ si " ks 

This geographical interest induced me to start n „. 
at the south-eastern end of the basin Ther ■ ■ ■ 

map marked the ruins of ‘Chong- Hassar 1 ' tfehv'T '1 

not far from the terminal marshes of the’whole derntd n 
and on ground which I was told wnolc 'depression. 
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valley from Pichan to Lukchun. The twenty miles’ ride 
down the broad bed in which the stream of Pichan soon 
completely lost itself acquainted me with two striking 
features of the Turfan depression. On the right we had 
the barren hill chain of red sandstone which divides the 
lower portion or the basin from the great gravel glacis 
sloping down from the snow-capped mountains northward. 
On the left there extended huge ridges of dunes, recalling 
the sand-covered foot-hills of tun-huang, and evidently like 
the latter heaped up by the desert winds from the alluvium 
which the high range sent down. 

The contrast with these barren surroundings presented 
by the rich fields and orchards of Lukchun farther on was 
most noticeable, The substantial dwellings and the crowds 
seen along mere village lanes at once gave an idea of the 
prosperity brought here by intensive cultivation. As else¬ 
where throughout the district, cotton is the most [saying 
crop, and where adequate water is available, this Is followed 
by cereals like maize, which was then just being gathered. 
Fruits of all sorts abound, and in the big country house 
of the Beg, which offered me shelter for the night, I 
found a year's provision of vegetables drying on the flat 
roofs. 

As far as this point irrigation was derived from the 
stream of Latnjin, which, itself fed by springs at the foot of 
the great gravel glacis, breaks through the outer chain in 
a caftan-like gorge at the head of the Lukchun oasis. But 
proceeding next morning over the steadily sinking plain u> 
the south-west, we left behind this area of old cultivation 
after a couple of mites and entered ground where the Karo* 
was now the chief feature. On right and left we could 
see the lines of these underground channels marked on the 
bare day surface by the little circular heaps of earth which 
the diggers had thrown up mole-like at the mouth of each 
successive well. Starting at ground level from the area to 
be irrigated, a low, narrow' channel is tunnelled from well to 
well up the natural slope of the basin, but at a gradient less 
inclined than its surface, until a sufficient supply of water 
is tapped, The wells were said to range here to depths of 
over pity feet; but the diggers are so expert tliat working 
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in parties of four or five men, they could complete no 
average Karts within haJf-a-year at a cost rarely exceeding 
twenty pounds. 

The land which a single Karez could irrigate might be 
purchased originally for about fifty pounds; but so rich is 
the return for this outlay, the cost of the annual cleaning of 
the Kareit notwithstanding, that such newly cultivated land 
would within a few years sell for three times the money 
originally invested, 1 was told that since the re-establish¬ 
ment of Chinese rule not less than seventy new Rare* 
had been dug by the people of Lukclmn. But, character¬ 
istically enough, the lands thus irrigated were all situated 
within an area which had before been under cultivation, 
but where, owing to the deficiency of the canal water then 
used, the fields were sown only every third year in rotation. 
Whereas cultivation here under the older system had been 
precarious, and often failed through inadequacy of canal 
water in years of diminished snow-fall in the mountains, the 
Karez-served fields could be kept under intensive cultiva¬ 
tion year after year. 

The change taking place was connected by tny infor¬ 
mants with the great increase in the population of Turfan, 
Following the re-establishment of peace and prosperity 
after the Chinese reconquost. At the same time ii was 
generally acknowledged that the Karez construction 
was an innovation dating back only a century or so, and 
introduced from Iran, In agreement with this was the 
fact that none of the old Chinese accounts of Turfan. which 
are numerous and often detailed, ever alludes to the Karez 
system, though nowadays it is famous throughout Eastern 
Turkestan as the most characteristic feature or the disirkL 

All these observations combined strongly impressed 
me as signs that the difficulties about irrigation must 
have increased in this region, and ! may add that what 
I subsequently saw of the ruined towns of Turfan 
strengthened my belief that the district must have been 
able to maintain in ancienL times a far larger population 
than now. I had not to wait long for definite evidence 
that desiccation had played a great share in this change, 
A seven miles' ride from our Lukchun quarters brought 
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us to the farm of Be&h - tam, with the last patches of 
Karez * cultivation. Beyond we came upon fields long 
abandoned, and then upon a shallow bed in which the 
water of the Lukchun canals, when left unused in the 
winter, endeavours to make its way down to the terminal 
lake bed. During the spring and summer, what with 
evaporation and absorption in the soil, not a drop of water 
would reach this point. Across this temporary overflow-bed 
there extended a wide sandy plain, with plentiful thorny 
scrub growing amidst rudimentary dunes; where the 
ground was left clear of drift sand the erosive action 
of the winds, here chiefly from west to east, had com¬ 
menced to furrow small trenches and Varda ngs. 

To me it seemed but a petty desert, and i was rather 
surprised when less than four miles of it sufficed to bring 
us to the ruins of * Chong-Hassar,' which the Lukchun 
people had declared to be a place very trying lo stay at. 
The remains of the fortified townlet or village 1 found 
there exhibited several typical features of Turfan sites. 
Within an irregular oblong, about 140 yards from east to 
west, and about too yards at its widest, there was a perfect 
rabbit warren of small vaulted chambers and casemates 
crowded against the enclosing rampart (Fig. 260). Massive 
masonry abounded, and the debris or sun - dried bricks 
choked the rooms often to their vaulting. In places the 
chambers had been built In irregular tiers one above the 
other. It was not difficult to realize from what 1 saw in 
the extant towns and villages, that this peculiar construc¬ 
tion was needed for protection from the excessive heat of 
ihe summer and the violence of the dreaded winds of the 
spring. Extremely massive construction with walls up 
to seven feci thick characterized also a large vaulted pile 
rising like a keep in one corner of what looked an 
inner fort, 

[ o clear the whole of these vaults and cellars would 
have cost many weeks of labour. So I was not surprised 
to find that the Jigging done during the flying visit paid 
to the site by one of the German expeditions was confined 
to a partial clearing of the cella of a small Buddhist shrine 
which could readily be distinguished near the west wall of 
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the inner fort. From the debris left undisturbed in the 
outer passages, and still more from die refuse layers 
covering the floor of a room on the top of the rampart 
not far off, I recovered a number of manuscript fragments 
and documents all written in Uigur script. They sufficed 
to prove that the site had continued to be occupied until 
towards the close of the Buddhist period. From many 
indications it seemed safe to conclude that the area of 
scrub-covered desert around, now showing incipient wind 
erosion, was then under cultivation. 

From the height of the ruined fort 1 could dearly see 
southwards the glittering end of the salt-encrusted lake 
bed which receives whatever of Turfau drainage escapes 
evaporation. Above it rose the gravel glacis of the low 
Chdl-tagh range towards Singer. During my three days' 
slay at Chong-Hassar ( sent Rai Lai Singh on reconnais¬ 
sances to south and east to survey this end of the basin, 
while careful observations made at Chong- Hassar with 
the mercurial barometer showed its level to be depressed 
fully 360 feet below the sea. The salt-encrusted bed of the 
take was boggy and impassable on horseback, whereas the 
ground north of it was covered with * Shor' in hard cakes 
and lumps of salt, clear evidence that the extent of the 
lake had been shrinking within recent periods. 

I mysdf examined the mins known as Kichik-Hassar 
<ir the Little Castle, two miles off to the north-east, and 
imdmg that the group of small Buddhist shrines and Stupas 
(rig. 261) had never been touched by the archaeologist, 
took occasion to have them thoroughly cleared with the 
help of a band ol labourers easily obtained from Besh-tnm. 
Besides fragments of well - executed fresco work we 
recovered remains of delicate paintings on linen, and a 
small but wdi-preserved statue of a Buddha in carved 

lfr USf:ri I* P ieccs and fragments of prints in 

Uigur, Chinese, and Tibetan proved that worship at these 
shrines continued at least as long as the occupation of 
Chong- Hassar. The tact that a route to Singer passes 
close by may account for the detached ftosition of these 
shrines, which, as the photograph shows, are now being 
invaded by dunes. 
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On November 18th 1 divided my party, sending off Lai 
Singh for survey work along the foot of the main range, 
and Chiang with Ibrahim Beg to Tuifan to secure for 
us quarters and fresh transport, I myself commenced a 
series of rapid excursions which was to acquaint me with 
the well-known sites of the Turfan district. The area into 
which they are crowded, mainly along the outer hill chain 
separating the gravel glacis of the mountains from the de¬ 
pressed basin, scarcely covers more than thirty-five miles 
from east to west, with a greatest width of about ten miles. 
Yet so numerous and extensive are the ruins that their 
rapid survey kept me busy till the close of the month. 
For the same reason I cannot find space here for more 
than a few general observations. 

Starting from the east, I first visited the canon-like 
gorge above the picturesque little township of loyuk, 
where the steep cliffs of reddish sandstone on either side 
arc honeycombed by numerous small caves, or show' ruined 
temples built on their ledges (Fig. 362), Much in the situa¬ 
tion and general aspects recalled the ' Caves of the Thousand 
Buddhas,' though on a reduced scale. There whs unmis¬ 
takable resemblance, too, in what survived of the fresco 
decoration in situ. But its condition attested only too 
plainly the destructive effects produced by the immediate 
vicinitv of a large community of good Muhammadans, whose 
iconoclastic zeal could find ready vent here, especially after 
the first conversion. A different religious spirit had pre¬ 
vailed In Uigur times; for among the numerous finds of 
manuscripts which rewarded the German archaeologists, 
there were fragments of Manichaean and even Ncsiunan 
texts in early Turki and Sogdian. Other finds, too, in the 
Turfan region show that Christians and followers of Marti 
then lived peacefully among a population that was pre- 
pomieratingly Buddhist. 

The close association of the ruined past with the thriving 
life of the present, to me a novel experience, was even more 
striking when 1 visited the remarkable ruins of the Turfan 
capital of Uigur times at Kara-khoja. some seven miles to 
the west of Toytik, Here a cluster of populous villages 
surrounds, and is partly built into, the massive day walls 
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which enclose nearly a square mile full of imposing ruined 
structures now scattered amidst cultivation. The areas 
once rccuped by private dwellings have gradually been 
levelled mto fields--* work in which irrigation deposits 
have doubtless aided. The massive ruins of big temples and 
monasteries, and of a fortified palace, are steadily being dug 

, b} ll tht 1 '-'H refS f T the d ^ bris accumulated between 
. r waJjs, which is much priced as manure. Old * (Chats ' 

raanu ? cr 'P t fragments, are constantly turning up in the 
course of these operations, which are usually carried on 
during the winter months, and these used to be thrown 

mw y if >r Utihzed r ° r P 3 l jerif5 g window screens, until Russian 
travellers commenced to purchase such ‘refuse,' 

an ,l!L h ™ m r h d T rUCtfmi and amidst such 

Sofotf^nn d ? r* ikesscs . ol remai ^. £e archaeological 
<J, ° i° f 5ff e ru,ns must be confronted by its 

numberTf^h 1 ™ »«* surprised at the 

number of the structures where it was impossible to 

bu^owmt re " dtS <*$&*«** excavation from die 
easv l "“^-digging peasants. Nor was it 

) >nc ! r ? lbe <l OL1 bis of a chrontilogic.il nature 

deseSed ^nd S wh * * *'* ^7 n<f " er completely 
tiesertLij. and where many 0 T the buildings nrobablv 

continued to be tenanted in one way or oihfr long after 
their original use had ceased. g 

proved tirawb:,t:ks ruined town had 

p ? " ch ■*«■* ^ I only wondered how the 
SS TT l t 7 1 th * clearing of it 

the conditions n^' - ° P era ® na f(jr, as 1 remembered 

» r ^ wmters campaign in the desert, there 

that evervwlu r ■ T * ,tlbir11 ?^ an ^ strange in the thought 

return to dicir ho 1 7 VS labourers COui d always 
TZi Sfg&S f ° r a m <f ht ' s »* shelter. Was 

able to carrv r !!’ g ln ? nes ° wn £- ird(;ri or park to be 
f«ld. wa^and , e ^ w ; tbout ™»»l: care about 
interesting ’ ■ d trar1t> port. The same was true of the 
dotting the sh" S °r P lKldlusl shrines and cave-temples 

above K^ khoh° r TU close 

of Bezeklik' r i r 7 r V? thc receflt ^ dcare d grottoes 
was still able to study a style 0 f mU ni! 
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painting closely resembling that of the 1 1 housand Buddhas, 
though big gaps on the plastered wall showed where the 
best panels had been cut out to become treasures of the 
Berlin Ethnographic Museum. How much greater would 
be the chance for the survival of these an remains in sit* if 
only Turfan still held such a pious image-loving population 
as Tun-huang ? 

When t subsequently transferred my headquarters to 
Turfan, the chief modem town of the district, I could see 
m route plentiful evidence of the severe struggle for water 
which now proceeds on this ground. Most of the barren 
steppe we crossed below the gravel Sai of the outer range 
was being overrun by big dunes. Vet the Karez, in 
spite of the fact that their pit mouths are exposed to the 
smothering drift sand, are pushed right across this broad 
zone over a stretch of eight miles to the head wells in order 
to secure water for part of the Turfan oasis, Everywhere 
we saw abandoned Karez which had run dry or collapsed 
and been replaced by others. The iota! number of pits on 
a single Karez was said to reach 200 in some cases, while 
the cost might rise to over ^300, The level of subsotl 
water was declared to have sunk within recent times, 
and consequently the cultivation dependent on Karez 
had shifted farther south. The result was visible tn the 
numerous abandoned farms we passed when approaching 
the old canal-irrigated part of the oasis. 

Only exceptional fertility assured by climate and soil 
could account for so expensive a system of cultivation, and 
of that there was ample proof in the brisk trade which kept 
the Turfan Bazars ever filled with produce and throngs. 
Cotton, which Is eagerly bought up and exported to the 
Siberian railway via Urumchi and Tarbagatai. is, no doubt, 
the chief factor of Turfan commercial prosperity. But also 
for all surplus produce in food-stuffs and Iruit there is a 
convenient market in UmmchLthe provincial capital, and 
the other large settlements north of the I 'ien-shan. The 
resulting return trade in imports from the Russian side 
is most striking. Nowhere in the Tarim Basin or in 
Kan-su had I seen ‘Europe’ goods so widely brought into 
use. What with kerosene lamps, chintz-covered ceilings, 
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occasional glass windows, and the like, which I found in 
the houses of the hospitable Begs, j might almost imagine 
myself on the very- edge of what 1 call * Demi .Europe.' 
,t a helped to explain that close connection in early 
11 tries with what ig now Russian Turkestan which the 
antiquities from Ttirlkn ruins attest. 

During the week spent at the oasis of Turfan proper 
most of my time was claimed by the remarkable ruined 
known as Var-khoto, which marks the capital 
°, u rlan down to I ang times. Just beyond the western 
c ge ot the present cultivation there rises between two 
deep-cut broad ravines, drained by spring-fed streams, a 
long and narrow clay terrace which nature itself has 
designed tor a strong position. From the point of junction 
01 the two - Vans.' which have given the place its modem 
itirki name as well as its old Chinese designation Chiao- 
ho. - between the streams,' to where a broad cross ravine 
cuts off the north end of the terrace, the letmh of the 
terrace is a little over a mile. Its width is ever,'where 
under 3 quarter of a mile. 

i*a- Th r ,s!an d-like area thus formed rises with precipitous 
cuffs of cLy mora than a hundred feet above the bottom of 
the flanking ravines, and is covered for about three-fourths 
of as length with closely packed ruins. Or the straime 
appearance of the whole the photographs (Figs. 263, 264) 
will help to convey some impression. The plateau is 
ascended by a steep ramp from the south. Thereupon 

nn V ^| y M \ CUt ° U ‘ from lhe live clay Strike the eye 
on all sides m what at first seems utter confusion. Only 

frS y t 23 ' narr ° W Images between them lie made aui. 
all ^hke leading towards two open spaces which traverse 

£iS chW rU ' n ' J "*• “ <l whicb M sm ed 

It was, indeed, a dead town that lay spread out before 
me. But, alas! mspite <>f a || tbe deflation k was only 
too evident how sadly us ruins lacked that protection which 

Alf n f\ T ral -^^ophe, as at lUpTJfce 
isolation of the desert can assure to the relics of a life thsu 
has long been extract. There was no drift sand here to 
cover up what objects might have escaped removal 
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occupation had ceased and the constant digging for soil 
to be used as manure had laid hare the natural hard clay 
iloor in most of the smaller dwellings. The ruins of 
shrines? usually rose on high bases spared from the original 
soil (Fig. 263), and still retained a good deal of debris 
between their walls; among these partial excavations for 
antiquities had manifestly been effected 

Without systematic clearing it was impossible to make 
sure how much these ruins still contained, and still less to 
form any idea as to the chances of interesting finds in 
the numerous cellars and other underground places which 
implied centuries of construction on the part of the hall- 
troglodyte dwellers of this town. Nothing but a sacrifice 
of long months of labour and corresponding expenditure 
would avail here, and ? since even then results would largely 
depend upon luck h 1 wondered who would be fortunate 
enough to command the leisure and means for attacking 
Yar-khoto on ihe right scale. But there were plentiful 
observations of interest to reward the several visits I paid 
to this fascinating; site and io the small rock-cut grottoes in 
the adjoining ravines. Most of these had evidently served 
as tombs; and, since the finds of the German expeditions 
have proved the presence of Nestorian settlements at 
Turfan, imagination was free to recognise a resemblance 
between these resting-places and pictures of early Christian 
tombs in desert valleys of Egypt or Palestine. 


CHAPTER LXXXIII 

Kara -3 HA HR AND its old sites 

Ik Spite of all the interest of its ruins I was glad bv 
December ist.to set out again from Turfan ; for now the 

V -r rned - me . H Was % h Sime to regain 
the basin of the 1 anm for the winters work in the desert. 

****** SOu ^ Singer in the heart 

?nH »-n k ‘ tag L-‘I' ° rder to ^P 10 ^ some desert plateaus 
and mil ranges hitherto unsurveyed westwards while I 

to^Kara^shahrf ** **“ ™ ? ' 6 marcbcs the *&> odd miles 

As f?J? n ®|. we had ^^ended from the forces of the 
barren bills {Fig 258), connecting Kuruk-tagh and T'ien- 
sham into the great scrub-covered plain which encircles 
die northern shores of Lake Baghrash, ancient sites of 

With salts, and the effects or a climtte evidently i£*! 
than in other parts of the great Turkestan iLsin. had 
completely destroyed all structural remains and roHiir A 
even the day-buUt town walls to mere 
earth. This difference in climate had£ 1™f 
left its mark also ethnically upon the Kara sh'ihr 
the Yen-ch'i of early Chinese* records • rT™' 

doubt, by the more abundant grazing not 0 '.,i v c ; n0 
Mongols in the higher valleg hStSStSS^Z 
them bad taken to sem,-nomadic ][f c involviml 7^ 
cultivation in the great plain watered by the’k-.r-^”!? 
River. This, together with .he n„u£o^ 53 ft 
1 ungans brought here since ihe rebellion, we unite 1 
peculiar aspect lo the population of the district he^Ztem 
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Kara-shahr looked a small and poor tow n ; yet in recog¬ 
nition, no doubt, of the manifest strategic and administra¬ 
tive importance of the distrier as the geographical link 
between the Tarim Basin and the Turkestan territory north 
and east, U boasted of a full-blown prefect- Being a sub¬ 
ordinate of my old friend, the 1 ao-t'ai P’an T a-jen, and 
forewarned of my coming, he gave me the kindest welcome. 
His help proved particularly useful when, after a rapid 
examination, I decided upon systematic excavations at the 
extensive collection of Buddhist shrines situated near 
Shikchin, some fifteen miles to the south-west 01 Karn- 
shahr, and known to the Turki-speaking Muhammadans as 
’ Ming-oi,’ ’ the Thousand Houses,* The ruins fie only 
about four miles away from the little station oJ Cliorchuk 
on the high road, and have been repeatedly visited by 
European travellers. Vet there had been no digging 
except by Professor Griinwedel's party, which, as 1 had 
learned at Turfan, had been able to stay but a lew 
Jays and had confined its attention mainly to some 
small cave-temples a short distance to the north of the 
main site. 

The ruins of the latter dot a series of low rock terraces 
jutting out from the last spur of the hill range which flanks 
the valley of the Kara-shahr River on the south. A 
desolate waste of sand and scrub stretches around without 
a trace of ancient occupation, and the recent settlement ©f 
half-nomad Mongols a few miles to the north-east was too 
small to involve any risk to the ruins. Fortunately a little 
spring of fairly drinkable water rises at the foot of one of 
the rocky ledges, So by the evening of December nth I 
was able 10 pitch camp at once in the midst of Lhe ruins 
(Fig. 265). 

It was easy lo realize that the disposition of the ruins 
in long rows of detached cdlas, varying in si*e but similar 
in plan and construction, and all in close proximity, would 
facilitate the employment of a large number of labourers, 
and thus help me in making the most of nty time. 
Fortunately, too. there was the populous village tract of 
Korla only some twenty miles off to supply willing con¬ 
tingents of Turk! Muhammadans who knew how to use 
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thtdr Ketmans, The efficient staff of village head-men 
which the prefect's care had provided made it easy to keep 
my bands at work from the bitterly cold hours of dawn 
until nightfall, and to have relays of men ready to relieve 
them as soon as the effect of long days of such strenuous 
work under conditions necessarily involving exposure began 
to tclj upon them. 

The photographs reproduced in Figs. 267, 26B will 
give some idea of the general aspect and irregular distri¬ 
bution of the shrines. Their total number at the main 
site amounted to close upon a hundred. The dimensions 
varied greatly, from miniature cellas of four to six feet 
square to massive rectangular piles of brickwork measuring 
up to eighty-five feet on one side, But, whatever the size, 
m uch u 11 i form i ty prevai j ed i n ty pes 0 f cons t rue tio n. B es i ties 
the simple cellas provided with a porch outside, there were 
many which had either passages all round or a vaulted 
room hr hind the wall facing the entrance, thus permitting 
the traditional circumambulation ot the main image-prour- 
within (Fig. 266}. Domes built on the prindpH 01 L h c 
true arch appear to have originally roofed most of the 
cellas, and in a few cases still survived over the smaller 
ones. A peculiar and probably late development of the 
Stupa was represented by circular structures, resting 00 
polygonal bases and covered by flat domes, which in their 
inner chamber seemed to have afforded shelter to funeral 
deposits. Many such deposits in the form of urns and 
mue wooden boxes full of calcined bones were also dug up 
along tin foot of square towers, recalling Buddhist funeral 
monuments in Ladak, 


...ff th L e portions of the structures had 

suttered irom the destructive effects of rain and snow was 
easy to observe at the first glance. But the excavations 
hau not proceeded far before it became certain that most of 
tne shrmes had been subjected also to a great conflagration 
bmee none 01 the numerous finds of Chinese copper coins 
originally deposited as votive gifts, were later than the 
close of the eighth century; a.d„ it seemed reasonable to 
connect this burning with the earliest Muhammadan 
invasions. But in spite of all the destruction due to 
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iconoclastic zeal and atmospheric influences, plentiful spoil 
rewarded our systematic clearing. 

The deep dibris layers filling the interior of the 
larger shrines yielded a great quantity of fine relievo 
sculpture in stucco, much of it fragmentary and small in 
size, yet of great artistic merit. In all cases of good 
preservation the stucco (fttft, mud plaster) was quite 
hard, a result evidently due to the effective firing which 
these pieces had undergone when the shrines were burnt 
down. In the same shrines some larger relievo figures, 
as seen in Fig. 269, had escaped more or less Irom the 
effect of the conflagration through their position low down 
in sheltered corners. But these had owing to damp become 
so soft, and rotten that any attempt to remove them would 
have caused complete collapse. So l learned to feel grate¬ 
ful for the catastrophe which had helped to preserve the 
rest for us. 

The remarkable abundance of delicately carved heads, 
busts, or torsos, as seen in Figs. 270, 271. which came to light 
from the debris of certain cel I as—I gathered them by the 
hundreds—was due to the fact that the decoration there 
had largely consisted of relievo friezes running round the 
walls at some height. The rows of holes for the wooden 
supports of these friezes could still be discerned in places, 
as seen at the top of Fig. 269, The burning of the timber 
and other inflammable materials within the shrines had 
quickly calcined these friable relievos where they stood ; and 
by the time the projecting stucco masses fell away, the debris 
on the floor had accumulated sufficiently to mitigate the 
fall and protect the fragments. To attempt any reconstruc¬ 
tion of the scenes which might have been represented in 
those friezes would be hazardous at the present stage. But 
the pieces reproduced in Figs. 270. 271 from the spoil of one 
or two of the cellas, will give some idea of the striking 
variety of types and the strongly marked classical influence 
displayed in their style, 

Some of the heads, indeed, are as classical in modelling 
and expression as any to be found among the Graeco- 
Buddhist sculptures of Gandhara (Figs. 270, 272). Thus, 
the bearded heads are unmistakably derived from the 
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representations of Satyrs in Roman and Hellenistic art. 
The head-dress and ornamentation In most of these relievos 
point to the extheme North-West of India or the Kabul 
Valley as the r tig ion where this adaptation of Hellenistic 
models to subjects of Buddhist imager) 1 originally took place. 
But apart from the types common also to the Buddhist art 
of Gandhara, there are others which distinctly presuppose 
a local development of that art, There is, for instance, 
a curious naturalistic feeling, strangely recalling phases of 
Gothic art, in almost all the heads reproduced in the top 
rows of the two plates, ami in the shrouded head in 
the middle of Fig. 270, 4, emotion being expressed with 
:» freedom that is rare in Graeco-Buddhist art. 

These reminiscences of post-classical European art will 
have nothing very startling for those who have followed 
the result of recent research. Professor Strzygowski has 
drawn attention to the pregnant influence which the 
Orientalized Hellenistic art of the Near East exercised 
through Byzantine mediation upon thu early mediaeval art 
of Europe. As an instance of the very dose connection 
existing between these relievos of Kara-shahr and the art 
of liuddhist Khotan, 1 may mention that the grotesque 
head so frequent as a plaque on the terra-cotta vases from 
the site of the ancient Khoun capital occurs in exact repro¬ 
duction on Severn! miniature shields in stucco from the 
' Ming-oi site (see big, 274). and is thus proved to be 
directly derived, as I long ago conjectured, from the model 
of the classical Gorgo’s head. 

The comparatively late occupation of the site would be 
difficult to reconcile with the survivals of early Graeco- 
Buddhist art, especially when these were executed in such 
iriable material, were it not certain Irom manifold evidence 
that much of the plaster work was reproduced, and if 
necessary restored, from moulds which might be far older 
than the shrine itself. It was curious to find direct proof 
of this also in the case of some well-modelled architectural 
tiles (Fig, 274), which were hardened at the outset by 
burning, and oi which numerous * cast' specimens were dis¬ 
covered in an oven built close to one of the smaller shrines. 
But n number of delicately carved relievos in wood dis- 
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covered in the debris of different temples (Figs, - 73 ' * 75 )« 
which from the very nature of their materia] could not have 
been mechanically reproduced, show that art work of older 
date and decided merit was also represented among the 
votive deposits of this site. 

Most remarkable among these specimens is. perhaps, 
the little detached panel in wood, a kind of miniature stele 
(Fig. 275, i) about one foot high, which in the two upper 
stories shows a story from Buddha s legeiid p while on a 
projecting base worshipping figures are represented* 1 he 
style of the modelling and the general disposition are so 
closely akin to those prevailing in the Graeco-Buddhist 
relievos of Gandhara that die idea ot actual importation 
from the confines of India strongly suggests Itself In the 
same way the curved panel, perhaps originally forming part 
of a large halo carved in wood and richly gill* which is 
decorated with five seated Buddha figures, could easily be 
matched in the stone-cut relievos o! Buddhist \ iharas in 
the Peshawar valley. Yet there can be no doubt that this 
piece* like other decorative wocsd-carvings of which a few 
specimens are given in Figs. 273, 275* must have been 
produced locally. 

An interesting contrast to all this evidence of pre¬ 
dominant Graeco-Buddhist influence is supplied by the 
excellently modelled little statuette in wood (Fig, 2 75 > y* 
which represents a ' Guardian-king of the World, probably 
Vaisravana, in the best Chinese style of I ang times, 
ft helps to remind us that here, as at Khotan, local art 
during the last centuries of the Buddhist period must have 
been exposed to a reverse current of influence from the 
Far East. 

This Chinese influence makes itself felt also in ihe 
mural paintings of the site. 1 hose oftWposeu wall surfaces 
had suffered almost complete effacement {but in the vaulted 
passages behind the eel las timely burial had occasionally 
saved them From both fire and moisture. A large series of 
fresco panels illustrating scenes in the life oi Buddha have 
survived almost complete. 1 he panels were just big 
enough to be cut out and safely removed. 1* was a b*'™ 
task, for the plaster adhered so closely to the wall that i ai 
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th^'nanlS? h3 n 1° d,iSel the brickwork Jo«hinc3 before 

specimen reproduced in 
. V\ A T fiIl< ? Wa Buddha jn the unusual aci of wrtiinir 
wstii disciples holding Pot hi leaves and what is evident jy 
in ended for a brush such as used in Chinese script. The 
rich and harmonious colouring used throughout these 
frescoes is distinctly superior to the drawing, and rhe same 
observation applies to the painted votive panels of wood 
which had escaped the effects of fire and d^p tS 
damp had dealt badly with manuscript remains ; but enough 

andT?rT ary IC3VeS ln ^ a " d ^ntral-Asian a3 

and in Uigur script survived to help in eonfirminsr mv 
approximate dating of the site. ^ P 

The frequency with which cinerary urns and boxe* 
were lound around some of the shrines was a curious £ 

-ff the site : but of traces of the abodes of Ihc hvinj ?he f ! 
"tre none. Was the great plain stretching eastwards 

wh^h y m .° k days the .s**e desolate scrub-covered waste 
wmc.i it is now, notwithstanding the relative ease with 
whicn it could be brought under irrigation by canals from 
the large Kara-shahr River? Everywhere L ,hk J 
eastern corner Of the Tarim B t i?i ™ 

liinnut. o tie population m relation to the abundance 
of cultivable land and of water to irrigate it, aiu j mam . 

tiall^dXremir^cicm tim^ huS^e «'V° t e * sejl 

of Kara-shah r, sshich ^SSSTSSSrjPSSS 

something to do with this ? 3iae5 > 

As if to remind me of this local feature, there rose on 
the height of ;i barren ridge, and just above ih . 
already mentioned, half a mile to the J north a T I 
tower built uf bricks with thin layL" 

In construction it was closely akin to those t ! , ee , n> 
Han border with which I had become so % lhe 

corresponding watch-towers have been traced ht ulT 
and others along the west loot of the Kuruk-tarrh L f'" 
which the ancient mute from Lop-nor must £f£ f? Un f 
this similarity may have its significance ‘ \l \ fo,,0we <<* 
fact I subsequently corn* acre! * 

at the foot of the range skirted by the direct routed 
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Korla, but had no opportunity to trace the connection 
farther. 

During the fortnight spent at the Shikehiij ruins 
we worked under quite Sanuatian conditions. Mini¬ 
mum temperatures down to 42 degrees: Fahrenheit below 
freezing-point 1 should not have minded so much, had we 
been saved those chilling vapours sent forth by the great 
Hag brash Lake south. Day after day an icy mist enveloped 
ruins and camp. The nightly hoar-frost practically 
amounted to a light snowfall, and continued 10 cover the 

E mund even when the sun fitfully struggled through at 
1st. For some days 1 almost despaired of getting adequate 
light for the needful photographs, and the hoar-frost is 
conspicuous in most of them. Fortunately there was 
shelter of some kind lor the men among the small cd las 
still retaining part of their vaulting. 

Such climatic conditions made it easier to understand 
the relative frequency of grazing and water which Rai Lai 
Singh reported having Found in the westernmost valleys of 
the Kuruk-tagh. After moving from Turfhn south to 
Singer over a succession of barren plateaus, he had made 
his way by seven long marches across previously unmapped 
ground to Knrla, whence he hastened to rejoin me, bringing 
welcome help for the digging. 


CHAPTER LX XXIV 


FKOM KHORA TO KUCHAR 

Tm conditions of work at - Ming-™, 1 under what seemed 
10 me Cimtnenan gJoom t had been so trying, that it was 
a great relief for all when the completion of the tasks 1 had 
set myself at the site allowed us just before Christmas to 
move up to the cold but sunny mountains of Khora There 
some twenty miles up the broad Kara-shahr Valley, infer' 
manon elicited with much trouble from reticent Mongol 
shepherds led to the discovery of Buddhist remains hitherto 
unnoticed. It was a collection of much-decayed little 
temples and Stupas perched boldly on low hut steep rock 
spur* 1 F ig. 270). Below them a spring, now spreading itself 
under a glittering tee sheet, allowed of a few fields being 
occasionally cultivated, by Mongols. h 

The picturesque seclusion of the site vividly brought 
back to my mind old Buddhist ruins once explored in the 
hills of far-off Swat and Buner. It had nit saved the 
rii.mes from the lury of iconoclastic invaders, and moisture 
too had caused damage. Yet the clearing of them revealed 
.meresLing remains of their once rich decoration, including 
well-carved relievos in wood (Fig. 27- 4 an a _ i f 

SS,ed h Whlfe ' f C f OUnd ' ^ H 

scorched, \\bde 1 rnyselh refreshed by the delightfully 
clear atmosphere, spent busy Christmas days over these 

fer“ST S ' Rm Ul S J ngh P r0fittd h y ^e opportunity 

V-il“^ rl» U ,r yS on “ hc ™*« fi'Mbg the C2 
* >l Y-l r ° m £ reat 1 urkestan plains, 

hen we moved down through the grim defile by which 
he green waters of the river which drains I the £ r ,h^ h 
have burst their way into the Tarim Basin: How dffiSS 
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it seemed from its debouchure to look down upon the oasis 
of Korla and, sighting the unlimited horizon of the yellow 
■sand ocean' beyond, to feel that there was but a single 
watershed far away left between me and the Indus > I he 
short halt which detained me at Korin until New \ ear s Day 
of 1908 was pleasant though full of work. It was cheer¬ 
ful to find myself again among homely l urki folk of the 
true type, and to enjoy the comfort of such a clean ami 
spacious room as the local Beg was able to oner me, 
boasting even of a papered window', it was a pleasant 
experience, too, to behold an oasis which enjoyed the 
rare boon of having an unfailing supply of water lor 
irrigation, far in excess of the actual needs of its people. 
But foremost in my feelings was the satisfaction of having 
here, close to the north-east end of the great sandy desert, 
returned once more to my own ground. 

This old fascination of the 1 aklamakan induced me to 
test the persistent reports about an ’old town half- 
buried amidst the dunes, which Korla people declared 
they had seen in the desert south*westwards. The in¬ 

formation which reached me while at 1 Ming-oi had sounded 
rather vague and romantic when gathered Irom the fear* 
bound tongues of labourers. But it took a more substantial 
form when at last fat and jovial Tahir Beg (Fig. 27?). 
whom the Aruban had deputed to act as my local factotum, 
acknowledged that he, too, knew* of the ‘old town, ills 
own cousin Musa, the * Haji,’ he told me, had some live 
years before come upon the ruins while hunting m the 
desert west of the Konche Darya, as the river from t he 
Baghrash Lake is called below Korla. _ 

The detailed account of the place which was described 
as a small ruined fort with a conspicuous gate, was con¬ 
firmed in essential particulars by the discoverer himself, 
a gaunt, weatherbeaten figure, when he was brought into 
Korla (Fig. 280). He declared that he had not seen the 
ruins again, a dust-storm immediately after the discovery 
having prevented return, but was prepared to guide me. 
As the existence of some ruined 'Guinbaz, or domed 
structures, was attested independently by a number of per¬ 
sons in the jungle bell of the Inchike Darya which lay in 
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the same direction, I decided to give Musa Haji his chance, 
and started on New Year's Day south-westwards with light 
baggage and a small band of labourers. All Korla look it 
to be a real ’treasure quest, and in spite of the winter cold 
recruits offered themselves in numbers. 

After two short marches across excellent graxmgdands 
and then luxuriant riverine jungle, we crossed the hard- 
frozen Koncbe Darya and moved up along the flood-bed 
which occasionally receives water from the west, and is 
known as the Charchak Darya, *1 be short expedition thus 
ehected into the unsurveyed desert belt between the inchike 
and Charchak river beds proved interesting geographically, 
showing in typical form the changes brought about by 
shifting river courses and general desiccation (Fig. 279), 
But after several days’ close search in the desert, Musa 
Haji, whom 1 had taken care to keep accompanied by 
level-headed Dareghas. had to confess his inability to locate 
the ‘ old town 1 which he still swore he had seen and 
approached. 

On the strength or equally positive assertions made 
by two other hunters, we subsequently pushed a net of 
systematic reconnaissances into the desert north of the 
Charchak river bed, but in vain, I n the end I was able to 
establish with certainty that those elaborate reports had no 
more substantial foundation than the existence of early 
Muhammadan tombs and of rude shepherd huts amidst the 
dead jungle belts of earlier river beds. We succeeded in 
accurately tracing these remains after much trouble caused 
by the very deceptive ground. At the samu time, the dose 
study of the physical conditions convinced me that no tier- 
man ent cultivation on any scale could have existed on this 
ground within historical limes. 


l ; or some time I was puzzled how to account for the 
conduct and psychological motives of my several soi^dhani 
guides {Fig. 280). They ail seemed quite genuine in their 
own way and stock stoutly to their story of what they 
believed they had seen, though differing as to the location 
of their respectjve ‘ old towns. Most puzzling thinu of all 
I could not discern any reason for conscious imposition 
considering that no reward for their guidance had been 
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asked or offered in advance. At last, after much careful 
sounding, I fathomed the folklore belief which furnished the 
clue to the mystery. All the Korla people had grown up 
under the influence of the old tradition, which elsewhere also 
haunts the outskirts of the great desert, about ‘old towns' 
buried by the sands, and full of hidden treasure. This 
tradition was lirmly coupled with a belief that such ruins 
were guarded by demons, which prevented them ever 
being seen a second time by those who w ere lucky enough 
to discover them. 

It was but a survival of the popular legend of which 
Hstlaii-tsang. the great pilgrim, had already heard a 
localized form between Khotan and Keriya, and which 1 
had occasion to relate in the narrative of my former 
journey. Musa Haji and his fellow - hunters had tried 
their luck in searching for the ruins of their local * Kbtek- 
shahri/ on different occasions and in different desert 
areas. They had dona Jidc offered their guidance in the 
fond hope that my supposed magic would be powerful 
enough to overcome the evil genii hiding the walled 
town of which their own imagination had before let 
them only catch a glimpse—apparently in a dust-storm! 
They now felt son*)’ for the failure of my Wilayet arts' 
to secure them a chance of discovering all those hidden 
treasures. 

After marching up the Inchikc Darya, l-*d Singh and 
myself separated on January tath, 190S. While he was 
to follow the hitherto unmapped river course right through 
to Sbahyar, 1 myself struck by forced marches through 
the broad belt of unsurveyed desert north-westwards, and 
after reaching the great northern caravan route at Bugur, 
made my way to Kuchar. At this great and ancient 
oasis I utilized a week’s halt for visits to the interesting 
ruins dose by, which had during the preceding five years 
been searched successively by Japanese, German, and 
Russian archaeological parties, and had finally been cleared 
with a thoroughness and method deserving of all praise 
by the French mission under Professor Pel Hot. Kuchar. 
situated at the foot of the Ticn-shan, and watered by two 
large rivers which debouch here, may by reason of its 
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geographical position and historical importance claim to 
be a worthy pendant of K ho tan in the south. So the 
rapid survey l was able to make of the ruins, and especi- 
ally of the old Buddhist temples and grottoes which survive 
in a much-decayed condition at the mouth of the two river 
gorges, proved very instructive. 

Apart from these archaeological visits Lhere was much 
to keep me busy during my halt at Kuchar, I t was there 
that 1 finally had to settle all plans and arrangements for 
the journey which was to take me through the desert to 
the southern edge or the Taklamakan, Already while 
near Korla I had learned from a letter of Rai Ram Singh, 
received via Kashgar, that the enquiries set on foot under 
my instructions from the side of Khotan had resulted in 
the tracing of several unexplored sites in the desert below 
Keriya and Khotan. This was confirmed in detail by a 
letter from Hadruddln Khan, my old Afghan friend and 
factotum at Khotan, which a trader delivered to me at 
Kuchar. 

I was anxious to visit these sites before the heat and 
sand-storms of the spring made work on that ground 
impracticable, and to reach them if possible by the most 
direct route. The heavy convoy of antiquities which 
had followed after me from Korla by the caravan road 
could safely be despatched by the well-known route which 
leads along the dry bed of the Khotan River right through 
the desert to the Khotan oasis, the prospective base for 
my labours of the spring and summer. Once freed from 
the care of these precious but embarrassing impedimenta, 
l myself could strike due south from Kuchar to where the 
Keriya River dies away in the sands. It was a march 
beset with serious difficulties and risks. But Hedin's 
pioneer journey of t8g6 showed that it was practicable 
under certain conditions, and seeing that there were ruins 
to be visited near the Keriya River course, 1 decided to 
try this ‘short cut 1 and save time. Yet 1 must confess 
that, even without this specific reason, I might have found 
the chance of once more crossing the very heart of the 
desert too great an attraction to resist. 

A sky heavy with snow clouds made the dark and 
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confined quarters in Kuchar city which the hospitality of 
Sali.st Ah Khan, the kindly old Ak-sakal of the local 
-VJghan traders, had pressed upon me look doubly 
g Qom>^ i?o I was gfad when by the morning of January 
',^ b vf & reai ^vision uf my caravan was completed. 
After blocking traffic in the narrow street for hours, the 
heavy goods train of antiques on twenty-four camels was 
started on its king journey to Khotan in charge of Chiang- 
ssu-yeh and I da Bai, the most reliable of mv Mufiam- 
madans. My own caravan, including Lhe party of Rai 
Lai hingh who had rejoined me at Kuchar. seemed quite 
h ; d f ailtJ JtEj 11 m comparison. Our own seven brave 
camels would have amply sufficed for our much-reduced 

r. BlU ! knew what heavy bads of supplies, 
fodder, and water {rate, ioe) would have to be added 
before the desert march was begun, and wondered whether 

by adding only eight hired animals 1 was not cutting- the 
margin too fine. 

i hrough a grey misty afternoon, with slush on the road 
arid past snow-covered avenues of trees, we made the short 

On 7 b, Cha S‘ sham ^- l1erjr thcf edge the Kuchar oasis. 

n the next day a long ride over scrub-covered ground 
which bore quite a homely European look, thanks to a 
hght fal! ol snow, brought us to Shah> ar. The surroundings 
of this small town, recently made the headquarters of a 
separate httiv district, looked bleak, nor did its crowded but 
■ mgy Streets dispel this impression. But the attentive 

magistrate, Chang ^ a “j en . the same whom in 1906 i had 

missed at Tash-kurghnn, had provided a very hospitable 
we come. Begs and other local dignitaries rode out to 
meet me, and everything for our onward journey was 
reported in readiness. 7 

but after I had settled down for the night under the 
d.7 7? sh „ tt:r of , a traders house at a safe distance from 
the noisy Bazar, it did not take me long to ascertain that 

of rh^STi a bout available guides was wrong. None 
1.-Tf‘v ar L )U|tlers bro %'ht to me white I watted for 
ever seen ?l cam, : ls floundering in the soft snow, had 
* ?*i? e r ,° ute . was anxious to follow across the 

\ hat these alleged 'guides’ knew only was the 
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well-known track leading along the Tarim and then up 
the K ho tan river bed, 

1 ha; 1 should have to abandon all hope of getting local 
experience lor the journey became certain when next 
morning the fountain-head of all Shahyar topographical 
knowledge was produced in the person of an age-bowed 
hunter named Khalil, He was a qualm, withered little 
man, well over eighty, credited with many expeditions after 
wiki camels, and a great deal of jungle experience, But he 
had never been across the real desert, and stoutly denied 
even hearing of a route to the Keriya River. Khalil, still 
glib of tongue and quick-witted for a person of his age, 
hobbled along with difficulty, but once lifted into the saddle 
could do his day's march with ease. So he agreed to 
guide us at least to the point in the forest belt of the 
Tarim where Hedin bad first touched a shepherd encamp¬ 
ment. This, I thought, would now serve as the safest 
starting-point tn the reverse direction. 
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CHAPTER LXXXV 

fN THE 'SEA OF SAND * 

Had ! known In. Kuchar that guides were not to be 
secured from Shahyat ! might, perhaps, have hesitated 
before attempting to strike right across the desert to the 
Kuriya River; For without such guides 1 could not for 
a moment hide from myself the serious difficulty of the 
task and its inherent risks, Hedin, coming from the 
south, had left the end of the Kenya River with Lhe 
certainty of striking the broad goal of the Tarim right 
across his route at some point or other, if only he kept 
long enough to an approximately northern course. For us 
coming from the north the case was essentially different. 
Our hope of teaching water within reasonable time de¬ 
pended solely on our ability to steer correctly across some 
i 50 miles of high dunes towards a particular point- the 
termination of the Kenya River which flowed, not right 
across our route, but practically in the same direction : it 
involved also the assumption that the river still actually 
sent its water to where Hedin had seen it. 

Now [ knew well by experience the difficulty of steer¬ 
ing a correct course by the compass alone in a real sea 
of sand devoid of all directing features. Nor could I 
overlook the fact that, however justified my reliance in 
Media's careful mapping was, differences in longitude 
deduced from mere route traverses were bound to be 
considerable on such ground, and in our case all depended 
on the assumed longitude being right, If we failed to 
strike the river end in the confused delta of dry beds 
which the river has formed since early periods in its 
death-struggles with the sands, our position was certain 
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to be dangerous. There would be nothing to indicate 
whether the actual bed. in which we might hope: to find at 
least subsoil water by digging wells, lay to the east or west. 
If wc continued our course to the south there would be 
great risk of our water-supply getting completely exhausted, 
and of animals—if not of men, too—succumbing through 
thirst long before the line of wdis arid oases at the foot of 
the Kundun could be reached. 

Against these objections there were to be reckoned the 
loss of time and other drawbacks which any change of 
plans would involve. After careful consideration I decided 
to stick to my programme and to guard, within the limits 
ol human prevision, against the risks lying before us. An 
adequate supply of food and water was essential to assure 
safety. So I took special care to verify that all my people 
had actually provided themselves with supplies for one and 
a half months as ordered. The small contingent of 
labourers 1 wished to take along from Shahyar was to be 
equally provisioned, and also equipped against the rigours 
of the desert winter I decided to limit this contingent io 
eight men, just sufficient for hdp with well-digging and 
loading en route, and as a nucleus for prospective excava¬ 
tion work at the other end. 

The selection and equipping of the men during the one 
day's halt at Shahyar proved no easy affair ; for the rumours 
about our expedition had been sufficiently deterrent to 
make it hard for the village head-men who had to furnish 
their quota to find acceptable men. At first they tried 
to pass off helpless persons, physically unfit for such 
a journey or else without adequate clothing and food 
supplies- 1 he men picked out at last were sturdy enough 
m body ; but, in spite of ample advances and the assurance 
of very hberal wages, they were so dismayed at the prospect 
that, when their district officer came to pay me his irc 
momal visit, they all fell to praying on their knees for 
release from dreaded suficringu and certain disaster. 

Luckily the energetic young Mandarin was a man of 
the right stuff. He reassured them by emphasizing my 
proved knowledge of desert travel and my determination 
to look after their comfort and safety, and in addition 
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promised to exempt their families from ail corv£es [or Lhe 
year. Chang Ta-jdn spoke Russian quite well—he had 
learned the language during a long stay at Mukden—and 
could make out with ease my in tended route from the 
Russian map of Turkestan I showed him. Perhaps it was 
as well Lhat he could form no adequate idea of its difficulties. 

In spite of all my efforts and those of my energetic 
factotum Ibrahim Beg, the multifarious preparations were 
not completed until late at night. But the morning after 
that busy day's halt saw' the fully equipped caravan started. 
The fifteen camels we took with us were by no means too 
many, considering that sis weeks’ food supplies had to be 
carried for a party counting altogether twenty men, and 
that at least eight animals would be needed for the carriage 
of Ice to provide a reserve of drinking water. Once in the 
desert everybody had to walk, though J had rather rashly 
agreed to take four ponies along in order to assure greater 
mobility for my Indian assistants and myself after we should 
have reached the Kenya River. 

Our route Jay first in the tract of Chimen, where for 
nearly thirteen miles we passed through patches of cultiva¬ 
tion alternating with scrubby steppe of equally fertile soil, 
but left untilled owing to want of water. Abandoned fields 
and canals corroborated the local statements Lhat irrigation 
had become increasingly difficult over this area during Lhe 
Last ten or fifteen years. Thu people of Chimen assured 
me that the increase of * new land ’ in the south-western 
part of the Kuchar oasis, with the consequent greater 
demand for canal water, was the chief cause why the 
river flowing from that side towards Shahyar now failed 
to fill their old irrigation cuts It was curious to learn how 
the Chimen fanners had fought these adverse conditions, 
partly by shifting their fields to areas which the canals can 
feed even at a lower level, atid partly by converting arable 
ground Into pasture. As we approached the riverine belt 
of the 1 .trim, fenced sheep-runs, which 1 had seen nowhere 
else in Turkestan, became frequent. 

Then behind a narrow line of dimes we struck the big 
bed of the Tarim. The river, hard frozen, now filled two 
channels 300 and < 20 yards across; but the total width of 
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the bed was nearly three miles, attesting the enormous 
volume of the summer floods. After a few miles along the 
right bank lined with fine Tughrak jungle, we halted for 
the night at the few scattered houses of Peres where some 
graziers live in comparative comfort. These homesteads, 
the last I was to see before Kenya, seemed a good illus¬ 
tration of the difference in economic conditions prevailing 
north and south of the Taklamakan, The sheep-farmers 
here had adopted an almost settled mode of life, while the 
nomadic herdsmen in the south had scarcely as yet learned 
to seek shelter in reed-huts. I did not grudge my servants 
their warm quarters in the head-man's best room, fitted with 
plentiful felts and quilts, and boasting even of a tasteful 
cotton-print dado. But for my own part I found pleasure in 
the thought that it would be more than 300 miles to the 
nearest house south. 

From there we marched on January 29th under old 
Khaki's guidance south-westwards, and after moving all 
day through a belt of luxuriant Toghrak jungle and reed- 
beds reached after nightfall the shepherds* camp known as 
Samsak-daryast, which was to serve as our starting-point, 
Wild as the place looked in the light of our bonfires, R 
offered a welcome supply of dried green reeds for the 
camels and ponies, the last treat of any sort they were to 
enjoy lor a long time. The purchase of four sheep, by no 
means as fat as one might have expected in such fine 
jungle grazing, completed our commissariat arrangements. 

Next morning we began the journey southwards; but 
the time had not yet come when we should have to steer by 
the compass only. A broad belt of jungle watered at times 
by floods from the Tarim still separated tis from the desert, 
and here we had to take the supply of ice which was an 
essential safeguard for the crossing before us. After cover¬ 
ing about ten miles through forest and strips of tamarisk- 
covered sand, Tokhla, Khalil’s thick-headed son, who was at 
this point acting as our guide, turned off to the south-west, 
and by nightfall brought us to the promised [>oob in & net¬ 
work of deep-cut dry river beds. The spot was called Luk- 
cbikte by the shepherds who, as broad sheep tracks showed, 
resort to it regularly while grazing flocks in these arid jungles. 
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The pools, fully twenty-five feet or so below the level of the 
surrounding ground, did not look very inviting, with shores 
of black hard-trodden mud and a tangled, mass of decayed 
reeds. But the water in a rough well constructed by 
their side proved quite fresh, and the supply of ice was 
abundant, Flood-water did cot appear to have reached 
this point for long years ; yet the water left behind in this 
deepest part of the ravine had not dried up or turned salt. 
The explanation, no doubt, lay in the pools being fed 
periodically by underground drainage. 

The cutting of ice went on all through Lhe night and 
early morning, and it was not till 10 a.m. that we could set 
out with eight huge bags duly filled and loaded on as many 
camels. All the camels received here their last watering, 
six to eight bucketfuls making up the regulation drink' 
in winter before a long journey through waterless ground. 
Tokhta s r6le as .guide had come to an end ; for we now 
shaped our course by the compass due south until we 
should strike the Kerjya River delta. After about six 
miles we emerged from the last strip of forest upon an 
old river bed, narrow and winding, known as Achchik 
Darya, It held no ice where we passed it, only luxuriant 
beds of Kumushx From old Khalil, who caught us up in 
die morning, and who insisted upon accompanying us so 
far, 1 learned that until about ten years before the bed had 
been filled by flood-water from the Tarim. Now it no 
longer reached it, and the flourishing lines of wild poplars 
were likely to turn before many years into dead forest or 
■ kbtek,' 

A short halt enabled Khali! to give us his last farewell 
and blessing. He gave it with more ceremony than I 
should have expected for the occasion, turning towards 
Mecca in a long prayer, and the men all joining loudly 
in the * Aman,' From Khotan to Lop-nor l had made more 
than one start into desert quite as forbidding, without ever 
witnessing such a display of emotion. But along the Tarim 
even reputed hunters are rather tame people, unaccustomed 
to the wilds, and the Shahyar men showed plainly how- 
afraid they were of the venture, 1 could not instil into 
their timid souls that adventurous curiosity which had so 
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often secured me willing followers from the southern edge 
of the Taklamakan. But 1 felt grateful for the fatalistic 
submission which made them accept the situation without 
further remonstrance, in spite of all misgivings. 

Once across the dry river the dunes were not slow to 
appear, but scattered Toghraks and plentiful scrub grew 
between them. I was surprised to note the numerous fresh 
tracks of wild camels. Evidently they were not much 
afraid of the prowess of the Shahyar hunters. Where 
the zone of occasional reed growth seemed to end we 
decided to hah for the night, so as to give the camels their 
last chance of some grazing* There was not a man in the 
party with professional desert experience. So it fell upon 
me to look out for a likely spot where water might be 
reached by digging. Below a tamarisk cone the soil felt 
damp, and a well sunk here through unfrozen clay reached 
subsoil water at only five feet. It tasted salt* as was to be 
expected so close to the riverine belt, but was just drinkable 
for the ponies. 

I had warned our camel-men against the risk of the 
animals straying where wild camels and more tempting 
grazing were so near, hut in vain. The baggage was 
ready for lading before 8 A.M.. but the hired camels had 
absconded about dawn, and their owner was late in pursuing 
them. I had to send out wily Hassan Akhim to help in 
the tracking, and even with his help the fugitives were not 
brought back for three hours. The day's march was dius 
short, but proved tiring. The dunes rose rapidly to over 
twenty feet, and we had not yet got accustomed to long 
tramps in soft sand. After we had surmounted a great 
ridge of sand stretching from east to west, the height of 
individual dunes sank, and on bare patches of ground be¬ 
tween them the handy Sagsag plant showed itself frequently. 

Then came a fresh belt of closely packed dunes now 
forty to fifty feet high, which would have been still harder 
to cross had not their crest-line been also the direction of 
our advance. The convex side of the dunes generally faced 
to the west, a proof of the prevailing east winds. The 
camels under their heavy loads could not on such ground 
cover more than a mile and a half per hour. So after a 
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short march of only a little over ten miles we were obliged 
to pitch camp in the midst of towering dunes. Luckily 
here, too, depressions showing damp soil were frequent, and 
the well we dug in one of them yielded water at five and a 
half feet, somewhat less brackish than at the previous camp, 
but too scanty to save much of our ice. 

Next day, February 2 nd, we had a desolate march 
tmder a grey sky heavy with clouds, amidst high hare 
dunes rolling on all sides like the waves of a 'choppy' 
sea. The first five miles lay over a regular Da wan of 
closely packed ridges rising to fifty and eight)' feet above 
the rare depressions, 11 was well that 1 could encourage my 
men by pointing to signs of moisture in Lhe latter. With 
some relief, too, we sighted towards the evening two big 
Da wans to the south-west and south-east, perhaps marking 
the last offshoots of the high ridges of sand which flanked 
the course of the Keriya River, The dunes grew perfectly 
bare after about ten miles, and the apprehension about fuel 
obliged us to stop at the first dead tamarisk cone we 
encountered. In a crater-like depression a well was dug 
which at a depth of only five feet gave us water sufficient 
for the men and ponies with only a slight taste of saltness. 

Next morning, after three miles' weary tramp along the 
crests of huge dunes (Fig, 2S1), we emerged upon a broad 
belt of living poplars and tamarisks. It was a strange 
sight, this strip of vegetation stretching away to the north- 
north-east for at Last six miles, and for two mure to south- 
South-west It took us nearly a mile to cross it. The 
trees were all growing on small sand-cones, as I had seen 
them often in the desert beyond the Niya and Endere 
Rivers. 1 he dunes between were like dwarfs by the side 
of the mighty swellings of bare drift sand we had jusi 
crossed, T he direction of this jungle belt was clearly the 
same as that of the lowest Keriya River. 

Alter we had crossed it, a thin line of Jiving trees still 
remained in view both on our right and left, though at a 
distance. They helped to keep up the spirits of our hapless 
Shafiyar men, who no longer believed that they were being 
led to their doom, but fondly fancied the Keriya River to be 
quite near. It cost me some effort to undeceive them. 
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After we had crossed a small area of Toghraks here all 
dead, the dunes rose once more to over thirty feel, blit 
tamarisks grew plentifully between them. So when we 
halted in the evening by Lite side of a big tamarisk-covered 
cone we had fuel in plenty. 

The well 1 had dug led through hard-frozen damp sand 
to water at a depth of only three anti a half feet, and the 
water was now perfectly sweet. So there was contentment 
throughout the camp. There was nothing to eat for the 
camels, except bits from some huge cakes of bread I got 
baked for them. This emergency treat was repeated 
subsequently whenever we got water enough for the 
purpose It was amusing to watch how fond my burly 
camels grew of their bread. By giving them the pieces 
with my own hand I made a rapid advance in their friend¬ 
ship. Willingly they would now let me stroke them instead 
of meeting my friendly attentions, as so often before, with 
surly grunts and unmannerly spitting. 

Our march on February 4th seemed easy ; for the dunes 
soon sank to a modest height, eight to ten feet, and onlv 
two Dawans were encountered on the fourteen miles’ march 
to the south. Even over them there was good going. 
Up to the middle of the march moist depressions showed 
here and there amidst the dunes, and wells could have 
been dug with ease. Dead Kuimtsh showing on bare 
patches of ground close to living tamarisks also seemed a 
hopeful sign. But as we marched on, the number of dead 
trees and bushes increased, while living Toghraks were now 
rarely within view. The ground, where dear of dunes, had 
changed to hard clay, and l was not surprised when at the 
place where the dusk obliged us to halt, our attempt to 
reach water by digging proved fruitless. The well was 
sunk at the most likely spot, in a hollow below a big 
Toghrak still living ; but after a shaft had been sunk to a 
depth of fully fifteen feet the sand still felt so dry that the 
work had to be abandoned. Evidently the subsoil water 
from which the roots of this veteran drew their nourishment 
was still far below this level. So the Shahyar men once 
more grew despondent. 

Next morning by daybreak I marched off ahead of the 
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caravan with a few men in order to dig a well en route as 
soon as favourable ground should oher. Bui the eagerly 
desired chance failed completely, 1 he dunes kept high 
and closely fucked all day long. Even dead poplars were 
rarely met with ; but in the few groups we passed, they 
stood in a clear line from north to south just as they would 
grow along a water-course having that bearing. Eroded 
banks of clay which cropped up here and there on 
ground not smothered by dunes invariably showed the 
same direction. There could be no doubt that the waters 
of the Keriya River had at an early age reached this point 
and determined ihelr bearing. 

But vainly did 1 look out for any sign of our nearing the 
actual river delta. From a Da wan some fifty feet high 1 
made out a line of scattered Toghraks still alive, far away 
to the south. When we reached them after a total tramp 
of fourteen miles, the sand around proved so high that 
"well-digging was hopeless. Droppings of wild camels 
near the trees were plentiful; but they seemed old, as were 
also the few tracks of camels we had come across since 
the previous day. The grating-places of these animals 
were manifestly still distant, 

It was sad to watch the depressed look in tile men's 
laces as they came up two hours later and found that my 
advance guard's halt meant no water Only sturdy and 
experienced Lai Singh kept up reliance in our route and 
refrained from any sign of anxiety. Of course, when we 
were moving ahead and far from the others we did not hide 
from each other that tilings were beginning to took serious 
for our poor ponies. A mile and a half more was covered 
that evening, and then we had to halt for the night amidst 
dismal dunes rising to thirty feet and more. The last 
night’s temperature had dropped to twenty-eight degrees 
of frost. So we were glad to have at least plentiful fuel 
in the debris of ancient poplars, fallen who could say how 
many centuries ago. Our water-supply had now been 
reduced to three large bags and two galvanized iron tanks 
full of ice. Still, with all care for economy, 1 thought it 
right to let each of the ponies have a pint of water. 

It was a poor night's rest for me, for the anxiety to 
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beyond the well was more desolate than any previously 
encountered. A perfect sea of high and absolutely barren 
sand stretched southwards, bordered only by huge Da wans 
co the south-east and south-west. Leaving Ibrahim Beg 
behind with a few' men to complete the filling of the Mus- 
sucks and to bring them into camp later, I hurried ahead 
to catch up the caravan. In the midst of high dunes 1 
passed a broad hollow where Kumusb white and brittle 
with age covered the banks of clay in profusion. L was 
manifestly an ancient terminal lagoon, But how many 
centuries might have passed since it last held water ? 
Three or four days' marching would certainly be needed 
before we could hope to reach the actual death-bed of the 
river. Yet as a greeting from the belt of vegetation which 
lines it, the winds had carried towards us the delicate hair¬ 
like spores of living reeds. I remembered how* on the 
march through the llop-nor Desert this floating * Pakawash 1 
had been the first sign of 'nearing land,' and took it as 
a good omen that little (lakes of it had gathered under¬ 
neath id most every dead reed stalk now encountered. 

The track which La! Singh had followed under my 
instructions to S. 190' W„ kept steadily rising over broad 
rolling dunes, and after about ten miles ascended the 
shoulder of a mighty ridge of sand culminating at a height 
of about three hundred feet. 1 caught up the camels just 
as they were rounding the ridge only a hundred feet or so 
below the bold line of its summit, and almost at the same 
time saw to my delight a broad valley-like belt of dead 
forest and living tamarisks stretching away below to south- 
south-west. The high sands we had just crossed and this 
continuous stretch of dead jungle agreed well with the 
description Hedin had recorded of the ground where on 
his march from the south he had finally lost touch with 
the dr)' river bed marking the former extension of the 
river. I felt, indeed, almost assured of having hit the very 
point which his map shows as Camp xxiv. 

It seemed like a triumphant vindication of the accuracy 
of Hedin in mapping and of our own steering ; vet as 1 
look back to tt now, it was too accurate to be true. The 
mere sight of the d;irk belt of vegetation put fresh heart 
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into the men. Our hapless ' YoJ-begt ' (' road-master ’), as 
the Shahyar people euphemistically styled him, Khalirs 
weak-kneed son, who ever since the previous vain search 
for water had kept bewailing ' A tarn, atam' (‘Father* 
father ), as if he were a mere boy instead of a man of forty- 
five, now revived like a half-withered sprig put into water. 

When we had descended from the Da wan there was, 
indeed, good cause lor rejoicing. Amidst low dunes and 
tamarisk cones we came upon a regular grove of fine old 
Toghraks, some living, some dead. Here camp was pitched; 
and before dusk had settled, Hassan Akhun, whom I had 
told oil to search what unmistakably was an old river bed 
marked by eroded clay banks, came back with hysterical 
shouts of elation. At a point some eleven feet below the 
level of the nearest bank, the surface of the sand was in 
truth hard frozen, and when this had been hewn through 
with some trouble it needed only digging to a depth °Cif 
scarcely more than four feet to give us water. It tasted 
delightfully fresh, but once again it gathered but slowly. 

However, we had a whole night lo fill kettles and 
buckets. Contentment was great that evening throughout 
the camp It seemed as if our main troubles were now 
ended. I hud a huge dead tree turned into a bonfire to 
guide Ibrahim Beg, and warmed myself by its blaze until 
I could retire to my little tent. The night promised lo be 
coM. under a sky at fast perfectly clear of clouds, and, in 
lact, I registered next morning a minimum of thirty-seven 
degrees of frost. My chief treat that cheerful evening was 
ii wash, such as 1 had been sadly obliged to forgr* for 
days. From the mens camp fire came sounds of a * ftabab * 
they had brought along from Shahyar to console them- 
k!»cs with in die wilderness (Fig. 2 7 S). Under die slress 
si I l Weii k $ marches its merry strings had remained 
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Our journey was resumed in good spirits on the morning 
of February - 7th. I f we were right in the position assigned 
to our cam ping-ground we ought to reach the grazing- 
ground of Kush lash, where Hedin found the river ending, 
in three days. Shaping our course upon this assumption 
we steered west-by-south, and after passing for some five 
miles through regular thickets of dead trees between high 
bare ridges, emerged on more open ground, where dunes 
were quite low and live tamarisks plentiful. 

Here we picked up a dry river bed, well defined in 
some places, but elsewhere again completely smothered by 
drift sand (Fig. 282). After a few miles it became con¬ 
tinuous. its width varying from sixty to a hundred yards, 
and its depth from twenty to thirty feet. For a distance of 
eleven miles we steadily followed this winding river course, 
and then tried to cut off a great bend by going due south. 
The result was that, after some three miles progress 
through dead forest, we found ourselves between two huge 
accumulated ridges of drift sand, with no trace of the river 
bed that was to guide us. and not a single living tree in 
sight. 

We were, by the showing of our plane-table, still a long 
way north of latitude 39 - where the waters of the river 
lose themselves in the sand, and our chance of getting 
water by wells depended entirely on following some dry 
bed receiving the drainage from the terminal river course. 
The safest plan was to regain the old river bed we had 
left, before it was too late. So with beasts and men much 
fatigued—even the hard-marching Lai Singh had dropped 
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behind this day—the high Dawan to our right was climbed. 
The view from the top in the evening light was depressing. 
1 q east. west, and south alike there extended with bewilder¬ 
ing uniformity vast stretches of dead forest, tamarisk cones, 
and intervening ridges of sterile sand. 

It was clear that we were now in the ancient dried-up 
delta, which had once seen the death-struggle of the 
Keriya River. But which oi the man} dry beds that Jay 
hidden in this strangely oppressive wilderness of dead 
jungle was the ore leading to the actual river end ? My 
sec rut apprehension that our real trouble would begin on 
reaching this dead delta was about to be fully verified. 
It was as if, after navigating an open sea, we had reached 
the treacherous marsh-coast of a tropical delta without 
any lighthouses or landmarks to guide us into the right 
channel. W ith those doubts weighing heavily on my mind 
i descended south-westwards in the hope of again striking 
the bed we had followed during the morning. But growing 
darkness obliged us to halt before we could locate it. 

1 he following morning opened more hopefully after 
a night of worrying doubts. When day broke tt was 
found that the depression where we had camped formed 
part of the old river bed we had tried to regain, and which 
we decided to follow southward. For about three miles 
we succeeded, as its course, though buried in places under 
heavy sand, could generally be made out by the rows of 
doad Toghraks lining the banks (Fig. 28$). But farther on 
all trace of it vanished in a maae of dunes and dead forest. 
The landscape was singularly flat and open. But as far as 
the eye would carry there extended the same desolate grey 
screen of dead jungle. To the south it seemed thicker 
than behind us; but this difference soon proved an optical 
illusion, due to the shadows cast northward by the shrivelled 
trees and bushes. Only to the west far away there 
showed ridges of bare sand ; their bright yellow was almost 
a relief to the eye wearied by the dismal greyish brown of 
the dead scrub. 

With nothing to guide us in this never-ending delta 
I was particularly anxious to make sure at least of our 
latitude. A mid-clay observation was the simplest process 
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to ascertain this, and luckily all clouds had now disappeared 
for some days past. So Lai Singh was left behind with 
the theodolite near a row of tamarisk-covered hillocks we 
passed, at 11 a. it., while 1 pushed on to the south. The 
Shahyar men had again become very downcast, and Lhe 
increasing frequency of wild camels' droppings failed to 
rouse confidence. Luckily the going was easy, the dunes 
being quite low. After nine miles from our last camp I 
found myself suddenly on the left bank of a wide river bed, 
cut to a depth of twenty or thirty feet and only partially 
filled by dunes. 1 ts breadth was more than j 50 yards. 

Deep hollows showed here and there at its bottom 
below banks of hart! mud. and one of these tempted me 
to try digging a well. The camels were far behind, and 
thus no time would be lost if we failed. To my delighted 
surprise the men after a lew feet struck what felt like 
damp sand, and as the digging continued with vigour in 
spite of the threatening vicinity of a big dune, water was 
at last reached at a depth of fourteen feet. But it oozed 
out very slowly, and the sand of the sides for several feel 
from the bottom kept falling in. The whole of the well 
led through fine river sand, and 1 kept wondering how 
long this would hold under the pressure of the dune 
which towered above the mouth at the distance ot only 
a few feet. The subsoil water thus reached was some 
forty feet below the level of the nearest bank. 

The caravan was. of course, halted in spite of the short¬ 
ness of the day’s march, for such a chance was not lightly 
to be missed. Not till late in the evening had water 
gathered sufficiently for the immediate need of all; and, 
in spite of men being kept ill work in batches all through 
the night, only four half-tilled Mussucks were ready by 
daybreak, and the ponies got but a tew* glassfuls. 

Our inarch on February 9th opened hopefully. The 
discovery of water seemed to justify confidence in our dry 
river bed as the right guide : and the imposing width with 
which it stretched ahead, two to three hundred yards broad, 
and for some miles almost straight, gave a sense of space 
and freedom (Fig. 284), The tracks of wild camels 
frequently crossed the flat sands filling the bed. But more 
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curious was the finding of a worked Hint on a patch of bare 
clay. It was a clear proof that this desolate region had 
known human beings at least in the Stone Age. The 
river vanished after some four miles under smothering 
dunes; but passing through dead forest and low tamarisk 
cones due south we found ourselves suddenly back again 
on its bank. As we followed it farther living poplars 
increased in such number by its banks that even the low- 
spirited Shahyar men began to believe in our nearing the 
real river end. The appearance of dead reeds in thick 
beds was greeted with elation, and one of the Shahyar men 
triumphantly picked up a piece of charred wood, the first 
proof, we thought, of man's near presence. 

Yet this glimmer of confidence did not last long. 
When after crossing a great bend of the river through 
dead forest we touched it again on the east bank, the look 
of the bed was more desolate than ever. We had now 
closely approached the latitude where, according to Hedin's 
map, the actual river with its jungle belt ended," Yet vainly 
did we look out for the live reeds and scrub which our 
camels were needing so badly. Huge dunes rolled across 
the deep bed of the river, fully four hundred yards across 
where we halted, and the patches of day emerging between 
them were perfectly dry. 

The attempt to dig a well proved fruitless. The hired 
camels were showing signs of exhaustion. Our own were 
far bigger and better adapted far desert work—were they 
not bred in the Kenya jungle, and probably distant kindred 
of the wild camels with the tracks of which we were now 
so familiar? Yet even they felt the pinch, and used to 
approach me with pathetic appeals for bread. How glad 
should I have been to afford them a really good treat of this 
cherished luxury! But a ten-pound loaf disappeared only 
too quickly among these seven hungrily gaping mouths, 
and onr supply of Hour and water for baking with was 
getting too low far such additional customers. 

I ebruary joth was a day full of anxious uncertainty. 
After little more than a mile on our march southward the 
rtver bed. so imposing before, became completely buried 
under big dunes. As we moved on all trace of living 
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vegetation vanished Even the tamarisks on their sand- 
cones were all dead. The approach of sterile and forbidding 
ridges of sand from the east decided me, after some lour 
miles, to steer to the south-west. This brought us, after a 
time, back again to living tamarisk scrub in a depression. 
But this was so closely hemmed in by big sand-cones that 
it lonked like a veritable trap in this treacherous dead 
delta, The thought struck me in this sombre maze how 
much better tt w r ouid be to face a sea of dunes, barren 
but open, if our supplies and the animals' strength should 
give out before water was reached. 

In a gloomy hollow between two high tamarisk cones 
the men thought they could discover traces of moisture in 
the sand, -So a party was left behind under Ibrahim Beg's 
direction to try and dig a well. 1 myself had my hopes 
roused far more by the wide view which from the top ol a 
high ridge suddenly opened over sandy jungle to the south. 
We had only covered eleven miles, when the sight of 
many line Toghraks still alive made the camel-men eagerly 
plead for a halt. The heaps of dry leaves beneath the 
trees would offer some grazing Lor the poor beasts. '1 here 
could be no doubt Lhat the spot was a regular leeding- 
grouud for wild camels. Their tracks were exceedingly 
frequent among the trees, and some looked perfectly fresh. 
Most were pointing southwards, and there, wc concluded, 
must be the water whence the animals had come from. 
But how far might it be yet ? 

For our ponies and canids the need of water was now- 
pressing. So Naik Ram Singh and myself set out in 
different directions lq seek lor likely places to dig a well. 
The rows of big Toghraks all aligned from north to south 
gave a park-like look 10 the sandy jungle ; but though I 
struck another broad river bed before I had gone a mile or 
so southward, no damp spot could be found anywhere at 
its bottom. From a high tamarisk cone on the bank I was 
scanning the horizon dark with scrub and Toghraks, and 
yet without any encouraging sign, when I heard the Naik 
shouting from a distance. He had an exciting tale to 
tell when he came up panting, His search for moist sand 
had been as futile as mine: but, going to the south-east, 
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he had come across what seemed almost belter—the foot¬ 
prints of mo men. 

I hastened, of course, back with the Naik, and soon 
verified his discovery. There could he no doubt that wt 
had before us the track of two men, faint or effaced in some 
places, but clear enough where scrub or low dimes had 
afforded shelter. The footprints led to a high cone com¬ 
manding a wide view of the jungle. The hunters— for 
clearly such the men must have been—had ascended it for 
a look-out, since their footsteps turned ihence sharply 10 the 
south-east. They now followed closely the track of some 
camels, no doubt the game they had been looking out for 
t was getting dark before we could trace their tracks 
much farther. But I had seen enough to convince me 
that we could not do better on the morrow than try and 
fo.low the footprints back to where the hunters must have 
camped. 1 he only question was: had they come from a 
well or the aver or had they brought ice to their last 
camping-place. There were no questions of this sort to 
damp the joy of our people in camp. Ibrahim Hep had 
just brought in the men who hud vainly laboured at a 
wen down lo , depth of sixteen feet The great news wc 
could give was the beat antidote for the resulting dejection, 
borne had, evidently, made up their mind that they would 
never reach the abode of men—or water—again in life 1 
Only the poor ponies, for which we could spare no drink 
from the half-filled Mussueks of our last well, remained 
wtLhout cheer ihat evening. 

Unusual alacrity prevailed on the morning of February 
nth throughout the camp, and by rousing Ibrahim Be? 
at 4 A.M I managed to get the camels to move off before 
sunrise. Hie hillock which the two hunters had ascended 
was soon reached, and taking the cleverest of the ixirtv 
ahead we set out to track the footprints along the route 
they had come. It proved an exciting and bv no means 
easy task. Wherever they ted atoni; the creai ,,r ,i ’ ~ 

or on the lee slope, the traces bad befome Faint and otea 
completely effaced. Some two miles to the south they 
disappeared m a tangle of dead brushwood. Tim- tAckl 
of wild camels were here exceedingly numerous, and a^ 
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most of these seemed to come from the south or south- 
south-west, parallel to the river bed, we thought it best 
to continue in that direction. We had not gone more 
than a mile when shouts from some of the men who had 
spread out in line for a wider search told us that the track 
had been picked up again. This time the footprints led 
dose along the traces of two camels, and as the camels’ 
feet had left depressions in the sand less easily effaced, 
the tracking once more became easier. So the chase went 
on quite merrily for miles. The camels and their pursuers 
had followed no straight line, but crossed the old river bed 
again and again. The dunes which had in most places 
smothered this made heavy going; and what with the 
many climbs up steep slopes of sand and the hard marching 
of so many days with scant rations of water, our human 
pack hecame sadly straggling. Only Ibrahim Beg kept 
steadily up with me. 

A curious change in the colour of the dunes in and 
along the river bed, non' more greyish than yellow, at 
first roused hopes that the real river was near. Just thus 
the high sand had looked near Kara-dong and along the 
Khotan Darya near Rawak. But this illusion vanished as 
the number of live Toghraks steadily decreased on the banks. 
Amidst the dead forest extending on the east bank we 
came at last upon a sign of life, but of life which might 
have passed away long centuries ago. Three Toghrak 
stems roughly cut as if for supporting a roof probably 
marked an old shepherds shelter. But the posts were 
quite white and fissured with age and exposure. Close 
by the men discovered on a patch of ground, left bare of 
sand, what seemed to be cow dung. But there was no 
antiquarian test to gauge the age of such relics and the 
period when herdsmen had lived here. 

After about nine miles we again came upon a group of 
fine old Toghraks still alive. Here we lost the hunters' 
footprints, and when my breathless human pack had 
spotted them again, the track to our dismay took a decided 
turn 10 the south-east amidst barren dunes. There was 
no 1 Kbtek' here to shelter the footprints, and the search 
for them became so difficult, and the took of the sandy 
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waste so discoursing, that after a couple of miles we 
decided to resume our southward course as the safest. 
Uver high ridges of sand we regained the bed followed 
c uring ihe morning, But shortly afterwards all traces of 
H disappeared under heavy dunes. 

The Shahyar men, now that the hopeful excitement of 

" or V uC ' fudged on more heavily than 
t0 ° h:St tJie depressing effect of the death-bound 
waste through which we now steered bv the compass 
High Mud^ones with dead tamarisk dumps on the^op 
closed m around us. Nowhere a living bush or tree 
\^nly ] climbed up the sand cones ancf ridges to catch 
a glimpse of the river bed which we had been following 

abandoned 0 all I hS** ^ and 1 hati aim ™ 

abandoned all hope of securing a few living Toghraks for 
our poor camels to Teed upon, the screen of de 2 tamarisk 
cones opened, and we emerged once more on a short reach 
of open river bed. Was it the same we had fXwSt 

2 L?"a u * ““^t f this confusing dcse* 

f | ■, little enough it mattered as things no\v stood 
A look at the few patches of hard clayey soil ex nosed tn 
he bed showed that there was no hope if reuSKtS 

j' " ■ . ' el ,he mcn ' driven by thirst, settled down in sullen 
despair ,o digging a well. After eight feet or 2 ," p ^ce 
of moisture appeared, and the work was stopped. 
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Jt was a dismal camp. There was nothing for the camels 

he balks rfTT" of f fe V W Toghraks still alive Lv 
the banks, Glad I was that the patient, hardy animals, 

iipoii the strength of which our safety depended took 

^lT iS 1 h;,d ct ' 1 for them! & *&m£ 

sap in the latter was refreshing. Even our hard-tried 

SStf 1 whlcl J h ;‘ J tasted no for three days, munched 
this stnmgc f Crider greedily; 

1 he time had now come when a final effort became 
imperative to locate the actual river and f „ c h Z 

thr^ h y S t ft COUrSe 0ptn was 10 reconnoitre straight 
through to the east and west, and with a view to £if J 

Zir arran t?T 1CntS for the <%. We should 

march due south for another eight miles or so, and after 

set ' l Z l jd * ude Ul Sitl S h myself would 
et In opposite directions with food for throe da vs ,„i 

53? no kk - • I! >' har<) ra3rehi "s« SMS 

extend our reconnaissances some twemv-five miles toeast 

whtrHhe me " iU P hours to the camp 

n the men and animals were to rest. Then the whole 

m HwTor wdL^ * whtrever We m % hl have Water 

Three much-reduced bags and two iron tanks of ice 
!S P human^ t r ir ***&■**?&’ sufficient to see 

davs back w!rrL eh r S | i!C ™T *V * "“ bnS) ilS f ° r *«*« 

aik. Wort kept limited to about one pint pordirm for 

SJS , ' *?V Sm , a " ™° U * h a llo wa dct;, considering 

self restrain ^*; had if ^ P^parcd with it. With some 
Self restraint it just allayed the worst of thirst, bin how 
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was one to preach restraint to weary and ini provident 
people like our Shahyar men ? Some of them quaffed off 
their water ration almost as soon as it had Uteri ^ won red 
into their gourds. I felt more pity for the poor dumb 
pontes which now showed signs of real distress, and was 
glad when we managed to squeeze out of the frozen 
Mussucks a glassful of muddy liquid for each of them— 
all that was left of the water brought away from the last 
well. For ‘ Dash.' alert and unconcerned as ever, a saucerful 
spared from my cup of tea was fortunately quite sufficient, 
and this faithful companion caused mt no special anxiety. 
But the ponies would soon succumb if water was not 
reached, and I counted the cartridges in the holster of 
my revolver to make sure of the means for putting them 
out of pain tf the time came. 

It was an anxious night for me. The disposition of 
the Shahyar men had grown so disquieting that special 
precautions seemed advisable to prevent a rush upon our 
ice-supply. The ice-bags had been carefully sewn up and 
stacked with the iron tanks close to Lai Singh's tent. Twice 
before midnight 1 approached to make sure that ihe precious 
store was safe, and had the satisfaction of being challenged 
by the ever watchful and resolute Surveyor. That 1 Had 
an assistant so energetic and cheerful by my side was a 
comfort for which I never felt so grateful as during this 
trying lime. 

I was awake soon after 3 a.jl ; and long before day¬ 
break we might have started, had not desjiair and unreason¬ 
ing fear driven the Shahyar men into an attempt at 
ill-disguised mutiny. When the camels ought to ‘ have 
been loaded, they crowded before me and in menacing 
tones declared their refus.il to march wit)) us any farther 
Thought of flight northward had been tempting them for 
days past into what was bound to prove their destruction 
This I knew only too well, and explained that they could 
not possibly hnd their way hack to the Tarim in safety 
and threatened to use force against any one attempting 
such foolish desertion. Amongst other arguments 1 told 
them that it was only in their own interest that I refused 
to discharge them ; for otherwise we should profit by their 
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departure, as our toe-supply would last much longer without 
them. Whether it was some comprehension of the justice 
of my arguments, or merely the fear of force, the men fell 
to their tasks again, but with sullen looks betraying some¬ 
thing akin to desperation. Tukhta, old Khalil's son,, cut 
the most miserable figure of all. 

I I tad decided to again steer due south, and a conspicuous 
ridge of high sand sighted the previous evening in that 
direction served as a useful landmark. Leaving Naik 
Ram Singh and Jasvant Singh, both armed, in charge 
of the baggage and of all the men except two needed 
for the plane- table and cyclometer, I pushed ahead with 
Lai Singh. After two miles or so the dry bed dropped 
away to our right. Tracks of hares had been frequent 
among the Toghraks, all coming from the south. Was it 
thither that the animals went for water ? But our hopes 
had been disappointed too often for us to put faith in such 
signs. 

Then we emerged on a wide depression covered with 
low bare dunes, Here in long rows stood small Toghraks 
which had died while still young, just as 1 had seen them 
seven years before near the site of Kara-tlong, along side 
channels which the Keriya River had deserted at no distant 
period. The sight of some trees still living, not on the 
usual sand’Cones, but growing on almost level ground, 
instilled in me for a moment something like hope. But 
soon the outlook became more depressing than ever. Big 
barren dunes rose before us in a chain running approximately 
south-west, and only at rare intervals there emerged between 
them the dreary cones with a tangle of dead tamarisk. 

I had hoped against hope that the ridge once ascended 
would show us ground where I could leave our camp with 
some chance of subsistence for the camels which had 
practically fasted for a fortnight. But the view which 
opened before me was of oppressive desolation. Wide, 
indeed, it was, extending to a broken chain of Daw a ns far 
away on the eastern horizon with a vast valley-like depression 
in from. But in it the eye caught nothing but rolling 
dunes of yellow sand and grey patches of eroded day soil. 
A light haze hung over this forbidding landscape and 
vol. n on 
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strangely /used its colours into deathlike paleness, it 
looked as if ive had now neared the extreme edge of this 
awful sand delta which had held us fast so long. Was it 
to any purpose to reconnoitre the absolute desert east¬ 
wards ? 

But the high ridge of sand which had guided us so far 
now rose quite close on our right, and was too good 
a survey station to he missed. Fully 300 feet high 
it seemed, and the expanse 0/ bare clayey ground at 
its foot, overrun only by low T dunes, made it look still more 
Imposing. The crests of the big dunes forming its base 
rose up steeply, with curves of beautiful sharpness. We 
clambered up in haste to the first shoulder; but the view 
obtained here at about 150 feet above the plain was so 
unpromising that LaJ Singh, w T ho needed time to prepare 
tor his latitude observation at mid-day, descended in dismay. 
I ordered him to move the caravan back for camping to 
where we had left the Iasi Jiving Toghraks, and then alone 
with ' Dash ' hurried up to the summit of the steep slope 
for the sake of assuring my conscience. 

l"rom the top the panorama was grand, but also 
desperate at first sight. ] was searching the ground with 
my prismatic glasses lor indications of living jungle, when 
suddenly to the south-south-east some narrow bands of 
white caught my eye. Looking more closely through the 
binocular I ^ could scarcely believe my eyes when they 
showed me in four distinct places glittering streaks of what 
could only be kz—ar else salt efflorescence. The distance 
was fully four miles, 

\\ hat joy rose in my mind at the chance of finding water 
thus suddenly revealed! h might be that these were the 
four small salt lakes which l iedin had heard of from 
shepherds as situated at the very end of the eastern branch 
of the river. But however undrinkable their water, they 
would if frozen, give us fresh ice. And even if they had 
since dried up completely, they would at least enable us to 
ascertain our position and guide us in the right direction. 
So tn haste I shouted the order to Ibrahim Beg below 
to let the caravan move on. When after taking careful 
bearings of those saving streaks of white J ran down the 
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steep sand slopes and joined the men, all were in high- 
strung excitement. 1 could not restrain myself from 
announcing the hope of finding ice, but I also let them 
know at once that ii might prove but a thin sheet over 
salt water. With the terribly barren desert, before us it 
seemed almost a mockery to call up visions of pure water, 
and I did my best 10 prepare myself and the rest for 
disappointment. 

The whole caravan was now moving ahead at a pace 
such as it had never attained since we entered the 
desert. Even the slowest of the men mounted to the top 
of every high dune which might offer a glimpse. But it 
was only after two miles or so that their impatient rush 
was rewarded by the sight of a streak of what now 
looked decidedly like icc, and could not be a Fata Morgana. 
Yet the sand was as barren as ever, and no trace of vegeta¬ 
tion showed ahead except a few scattered i'oghraks of great 
age. Why should a lakelet, however salt, be without 
the fringe of reeds and scrub which we had invariably 
found about the salt springs and marshes of Lhe Lop-nor 
region ? And then we noticed in the sand plentiful foot¬ 
prints of a small bird which the men knew as living near 
fresh water. 

A mile farther ahead a halt had to be made to unload 
the theodolite needed by Lai Singh for his mid-day observa¬ 
tion, So restless and eager were the men now that I had 
to exert my authority to assure a sufficient number remaining 
to help the Surveyor with the reloading. We had scarcely 
moved ahead more than a few hundred yards when a figure 
was seen running frantically towards us. Il was young 
Turdi, my second camd-man, who had previously broken 
ahead in his eagerness to make sure of the water. What 
he waved in his hands was soon recognized as a big cake 
of ice, and joyful shouts rose at once all along the hurrying 
line of men. 

It was ice, a big sheet of ice, Turdi reported as soon as 
he had recovered breath for articulate speech, and flowing 
through it a current of Fresh water! It was the real river, 
then, we had struck, changed to a new bed in this desolate 
desert. Half a mile farther ahead we should reach it. 
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Quickly all the men were munching the bits of the ice cake 
which Turdi distributed with no small satisfaction. There 
was relief now from all doubts, and shining contentment on 
the faces of the mutineers of the morning. 

The dunes in front of us were so high that we did not 
realize the full width of the river until we almost dropped 
down over the last steep sand slope on to its ice. In 
a glittering sheet of clear ice from one hundred and 
sixty to two hundred yards broad it stretched away to 
the north. For the greatest part the ice formed only a 
thin sheet resting directly on the mud of the bottom. But 
where the current had cut into our bank the water, a couple 
of feet deep, flowed in an open channel about twelve feet 
broad at the rate of about half a yard per second. The 
men rushed down to the brink, and bending down on 
hands and knees took time over their drinks as probably 
never before (Fig. 286). 

Moving down the river I soon found a little bay where 
the dunes had left patches of ground bare, with dead scrub 
and trees, attesting that here, too, the river had once flowed 
long before its latest migration. Here my tent was pitched 
in what 1 called my dead arbour (Fig. 287), Ponies 
and camels all seemed full of life in sight of the glorious 
water, and after having been given a good rest to cool 
down were allowed to drink ad libitum. What a joy it 
was to watch them as they took their long, long draughts 
until they swelled visibly! Then the poor hard-tried 
ponies, which had been thirsting for three days, fell greedily 
to the dry leaves collected for them from" the few live 
Toghraks around. 

k or the camels, which Had ntarched so bravely without 
once tasting water during the last thirteen days and under 
heavy loads (Fig. 285), there was, alas! but the scantiest 
fare within reach. The i oghrsks were too few to satisfy 
their hunger with dry foliage, and even of that hardiest of 
scrubs, the yellow * Kamgbak; which made its appear¬ 
ance at a sheltered inlet, not enough could be found for 
even^ a pretence^ of grazing. Camels, otherwise so little 
discriminating, do not ordinarily touch this terribly drv 
and thorny plant, growing in curious ball-like masses. 
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Bui now, Nassau Akhun assured me. they greedily fell 
upon it. 

As 10 my own treat, tt came when after six days of miss¬ 
ing ablutions 1 could indulge in a tub. Al first it seemed 
an unholy procedure to use precious water in so lavish a 
manner. But when I could at last sit down to my modest 
* Tiffin’ and breakfast combined, the big cups of tea tasted 
doubly refreshing for the libera! wash bestowed upon the 
outer man 



CHAPTER LXXXVN1 

(IV TilE NEW KERJYA RIVER RED 


After the sixteen days' continuous tramp across dunes a 
short halt was imperative for both man and beasL So 
the 13th of February was spent in enjoyable rest at our 
river camp (big. 3S7). There was plenty for us all to do, 
writing up notes for me, and for the men much mend mu’ 
from the camels' ' Shotas to worn-out boots, my own 
included. Delightful peace prevailed, and now that we 
were not ourselves on the move the total absence of life 
was more than ever impressive. Since we left the Tarim 
I had seen no living creature and had grown accustomed 
to a quasi-dtad world. Here, too, by 1 he side of life-giving 
water flowing past us i n abundance, the banks were silent 
and dead- It was quite dear that the ever errant river had 
formed a new bed, ant] that the sands through which it 
flowed had not yet had time to lose their sterility 

Now that the river had been found, the best course 
seemed to follow it upwards. It was sure to bring us 
sooner or later to the belt of living forest where gramg 
would be available fur camels and ponies. The Surveyor’s 
astronomical ob^rvatton had shown that we were still Lne 
way to the north of the latitude of the Kara-dong ruins 
but there was nothing 10 indicate whether the old river bed 
lay to the east or west of our position, liy making recon- 
nmssances m both directions we could, no doubt soon clear 
this up : bm this would have immobilized the c^ na ^d 
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Vegetation, one might have thought, would quickly follow 
the presence of water. Yet not a trace of it could be seen 
until. Lifter some six miles, behind a transverse ridge of dunes 
we came upon a lake-like widening of the hed (Fig- aSS). 

It was evident from its formation that when the river 
had first taken this new course, probably with only a part 
of its volume, its waters had got dammed up here for 
some time. Then when the level of the small lake thus 
formed, about half a mile long and a quarter wide, had 
risen sufficiently, the opposing Hdge of duties was quickly 
worn through and an outlet found to the north. The cut¬ 
ting Jed through dunes fifty to sixty feet high, and the slopes 
were still very steep, I n the lake bed with its soft curving 
shores some small islands of sand had been left, protected 
by old tamarisk growth. And here we came upon the first 
few stalks of living Kumush, 1 had promised for days 
past a reward to whoever should sight it first, and was glad 
enough to pay it to Mullah, our carpenter and scribe com¬ 
bined, who always kept well ahead. 

Hut the hope of jungle near at hand was disappointed. 
For the rest of the march the banks grew, if possible, even 
more sterile. Not a single live Toghrak came in view, and 
barren ridges of sand limited the horizon. Towards the 
end of the day's march small winding inlets or wholly 
detached pools became more frequent | udging from the 
plentiful tracks, they seemed the favourite drinking-places 
of hares, foxes, boars, and other dwellers in the riverine 
jungle. Here a few birds flew past us, the first living 
creatures we had seen for more than a fortnight, and 
just as we halted for camp a flight of wild duck came 
into view keeping northward. Were these hardy winter 
sojourners, or the advance-guard of docks migrating from 
Sub-Himalayan marshes? 

Around our camping - place large dead Toghraks 
abounded. Rut for the camels there was slIII nothing to 
feed upon but thick tufts of Karoghak. It was time 10 
push on to more nourishing pasture. Tile hired camels 
were getting terribly thin, and otic- of them, though carrying 
only a nominal load, was not brought in till a late hour. 
Next morning, on climbing a high ridge of sand a couple 
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of miles farther on t where the river was turning to the 
south-west, we saw at last thick groves of living poplars 
eastwards across the river w amongst ice-covered lagoons 
and river-branches. There was no trace of reeds to tempt 
a crossing. 

On descending we found that the Togbrak jungle 
extended for a short distance to our side of the river. 
11 ere we saw signs, too, of the visits of shepherds, lopped 
branches of poplars, and old sheep droppings. But after 
we had passed for less than a mile through the edge of 
4 sandy jungle area, the river once more entered a £one of 
absolutely barren dunes. The many lake-like inlets of the 
nver here began to be troublesome. The ice was now 
last thawing, and though we could with care just pick our 
way across the lagoons, the camels were forced to great 
detours. From another high sand ridge we ascended ( 
made out what looked like a continuous belt of Tcghraks 
running south at some distance from the right bank of the 
nver. ^ It seemed worth while to abandon our course for 
inis, ji only reeds and scrub could be found there for the 

camels. So in order to prospect we pushed across to the 
right bank. 

The bed hrire was fully 300 yards broad, and the Ice 
had mostly melted along the banks where the water could 
be seen flowing in channels ten to twelve feet broad and 
about three leet deep. Before attempting to cross with 
the camels I was anxious to make sure of the ground 
ahead, bo l hurried eastwards with Ibrahim Beg and a 
Few men. After covering scarcely a mile between dunes 
and cones with live tamarisks we came noon a second h^,-3 



risk. So after wistfully longing for water w 
to feel annoyed by its Overabundance. 


As we resumed our march south the view of the river 
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grew quite imposing. Soon we came to a point where, 
from the top of a ridge covered with living tamarisks, we 
could overlook the parting of no less than three distinct 
branches. The main bed above their junction seemed fully 
three*fourths of a mile broad, and Us ice-sheet shone rosy 
in the setting sun. What a glorious spot for skating this 
would have made a week or so earlier, if 1 had given in to 
my secret wish and burdened my baggage with a pair of 
skates! The ground on our side now seemed to grow 
more open. Amidst the low dunes tamarisk bushes were 
seen growing without the usual cones, and live poplars 
became more and more frequent. Where they first gathered 
into a grove we decided to hah for the night and to give 
our poor beasts the benefit of the dry leaves. 

The morning of February 16th was close and cloudy, 
the minimum temperature of seventeen degrees of frost 
appearing quite warm. We now saw the river some miles 
ahead bend to the south-east and disappear between two 
high ridges of sand. After skirling big lagoons for about 
two miles we came at last upon the first beds of living reeds. 
How the ponies relished the high waving stalks in spite of 
their dryness! A short distance beyond we crossed an old 
dry bed joining in from the south-west, and among the 
Toghraks on its sides the tracks of sheep became numerous. 

Suddenly on ascending the sandy bank a sound struck 
me as of bleating at a distance. None ol the men with 
me had heard it. Yet in their frantic eagerness to come 
into touch with man again they rushed ahead. Soon the 
Mullah was shouting that he bad seen sheep. But no 
other pair of eyes could discern them. The men were 
wavering between hope and despondency when on a 
distant sand hillock I sighted a little black figure. The 
sharp eyes of Ibrahim Beg. whose attention 1 called to it, 
at once recognized that it was a man. 

A shout of joy went up from the men, and now began 
a wild chase which threatened to frighten our game away. 
How should a lonely shepherd of the Kenya River jungle, 
shy folk as I knew them, not be frightened by the sudden 
rush of such a crowd of people as was never seen in this 
region? The black figure descended the hillock as if to 
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run away, then baked again as we shouted, ducked, and re¬ 
appeared ; but no command or friendly appeal would induce 
the man to advance and meet us. At last the men were 
upon him like dogs upon their prey, and approaching with 
my pack 1 found a lusty booking young herdsman, in the 
quaint semi-savage get-up l remembered so well, goat-skins 
for shoes and leggings, a rough sheep-skin thrown over the 
body-, and the head surmounted by a huge fur cap. The 
tame men from Shahyar might have been frightened if 
they had met such a figure alone. But under the uncouth 
appearance a good Muhammadan greeted them. To me. 
too, no * Salam alaikum ’ had ever sounded more welcome, 

My first question, of course, was as to where we 
were. When the man gave the name of Yoghan-kum for 
his grazing -ground our position at once Became clear. 
Already the day before I had told the Surveyor and 
Ibrahim Beg that, judging irom our plane-table work as 
checked by the last mid-day observation, we must be close 
to the latitude of Tonguz-baste, There, as I had observed 
in 1901. the river which had so far flowed in a well-defined 
bed first showed a tendency to strike off into branches, 

1 remembered Yoghan-kum well as the name of a high 
ridge of sand lining its west bank just above the point 
where various old beds spread out like fingers. 

Thus, after all, the old river course which Hedin bad 
followed, and which 1 myself had seen in (901 still full of 
water, lay to the east of the route we had moved by. At 
first look this was rather disconcerting, since according to 
our plane - table we were still a good deal east of the 
longitude previously assumed for Tonguz- baste. But 
luckily no such discrepancy, whatever its explanation, could 
afifecl our position. I knew that we had now reached the 
luxuriant jungle lining the Kenya River along its old bed, 
and that all troubles and doubts of this desert crossing 
were ended. 

Guided by the young shepherd, whom a liberal present 
made forget his fright, we crossed the river a few miles 
higher up where it flowed still under a sound cover of ice. 
Marching down to the shepherd camp of Tonguz-baste. I 
Wfis *ible to ztscert^uri the exact point ivh^rc the river, 
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four years earlier, hail broken through the high sand 
ridges of Yoghan-kum 10 the north and formed the head 
of its new bed- The diversion had caused much trouble 
10 the shepherds; for the vegetation lower down on the 
old bed was steadily drying up, and water along the former 
grazing-grounds was obtainable only from deep wells. 

I he river bed [ had seen in 1901 was completely dry. 
but no dunes had yet gathered over it. This and the fact 
that no vegetation whatever had sprung up as yet by the 
new bed were significant proofs of the time needed to 
mature the full results of these riverine changes. That 
these changes were produced by the gradual silting up 
of the beds, which forces the river after a period to seek 
a new channel or to turn back into one long abandoned, 
could be seen here quite clearly. No less than four 
large river courses, all dry, diverged above Tonguz-baste, 
and, no doubt, all in succession had taken generations to 
develop their belts of jungle, whether now dead or still 
struggling with the withering dryness. It all helped in 
forming some estimate as to the length of the ages which 
had seen the growth of the terrible desiccated delta now 
happily left behind us. 


CHAFTER LXXXIX 


MORE TAKLAMAKAS RUIN'S 

The ground we had passed through had its own fascination, 
and survey work on it offered considerable geographical 
interest. Yet 1 was glad when, after a day's much-needed 
rest. 1 could by February 19th, 1908, resume archaeological 
labour at the Kara-dong site, which the river by its latest 
change has again approached after long centuries. 

On my first visit in March 1901. a succession of sand¬ 
storms prevented a complete examination of the site. The 
shifting of dunes had since laid bare a number of small 
ruined dwellings (Figs. 290, 291), then deeply buried be¬ 
neath the sand, half-a-mile or so to the south of the large 
quadrangle previously explored (Fig. 289). The excavation 
of them, now effected with the help of my Shahyar men 
and a small contingent raised from among the shepherds, 
furnished definite evidence that a small agricultural settle¬ 
ment, and not merely a frontier guard-post, had existed here 
far away in the desert at some period during the early 
centuries of our era. 

Since none of the shepherds and hunters we got hold 
of knew anything of old remains farther down, I decided 
to move up the river in order to meet as early as possible 
the party of my old ■ treasure-seeking’ guides from Khotan 
whom, by an arrangement effected with Mr. Macartney's 
kind help via Kashgar, 1 had ordered up before starting 
irom Kuchar. IJy 1* cbm ary 25th I had the satisfaction 
of seeing this concentration across a vast space of desert 
duly achieved; for on this day a dozen familiar Khotan 
* Taklamakanchis/ under the direction of Rore, old Turdi’s 
quondam acolyte, joined me near my old camping-ground at 
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Ivochkar-ughil. My joy at again greeting these experienced 
searchers of 'old things (Fig, 292) was much increased by 
the exact local information they brought, in addition to my 
mail bag front K ho tan. The men front Shahyar were now 
discharged, well pleased with their libera] wages and an 
ample viaiuum m silver with which to make their way to 
Khotan, and thence by the trade route homewards. Alas f 
by the time l revisited Kenya a month later I heard how 
most of these shifty fellows had used the first opportunity 
to gamble away with the dice what they had earned by 
their trying tramp through the sands. 

After a hearty welcome from my old friends, the aged 
Sheikhs of Burhanuddin's desert shrine, and a quaint 
mendicant pilgrim they sheltered (Fig. 293), 1 marched 
with my band of ’treasure-seekers’ by a new route to the 
desert belt north of the oasis of Domoko. There, in the 
deceptive zone of tamarisk-covered sand-cones, they had suc¬ 
ceeded in tracking an extensive but scattered series of ruined 
dwellings with several Buddhist shrines, which had escaped 
our search when in 1906 we worked at Khadalik, some 
eight miles farther south. The ruins of this site, which 
from ail adjoining jungle grazing-ground we called Farhad- 
Beg-yailaki, had suffered much through the vicinity of 
* Old Domoko,' a village which, as described in my former 
narrative, was occupied until sixty or seventy years ago. 
Yet the excavations which I was able to effect rapidly 
during the first half of March, with a relatively large 
number of labourers easily recruited from Domoko, were 
rewarded by valuable finds of well-preserved manuscripts 
in Sanskrit, painted panels, and tablets inscribed in the 
language of old Kbotan. The time of abandonment here, 
as at Khadalik, proved to have been the second half of 
the eighth century A.D. 

Some of our best finds at this site were made within 
a small Buddhist shrine which occupied a quite unusual 
position, emerging from the side of a tamarisk-covered sand- 
cone about forty feet high (Fig. 294). The relatively 
well preserved celfa with its massive walls of clay must have 
been built when this cone was much lower; for the sand 
of the latter now rose fully eighteen feet above the floor. 
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Among the frescoes covering liie vails inside was the 
line panel reproduced in Plate ki. b, the subject of which 
M. Foucher has identified with Hariii, the Indian god* 
dess of smallpox. In full accord with the euphemistic 
conception exemplified by a well-known Graeco* Buddhist 
statue from Gandhura. the dread goddess, the destroyer of 
children, is represented as a kindly, richly dressed matron 
with young boys playing; around her arms and shoulders. 
Her worship was probably quite as popular in the Tarim 
Basin as^ in ancient India, and shows features which have 
earned tor her from M. Foucher the designation of a 
' Buddhist Madonna.’ The resemblance is close enough in 
the case of a picture of Hariii, excavated by the German 
expedition of Dr. von Lecoq at Turfan, to have at first 
caused some thought of a Christian Madonna being 
intended. 


The fact of this cella having been originally built on the 
top of a tamarisk cone supplies us with two indications of 
geographical interest, h gives an exact gauge for the rate 
of growth here of these curious sand formations. It also 
proves that the ground upon which the village site of 
rarhad- Beg was established within or before the eighth 
century a u„ then already showed physical features closely 
akm to those now observed here and at other points near 
me border line between the cultivated area and the scrub- 
covered edge of the Taklamakan. 

As it to illustrate the change which might be brought 
a.joui along this line by human activity, without any very 
marked change in the climatic conditions, I found that 
irrigation was now being rapidly extended from the new 

*f , y 0 ^ rst visited by me in 1901. towards 

the deserted village of ■ Old Domoko.' At Khadalik the 
site of the ruins [ had excavated had since 1906 been 
actually brought under cultivation for spring crops, and 
villagers were already prospecting about Farhad-Beg for 

ducrT/ ffr 0 Spt u tS i 10 which sur f i(JS W3ier couhl be con- 
ducted o, from the lower reach of the Domoko Yar, My 

work at both places had thus been accomplished just in 


I had occasion subsequently, at the two oases of 
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Domoko and Gulakhma, to note ocular proofs of expand' 
log cultivation and increasing prosperity. Since my visit 
of 1906 a large Bazar had sprung up at Domoko, entirely 
through local enterprise, and the belt of scrubby desert 
with tamarisk cones separating the two village tracts was 
being rapidly reduced by netvly levelled fields ready for 
irrigation. And yet there were complaints of the summer 
Hoods having been generally below the mark during the 
last ten years. I have little doubt that increased pressure 
of population and Oliver economic factors play an important 
part in these changes affecting what otherwise would be 
ideal ground for watching ' pulsatory desiccation T at work. 

The remainder of March was spent in supplementary 
archaeological labours at a number of old sites, like Kara- 
yantak (Fig. 295), Ulugh-Marar, and others along the 
desert which fringes the interesting area shown in the 
inset map of 'Oases of Chira. Gulakhma, Domoko/ and 
thence westwards to Khotan. The photograph reproduced 
in Fig. 296 shows my helpmates and myself, as united 
at the end of this winter campaign in the desert. My 
short halt at Khotan during the first days of April was 
made most pleasant by the welcome my old friends gave 
me, and by the satisfaction 1 felt at seeing all my antiques 
sent from Kuchar now’ safely stored in Akhun Begs 
house. 

But, perhaps, the greatest pleasure of all tvas that my dear 
old host was there to receive me In person (Fig. 52), safely 
home from that disunt pilgrimage to Mecca for which he 
had so pluckily started a year and a half before. The 
portly old gentleman looked more cheerful than ever after 
all he had gone through during lonjj days by rail across 
Russia and on the tossing seas. What a much-travelled 
man Akhun Beg had become in this short span of time, 
with his quaintly told experiences ranging from Samarkand 
to Stambul and Mecca the Holy, and from the Red Sea to 
Bombay, Kashmir, and the Kara-koram passes! And yet, as 
! camped in bis garden, flushed with the short-lived glory 
of Turkestan .spring-time, I could appreciate how proud 
and glad he was to be back again at his bright home in 
this thriving oasis. The plum and apricot trees, just in 
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full bloom, were strewing my tent and the garden around 
with their blossoms as with fresh snow. 

During my brief stay at Khomn I had to occupy m yself, 
besides other immediate tasks, with arrangements for my 
return journey to India. But there was stilt a considerable 
programme of work to be finished northward, and I knew 
how soon the rapidly increasing heat would put a stop to 
all operations in the desert. So by April 5th 1 said good¬ 
bye again to old friends and familiar surroundings at 
Khotan, and started on the journey which in the etui was 
to take me to Ak-su and the foot of the T'ten-shan, My 
first goal was supplied by certain ruins which my ‘ irtsasure- 
seeking guides had succeeded in tracing near tlite northern¬ 
most outskirts of the Khotan oasis, 1 had taken care to 
have their exact position fixed beforehand by Rai Lai 
Singh while he was completing our surveys around Khotan. 
Thus near Kara-sai, a new outlying colony to the north¬ 
west, 1 recovered from a much-eroded site a number of 
small Buddhist relievos finely worked in true plaster 
of Paris, and remarkably well preserved in spite of the total 
decay of the building (Fig. 76, «). 

On my move there 1 could let Islam Beg, my old 
factotum of 190G, have the eagerly claimed satisfaction of 
affording me hospitality for a night in his newly built 
country house at Aleunche. My recommendation, in return 
for zealous and effective services, had earned him six years 
before from P an Ta-jen an appointment to the office of 
Mirab or canal charge, of his native canton of Kayash. 

- good administration he had managed to retain his official 
employment, and since my second visit in 1906 he had gained 
promotion to the office of Beg. It was a pleasure to see 
now well my old protdge had prospered, and to have local 
proof, too, with what wise moderation he had used his 
opportunities. 

The sight or expanding cultivation which greeted me 
everywhere was most cheering, A big new canal dug 
along the left bank of the Kara-kash River when mv old 
friend l an 1 a jen was Ambim. had brought verdure'over 
what was before a belt of sandy waste, and now formed 
the canton of Bogar-mmg, for nearly a day's march north- 
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ward. My visit to Ak-su was largely prompted by the wish 
to see again the scholarly Mandarin who had helped me so 
effectively as Tao-t’aL So it was doubly gratifying to hear 
his praises sung by all the cultivators who had come here 
as hopelessly poor folk, and were now beginning to feel 
themselves veritable ' Bais' or men of substance. 

Then I crossed eastwards the strip of absolutely sterile 
desert which separates the Kara-hash and Yurung-kash 
Rivers. At a most unpromising-looking spot near Mayak- 
lik 1 came upon the remains of a large Buddhist temple 
completely buried under high dunes. After a day’s hard 
digging there emerged walls decorated with colossal fresco 
figures and inscribed stucco relievos of large size. Every¬ 
thing clearly indicated that this temple, like the great 
Eawak Stupa on the opposite bank of the Yumng-kash. 
belonged to the early centuries of our era. Unfortunately 
here, too, as at Rawak, subsoil moisture due to the vicinity 
of the river had caused all the woodwork to perish. It also 
had softened the clay of the walls and relievos to such an 
extent that the frescoes on the former collapsed one after 
the other soon after exposure. As continued excavation 
would have resulted in complete destruction, I had to he 
content with photographs and the removal of some smaller 
frescoes. 

We then set out northward for Ak-su by the desert 
route which leads down the Khotan River bed, at that 
season practically dry. From Tawakkel onwards I had 
the benefit of having my caravan guided hy Kasim Akhun, 
the experienced hunter, who with his father Merghen 
Ahmad had accompanied me seven years before on my 
expedition to Dandan-oilik, The hardy old man, aias! bad 
passed away some months earlier. I had already heard 
vague reports about the existence of old remains on the 
Curious desert hill of Mazar-tagh, which, as the last off¬ 
shoot of a low and almost completely eroded range from 
the north-west, juts out to the left bank of the Khotan 
River. 

On April 16th 1 reached the hill, which rises with its 
gaunt and barren cliffs of reddish sandstone some two 
hundred feet above the wide river bed and the sandy 
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wastes by its side. My satisfaction was great when I 
fount! its top occupied by the ruins of a small and relatively 
well preserved fort (Fig. 297), This had clearly been built 
to guard the route leading by the river, Mali-way up on 
the steep scarp overlooking the river a collection of stafls 
with votive rags marked the supposed resting-place of 
a saint, rrom which the hill takes its present name. The 
whole made up a striking picture ol desert scenery, the 
death-like torpor of the red nocks and yellow' sands being 
heightened by the heat and glare which brooded over all 
The little fort, looking down from its precipitous height 
like a true robbers' stronghold, had been burnt out long 
ago; yet its siege, or rather that of its rubbish heaps, kept 
us busy for three long and hot days. Tibetan records on 
wood and paper cropped up with miscellaneous relics when 
we cleared out the few still traceable halls and quarters 
inside. But their yield was trifling compared with that of 
the masses of refuse thrown down by the occupants in tire 
course of long years on to the steep rock slopes below the 
east face (Fig* 298)* The conditions had been exception¬ 
ally favourable for their preservation. Not a particle of 
moisture could rise from the river below to tin: height ol 
this barren sandstone ridge which was clear of any trace of 
the humblest vegetation. An outlying and somewhat lower 
ridge kept oft dunes and prevented erosion by driving 
sand. 

It seemed like another Mi ran, with all tbc unspeakable 
dirt which these: old I ibeums seem to have accumulated 
wherever they held posts, and with all Its peculiar con¬ 
comitant odours still fresh m my recollection. Buried in 
the thick refuse layers lay Tibetan tablets ami papers by 
the hundreds, along with documents in Chinese and Brahmi 
script, and rarer pieces in Uigur and some unknown writing. 
The Tibetan records greatly predominated, pointing, as in 
the case of M iran, to the period of Tibetan invasions during 
the eighth and ninth centuries a.o. As far as yet examined 
by my learned collaborator. Dr, A. H. Franc ke, they seem 
to contain military reports, requisitions, and the like. 

The dating has been fully con firmed by finds of coins 
and the Chinese documents. Among the latter some large 
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and well-preserved sheets have, under M. Chavannes' ex¬ 
amination, proved to contain an exact daily record of 
expenses, very interesting in its details, kept by the monks 
of a Buddhist establishment The constant references 
made to outlays on creature comforts and luxuries un¬ 
thinkable in such a desert locality, indicate that this 
curious monastic account must have found its way here 
from a distance. Whatever the origin of this particular 
piece may have been, it is certain that this lonely frontier 
post in the desert, just like the ruined fort of Moran, serves 
to mark the wide extent of Tibetan predominance after 
Chinese control of the Tarim Basin was lost in T'aag times. 

While I was busy with the digging l let the Surveyor 
make a reconnaissance along the geologically interesting 
hill range stretching away north-westwards. He was able 
to follow it for over twelve miles, and saw it continuing 
beyond for at least as great a distance. Considering the 
bearing of this curious low range and the similarity of its 
geological structure with that of the chain of rugged, isolated 
hills subsequently visited near Maral-basht and Tumshuk 
beyond the Yarkand River, it appears very probable that it 
torms the last remnant of an ancient mountain system 
which jutted out south-eastwards into the Tarim Basin from 
the outermost chain of the T icn-shan. The never-ceasing 
wind erosion of countless ages has reduced this remnant to 
its present insignificant dimensions, and has so completely 
broken its connection with those apparently isolated rock- 
islands that Hedin. when crossing in 1896 the great area 
of drill sand from the side of the Yarkand River, saw no 
trace of its line. 


CHAPTER XC 


FROM AK-3U TO YARJUK& 

On April 20Lh I started from Mazar-tagh down the dry 
bed of the Khotan River for Ak>su. During the eight rapicl 
marches which carried us north to the river’s junction with 
the l arim we suffered a good deal from the increasing heal 
of the desert and a succession of sand-storms* Such condi¬ 
tions made me realize with full intensity the experiences of 
Hedin on his first disastrous crossing of the Takfamakart 
In May of 1896, Kasim, who had met him afterwards 
during his enforced rest at the shepherd camp of Boksarrii 
was able to show me the poo! of fresh water, some twenty 
miles lower down on the right bank, which had proved the 
great traveller 5 saving when be struggled through from the 
1 sand exhausted by thirst The constancy of these 
pools* found at considerable intervals along that side of 
the river bed where the current sets, and the delicious 
freshness of their water* furnish proof that there must be 
a steady flow of subsoil water making its way down the 

bed of the river, often over a mile wide, even at the driest 
season. 

Vr Cr , d0W " for days through a network 

0 . 0 lL ailc * river beds where Kasim's guidance was 
welcome. Yet, when my thoughts went back to that 
terrible dried-up delta of the Kenya River, our route here* 
j , plentiful water and grazing at the end of each hot 
day s march, seemed quite a luxurious line of progress. The 
only incident of the journey was provided by a tiger which 
prowled round our camp the night before we reached the 
lanm^evKleruly on the look-out for a pony or donkey. 

as r otherwise the soundest of sleepers, awakened me 
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... MARCH DOWN THE KHOTAN RIVER 431 

i>y some furious barks; hut nobody gave heed to his 
warning until next morning we came upon the huge foot¬ 
prints of the beast, which could be traced for over six miles 
along the caravan track from the Tarim. 

We crossed the latter by a shepherds' fejry on the 
evening of April 27th, and alter a heavy thunderstorm 
during the night were regaled next morning by a glorious 
vision of the big snowy ran^e far away to the north of 
Ak-su. A huge ice-ciad massif towering above the rest was, 
on the strength of the Russian map, identified by us as 
Khan-tengri, the highest known peak of the T’ien-shan, 
some hundred and thirty miles away in a straight line. It 
was a most refreshing welcome from the great ' Mountains 
of Heaven "; but within a few hours it vanished lor good! in 
the dust haze. 

During the three long marches which carried us to the 
New Town ' of Ak-su, 1 had ample opportunities for 
studying the striking contrast between the abundance of 
water available for irrigation In the big snow-fed river of 
Ak-su and the scanty and careless cultivation carried on 
in the narrow village belt along it. I tere the undeveloped 
condition of what might become a series of flourishing oases 
bad manifestly nothing to do with inadequate water. The 
difference between Khotan and Ak-su was brought home 
to me also by the strong ' Tartar" look and the churlish 
ways of the people (Fig. 300). A strong infusion of Kirghiz 
blood was subsequently proved by my anthropometrical 
observations. 

At the district headquarters of Ak-su 1 found an excellent 
camping-place in the shady garden attached to a Bug's 
suburban mansion (Fig- 290), and next day had the great 
joy of greeting again my old Mandarin friend, P an Ta-jcn, 
the Tao-fai (tig. 301)- He looked as hale and was as 
kindly and simple in manners as when ! last saw him at 
Khotan seven years before, and his scholarly interest in a!) 
my explorations remained unabated. The dignified but 
peaceful post at Ak-su just suited his learned habits and 
serenely disinterested wavs. For him there was no chance 
of becoming a Nabob in any administrative charge, and I 
often wondered inwardly how a man of his honesty and 
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single-mindedness could have made his way up the official 
ladder. 

[c was a satisfaction to me to thank my dear old friend 
in person for all the help he had extended to me from afar, 
and my stay, which 1 prolonged for his sake to five days, 
passed most pleasantly. During our daily forgather i tigs 
there was so much to tell him about the results of my two 
years^ explorations, and so many cheerful reminiscences of 
old K ho tan days to revive, 1 had brought a few specimens 
of my Imds from the Tun-huang Livies and elsewhere for 
Pan Fa-j&is benefit, and to see him reverently handle 
and study those Han relics was a treat. It was the same 
with the advance copy of my Ancient Khoi an volumes 
which ! was able to show him. 

The practical objects of my Ak-su visit were obtained 
at the same time. Through the kind help of P’an Ta-jen 
1 secured the local assistance which Rai Lai Singh needed 
for the "Continuous survey lie was to carry through the 
outer I ien-sban range as far as the passes north of Kashgar, 
My Surveyor was most keen on this chance of independent 
work before our return to 1 ndia; for twenty four years 
of hard service all over Asia from Arabian deserts to 
Mongolia had in no way blunted his energy and ardour. 

Honest Chiang-ssu-yeh, too, well deserved a special 
effort or my part. P an 1 a-jen’s friendship was to be 
utilized :n oruer to obtain for Chiang the chance of official 
employment he had vainly striven for ever since he first 
came to the New Dominion some twenty-five years before, 
bo a detailed report on his former services and all he had 
done lor me was drawn up for submission to the Fu-t'ai or 
Governor-General at Urumchi, nominally in my name and 
ending with a recommendation for the grant of official rank. 
I my sell did not expect success from such a document from 
A mere outisi^er, and a toreigner in addition [Jut Fan 
J a-iio thought well of Chiangs plan, ami even took the 
trouble of revising the letter with his own hand. He also 
agreed to send it up to the fountain-head of official favours 
under his own seal and cover. So Chiang, ever sanguine, 

W £? ■ i 1 '?■ Uf i ^ ho f es °f thus gaining Ids way into the 
official hierarchy, even though he could nut raise enough 
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REUNION WITH PAN TA-J&N 

money to huy rank forthwith at Peking. For weeks 
utter his anecdotes and little indiscretions about that quaint 
‘Civil Service’ of the New Dominion which he knew so 
well, with all its glitter and foibles, were more lively 
than ever. 

It was very hard to say good-bye to Pan Ta-jen for 
good. So 1 . too, indulged in a sort of sanguine self- 
deception by promising to return once more when my 
Mandarin friend will himself be Fu-t'ai at Urumchi! It is 
not for me to foresee what official wisdom may yet hold in 
store for P'an Ta-jen. But can 1 hope for the freedom to 
fulfil my part of the promise ? 

After sending off Lai Singh to the mountains due 
north 1 moved up the valley of the Taushkan Darya, the 
main feeder of the Ak-su River, and after three pleasant 
marches through almost continuous cultivation (Fig. 311) 
reached by May 8th the picturesquely situated small town 
of Ueh-Ttirfan. 1 found it full of interesting Kirghiz 
folk from the valley higher up, and from the grazing- 
grounds on the high T'ien-shan range overlooking it (Fig. 
303), The latter forms the boundary towards Russian 
territory around the Issik-kul Lake, and is crossed here by 
the Bedel Pass, over which since ancient lime;; an im¬ 
portant mute has connected the Tarim Basin and Western 
Turkestan. 1 had here the satisfaction of visiting the last 
bit of ground in Chinese Turkestan trodden by Hstian- 
tsang, my patron saint, which 1 had not previously seen. 
1 n addition J was able to use a brief stay here for interest¬ 
ing anthropometrical work among die Kirghiz, who have- 
supplied so important an element to the racial composition 
of the present population in the Tarim Basin, especially in 
its north-western portion. 

From Uch-Turfan 1 made my way south across barren 
and yet remarkably picturesque hill ranges, practically 
unsurveyed before, to the little-known oasis of Kdpin. 
In the Uch-Turfan Valley 1 had heard vague stories about 
ruins nf some mysterious town which was said to be 
sighted on clear days far away in the mountains, hut to 
disappear whenever search for it was made. When on 
May nth a thirty-five miles march in a broad and arid 
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valley look me up to the encampment of the Kirghiz. Beg 
Mangush (Fig, 502) and into Alpine coolness, it was easy 
for me to ascertain that these legends had their origin in 
the remarkable appearance presented by a high and 
fantastically^ serrated portion of the range towering above 
the valley from the south, its peaks, curiously recalling 
the Dolomites of the 1 yrol, though lacking the charm of 
ice and snow, rose above the Kara-shilwe side valleys 10 
heights over 13,000 feet* and with their extremely bold 
pinnacles and precipitous rock walls bore a striking 
resemblance to mined castles and towers. 

I found that the Kirghiz knew the line of these peaks 
by the name of Kaka-jade, and regarded them with super¬ 
stitious awe 1 he stories they told me of dragons 
supposed to dwell among them and to issue forth at tunes 
in the shape of clouds raining hail and fire, correspond 
curiously to the legends, heard by the early Chinese 
pilgrims, of the Nagas dwelling on the heights of the 
Pamirs and above the Hindukush passes. But 1 was 
still more interested when information reached me, elicited 
with some difficulty through my keen-witted camel-man, 
HassauAkhun, about the existence of a stone image to be 
Found high up on the southern slope of that range. 

W e crossed the range over the Saghiz-kan Pass, some 
9000 Feet high, and felt glad to have our baggage on 
hardy Kirghiz ponies fit lor such stony tracks, leaving 
camp at Shait-kak south of the pass, where water was 
available in a natural rock cistern, 1 proceeded on May 
13th in search or the image, guided by Mangush Beg. 
t was a delightful excursion, though of trving length and 
over ground which none but Kirghiz ponies could have 
covered in a day. Passing over high plateaus close 
below those towering peaks, 1 realized their strange 
fascination, and understood why old legends had placed in 
them the enchanted strongholds of wicked kings, full of 
wonderful treasures. 

At last, after a seventeen miles* ride, we reached the 
Kirghiz grazing - ground of ChaJ-koide, right under the 
frow-nmg crags of the eastern end of * Kaka-jade’s town.' 
or the town of the T ang prince. 1 as the Chinese at Uch- 
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I urfan called ic. There, to my surprise, I found the 
rough stone enclosure of a regular ' Ziarat ’ crowning the 
top of a small rocky knoll, and within it the stone image 
reported, U proved to be a stele-shaped slab about three 
Jeet high, rudely carved in flat relievo with the representa¬ 
tion ol a male figure holding a curved sword. The 
carving, though too rude for any safe dating, was mani¬ 
festly old. that the image, whatever it was meant to 
represent, went back to Buddhist times was made clear by 
the discovery' by its side of a small block of granite roughly 
carved into the miniature representation of a Stupa. 

But the most curious feature to me was to see the 
enclosure around filled with all the usual votive offerings 
of orthodox Muhammadan shrines—horse-skulls, horns of 
wild goats, rags fastened on staffs, and the rest. It was 
manifest that worship was here very much a thing of the 
present, however sorely the * idol * image must have 
scandal [red the Uch- f urfan Mullahs of whose protests 
M angush Beg told me. Never had I seen so unabashed a 
survival of an earlier local cult among good Muhammadans, 
such as all these Ktrgh iz herdsmen have been for many 
generations. The curved figure was supposed to represent 
the wife of some ancient hero called Kaz-ata. whose image 
pious eyes recognize in an inaccessible rock pinnacle high 
up on the crest of the range. This connection clearly 
indicates that the curious shrine here surviving must owe 
its origin to the worship of some striking natural feature 
such as is common in ihe folklore of i ndla. ancient and 
modern, and (or which Buddhist local cult has always been 
ready to find room. 

On our return ride in the evening we had a great treat 
of milk at a Kirghiz ^AuJ 1 below the 5ar>bcl Pass, and saw 
the joyful home-coming of a thousand sheep and Iambs. 
It whs difficult to understand where they found adequate 
grazing ; for the peaks above these narrow plateaus cam 1 
very' little snow K and throughout these mountains the 
consequent want of water is a serious trouble for the few 
Kirghiz herdsmen who still cling to them. Here* and in 
the equally barren outer ranges. I could gather many useful 
observations about obvious desiccation. 
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T he study of the extant conditions irj these bills, where 
springs are now extremely rare* and all travel depends on 
an exact knowledge of the water-supply obtainable from 
natural cisterns or ' Kaks. 1 was to me of special interest: 
for very similar conditions may be supposed to have 
prevailed in the now absolutely waterless hills of the Pei- 
shan south of Hami during the period when bands of Hun 
raiders could still make their way through them towards 
I un-ilining and the great Chinese route to the west. In 
tact, Kirghiz raids of a corresponding character, effected 
from the 1'ien-shan valleys upon the Ak-su-Kashgar high 
road in the plains, are still a matter of living recollection, 
and might yet be revived in practice if the hold of the 
Chinese administration were relaxed. 

I he route down to Kelpin led through narrow gorges 
and wild cations {Fig, 304) cut into rock-walls of glorious 
hues by rivers which have long ceased to How except after 
rare rain. How i longed for geological knowledge to 
interpret correctly the wonderfully twisting strata, of sand¬ 
stone and gneiss it seemed, which these deep cuttings had 
laid bare! In the broad open valley of Kelpin, edged on 
the south by the lowest of the outer T'ien-shan ranges. I 
found a cluster of some dozen hamlets subsisting or the 
water of springs which issue at the debouchure of several 
barren stony valleys draining the range to the north. The 
oasis lies so far oh the main roads that the whole population 
had turned out to sue the 1 Fining.' 

During my short halt at this pleasant oasts I could 
convince myself how inadequate was the water available 
for irrigation to meet the needs of a rapidly increasing 
population, in spite oi the intensive cultivation here 
practised. Yet permanent emigration was unknown, and 
even A k-su with its abundance ot water and arable land 
could not tempt the men ul Kelpin to more than seasonal 
visits as labourers. 1 heir eyes were ever wistfully looking 
out lor an additional water-supply, and I heard the old Reg 
guiding me lament that they had 110 rulers like the 1 Firings 
capable oJ bringing water right through the mountains from 
the Iatisbkan Darya. Was this a reflex of stories, cold 
perhaps by Mecca pilgrims, of the great Swat Canal tunnelled 
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below the MaJakand. which is soon to bring fertility to pans 
of the Peshawar Valley that have lain more or less waste for 
loijjjr centuries ? 

1 he remains of old settlements which I traced close to 
the edge of extant cultivation were too uncertain In date 
and character to give definite indications of the former 
extent of Kelpin, But information opportunely secured 
through treasure-seekers' subsequently enabled me to 
trace extensive debris areas marking ancient settlements 
in the wide belt of absolute desert between the arid outer 
hi[| chain of Kelpin and the lower course of the Kashgar 
River. The intense heat and the difficulty of carrying water 
at this season—our camels had to he spared all work after 
Ak-su and could no longer help us—made exploration very 
difficult on this ground. So it was. perhaps, as well to find 
that far-advanced wind erosion had left little or no remains 
for excavation at the central site to which our guides 
brought us after a total march of some forty miles from 
Kelpin. 

It proved to be that of a fortified station surrounded by 
a large 1 Tati ’ with plentiful small debris of hard materials, 
coins, and tile like. 1’he ample archaeological evidence 
gathered here showed that this tract, now wholly abandoned 
to drift sand and erosion, had been occupied from Han times 
down to the eighth century a.d. by populous settlements. 
Canals, still traceable in parts, once carried water to them 
from the Kashgar River, now dying away* much farther 
south. I was also able to ascertain the line of the ancient 
Chinese high road to Kashgar, which could still be traced 
by a succession of mined watch-lowers, 

A curious illustration of the pitfalls which beset the 
archaeologist s field'work may find passing mention. The 
time ol abandonment for this mined station ‘ was so 
clearly indicated that t felt greatly puzzled when several 
copper and silver pieces of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries were picked up in my presence from the same 
ground. The riddle was solved only after my arrival 
at the village of Tumshuk on the present high road, when 
the aged Karaul-hashi, or commandant of the local police 
P os b related how about 1876 a rebel force had been routed 
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by Yakub Beg's son Hakaullah atYaide some two marches 
by the road north-east. Many of the fugitives had sought 
escape bv turning into the desert, and miserably perished 
there through heat and thirst under an August sun. People 
from Kelpin subsequently searched the desert for the money 
and valuables of the victims und buried the corpses. How 
could an antiquary', say of 3000 A.P., be expected to divine 
the true origin of those modem coins 1 picked up at the 
old site ? 

Quite apart from the much-decayed ruins of Buddhist 
shrines near rumshuk. which former travellers had seen 
•md M. Pelliot had systematically cleared, the whole of 
the ground to the north of the present high road was 
full of interest to me. Cultivation from the Kashgar 
River had extended in ancient times much farther than 
now and canals as well as terminal beds, with the familiar 
dead foresi, could be traced far away into the desert. 
How I longed for a few weeks of winter to follow up 
the whole of the old route to Kashgar ! But the excursions 
l made northward from the present line of small oases near 
the Kashgar River end. between Tumshuk and Maral- 
!*. ' showed that prolonged surveys were impossible at 


h tl ABU * s I Jl r l l t :t len *ib!y hot time on these long rides, 
between thirty and forty miles daily, through barren steppe 
or a m, in s j ung c There was room also for inieresting 
topograph.cal work; for 1 discovered in this previously 
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former. I longed to see the Macartneys again after nearly 
two years' absence, and to tell my old friend in person of 
the deep gratitude t fdt for ail the unceasing help and 
support he had given me from afar, But I knew that he 
and Mrs. Macartney were soon to start for an amply earned 
furlough to England, and could realize what preparations 
and cares such a journey with small children implied, 

I, too, could ill spam the time which the detour via 
Kashgar would have cost. So I took the direct route to 
^ arkand, The hundred and thirty odd miles were covered 
in five rapid marches, not without some physical trouble ; 
for my plane-table work obliged me to travel in the full heat 
of the day. There was profit to reap here too from exact 
survey work; for it taught me a good deal of the physical 
conditions which affect irrigation along the Yarkand River, 
and which account for curious fluctuations in the cultivated 
area of these straggling oases. The impression I gained 
was that a stream of gold could be caught here, as in 
some other parts oi the Tarim Basin, if only there were a 
a regime permitting of systematic irrigation schemes after 
I unjab or Egyptian models. 

At Yarkand, where 1 had the great pleasure of again 
seeing Mr, and Mrs. Raquette of the Swedish Medical 
Mission, I was obliged to halt for a few days, mainly in 
order to dispose of my brave camels from Kenya, k 
seemed hard to part with these sturdy companions which 
had served me so well during nearly two years* desert travel. 
But they could not be used for the journey across the 
mountains to India, and Yarkand, where the currents of 
trade from the north and south meet, seemed the right place 
to get a good price for them. Since our Takfamakan cross¬ 
ing of the winter, the fame of my beasts had spread far 
along the caravan routes, and, of course, nothing was lost 
in the telling of the terrible deserts they had faced and 
their long weeks of toil without food or water. 

So when my intention of selling was made known there 
were traders on the look-out to secure them. The animals 
were in excellent condition, though the spring dipping to 
winch Hassan Akhun had subjected them before leaving 
Ak-su had left them rather naked and gaunt and without 
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their stately good looks (Fig, 305J. The heavy season of 
traffic to the I ndian and Russian sides was approaching, 
and when the owners of camel caravans had convinced 
themselves that ] was in no hurry to sell, the offers, 
ridiculously low at first, began to rise steadily. 

At last they topped my own estimate, and then with a 
secret pang 1 had to let my faithful beasts pass into the 
possession of an Afghan trader. The ppce he paid down 
in hard rolls of silver amounted to 51 Taels, or roughly 
130 rupees per animal, and yielded a net profit of 70 per 
cent on the original cost—for the benefit of the Indian 
Government. For the last lew days my camels had been 
easting on bundles ot fragrant dry lucerne and on young 
foliage around ‘my 1 garden palace of Chmi-bagh. Now 
lor a rare well treat they had a huge loaf of bread from my 
own hands, and took it almost as eagerly as when 1 fed 
them in the heart of the desert. Have they' ever since 
wished to be back with their master^as l' have often 
wished to travel again with them ? 
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CHAPTER XCI 
PREPARATIONS at khotax 


From Yarkand a rapid journey brought me back to K ho tan 
* ,tie 9tn of June. It was done mainly by night marches 
t(> ,1Vai V worst heat, and made specially detectable by a 
succession of sand-storms. On the way at Pialma I fell 
Satip-aJdi Beg, the hardy old head-man of the 
Kirghiz on the upper Knra-kash River, and was able to 
arrange with him all details about the transport 1 should 

tT La'/ak ePt<iinber f ° r i° ume >' a£ross lil z Kara-koram 

At K ho tan I settled down in the shelter of Nar-bagh 
JK ta y ourit 5 old garden palace, not without some trouble 
this time ( for the chief Mullah who owned it had died 
since my stay in 1906, and the large suburban residence 
with its garden and annexes had been divided among a 
number of inheritors. The airy central pavilion which 
made such desirable summer quarters had fallen to the 
n t S? 2“ d widow, a formidable old lady; and poor 
auruddm Khan, the Afghan Ak-sakal, and my devoted local 
[actotum. had to suffer grievous hurt from her sharp tongue 
, 0re he was allowed to dislodge the silkworm nursery liie 
dowager had thought lit to set up where once Niaz Hakim 

nW’ m''u ^ amous governor, used to sit in state. 

<Jld Akhun Beg was only too eager to offer hospitality 
agam ; but his house, even if I had allowed him to vacate 
it entirely, would not have afforded room for all the work 
before me. 

f he many cases deposited in the spring were soon joined 
roin Kashgar by the cart-loads of antiques which Mr, 
Macartney had taken care of since 1906-7. With them 
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came a big consignment of tin plates for packing which he 
had secured for me, thereby draining the whole Turkestan 
market of that much-prized commodity. Then followed 
six weeks of constant toil for me, absorbed entirely by the 
sorting and packing of my archaeological collections. 

Never, perhaps, has the oasis seen such making of 
cases and tinning, as went on in the courtyard of my old 
pal ace during th ose long hot weeks ( Fig, 306), T h e re w e re, 
indeed, some leisurely ‘ Ustads' to direct m a more or less 
casual fashion the labours of the dozens of men who were 
sawing up seasoned tree trunks and planing boards lor 
cases. But the actual re pack i tig of the antiques in the 
tinned cases had to be done entirely by my own hands. 
The strengthening of the frescoes From M Iran and else¬ 
where by a backing with glued strips of cotton and then 
the light repacking between layers of reeds, as already 
described, cost weeks. The results of my minute care 
and manual pains then taken have been gratifying indeed : 
for those ancient relics, even when composed of the most 
brittle and friable materials, have safety survived all the 
risks to which they were exposed on a total journey of 
some Sooo miles, while being carried across high mountain 
ranges on camels, yaks, and ponies, and subsequently 
travelling by cart, rail, and steamer. But it was a weari¬ 
some time w'hile 1 toiled thus during the hottest season 
day after day without any interruption irom daybreak; 
only at dusk seeking a little refreshment in walks or rides 
along the dusty roads through the village tracts northward. 
At the close of March 1 had deputed Naik Ram Singh 
trom Chin for a supplementary task, mainly photographic, 
at Mi ran, . Before 1 had been long at Khotan he returned 
from h:s distant journey eastwards suffering from complete 
loss of eyesight. No news whatever had reached me from 
him since parted, and the shock was great when 1 saw 
my poor handy-man, once so stalwart and strong, brought 
“ me b«lnlp S ,|y blind, hie had left me in what seemed 
While travelling rapidly to Charkiik with 
- ^he most efficient and experienced of my 

I A *5 a*”’ H WfL ? a , tUcked b Y ^ere pains in the 
head. Nothing before had suggested the approach of that 
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fell disease, glaucoma. Bui during his stay at Cbarkiik the 
pains iu the head increased, and he was suddenly struck 
with blindness in one eye. 

With heroic doggedness, a characteristic feature of his 
race, Naik Ram Singh clung lo his task, and left the oasis 
lor that trying desert site of Mi ran. there, while he was 
getting the larger temple cleared again under Ibrahim 
Beg’s supervision preparatory to fresh photographic work, 
blindness descended on his second eye also. Undismayed 
by this terrible calamity, he persisted in waiting for some 
days by the side of the Miran stream hoping for an 
improvement and a chance of doing his work. Blindness 
j d not loosen its grip, and after another week at Charklik 
he at last consented to rejoin me. Ibrahim Beg conducted 
him back with all possible care and expedition, travelling 
by the cooler hilt route from Charchan to Kenya. I may 
mention as a significant trait in Ram Singh’s dogged Sikh 
^racier, that though blind he would insist on cooking his 
food himself to avoid any infraction of caste rules, in spite 
of all trouble from burns and other accidents. 

It was a pitiful story, and my heart ached at the thought 
of t he poor tello w s su fieri ngs, H e was bearing b i ms elf m os t 
bravely, full of hope for ultimate recovery, and expressed 
touching gratitude for whatever little I could do to secure 
him comfort. I was quite unable to reccgni/e the disease, 
but was all the more anxious to obtain professional exam* 
mation and help as early as possible. So after engaging 
the first Hindu who had settled at K ho tan, a Shikarpun 
usurer, to act as cook, I hastened to send Ram Singh 
bn to Yarkand by Chinese cart with all possible care 
< f comfort There the Rev. Mr, Raquettc of the 
Swedish Medical Mission diagnosed the incurable disease, 
but was able to relieve the pains in the head which had 
aggravated the Naik's misery. Deeply distressed as I felt 
at Mr. Raquette's report received three weeks later, which 
felt no hope of recovery for Ram Singh, there was at least 
some comfort in the assurance he gave me about the 
character and origin of the disease. It might have come 
oil just as well if Ram Singh had never volunteered for 
tnss journey, and nothing but a timely operation could have 
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saved his eyesight,—if ever there had been a chance of 
recognizing premonitory symptoms which often escape 
even the practised medical man. 

The remainder of this sad story may be briefly told here. 
By the advice of Mr. Raquette, who all through showed 
the kindest interest in Ram Singh, I arranged to have the 
poor sufferer conveyed to Ladak, as soon as the Kara- 
koram route opened, and thence to 1 ndia. All possible 
provision was made for his comfort and safety, Dauti Beg, 
a particularly reliable Khotan petty official whom the Naik 
knew and liked well, being sent off to accompany him, 
besides two Hindu traders to whose care he was entrusted 
from Yarkand, Thanks to these arrangements the un¬ 
fortunate Naik travelled without any mishap or discomfort 
to LadaL Thence after a good rest Captain D. G. 
OUver, the British Joint Commissioner, saw him safely 
through to Kashmir. 

My old friend Dr. A. Neve, of the Srinagar Mission 
Hospital, whose fame as a surgeon has spread all through 
the North-West Himalayas, could only confirm the sad 
Yarkand verdict- So poor Ram Singh was taken by his 
brother to his native village near Firozpur in the Punjab. 
Thence he came to meet me in December when I passed 
through Lahore. The signs of far advanced mental decay 
which 1 then noticed in the poor fellow made the meeting 
doubly distressing. The substantial accumulations of Lne 
Naik — his emoluments while on duty with me were 
calculated at a rate amounting to about five times his 
ordinary pay—were entrusted by me to the safe keeping 
of his regimental authorities. During my visit to Calcutta 
I did my utmost to urge in the proper quarters the claims 
of this faithful companion to special consideration, and 
some months afterwards 1 had the relief to know that the 
Government of India had generously provided for his and 
his family’s needs by the grant of a special pension. He 
did not live long to benefit by it; for before the end of 
1909 gentle death had relieved him from all further pain, 
physical and mental. But as a well-deserved act of grace 
the greater part of the pension was continued by Govern¬ 
ment as a compassionate allowance to the widow and son. 
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It may well be Imagined how much these anxieties and 
efforts added to the strain thrown upon me by my exact¬ 
ing tasks at Khotan. There was no one to lighten the 
burden ; but it was a great comfort to have Chiang-ssu-yeh 
near me and to feel the genuine sympathy with which he 
shared my cares and sorrow about poor Ram Singh, He 
himself was busy from early morning until late at night 
oyer learned labours (Fig, 308), the preparation of a rough 
slip catalogue for at least a portion of the Chinese manu¬ 
scripts from' the * Thousand Buddhas/ and the decipher¬ 
ment and transcription of the ancient Chinese records from 
the 1 Wall/ 

In addition to all labours of packing 1 had to bestow 
niuch care and trouble on the preparations for my long- 
pburned expedition to the sources of the Yurrnig-kash River. 
My previous explorations in the Karanghu-iagh mountains 
had convinced me dial the Yu rung-hash head-waters were 
quite inaccessible through the narrow and deep gorges by 
which the river cuts its way westwards. So the fresh effort 
upon which I had decided long before was now to be made 
from the east, where that wholly unexplored mountain 
region adjoins the extreme north-west of the high Tibetan 
table-land. 1 hence I proposed to make my way to the 
uppermost Kara-kash Valley along the unsurveyed southern 
slopes of that portion of the main Kun-Iun Range which 
feeds the Yuning-kash with its chief glacier sources. 
Climate and utterly barren ground were sure to offer great 
obstacles in that inhospitable region. So the arrangements 
about transport and supplies for this concluding expedition 
claimed the utmost care. 

The difficulties presented by the transport problem 
looked formidable enough, It was certain that the explora¬ 
tions contemplated could not possibly be effected hi less 
than forty days, counting the period from leaving Polur* 
the last inhabited place at the foot of the Kun lun, to the 
highest point in the Kara-kash Valley where the Kirghiz of 
Satip-aldi Beg could keep a depot of supplies ready against 
our arrival. Now during the whole of this period the 
maintenance of ourselves and our animals could be pro¬ 
vided for only by the supplies we carried with us. There 
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would be no dependence on grazing for the ponies and 
donkeys, the only available beasts of burden. Vet none of 
these would on such high ground be able to carry more 
than their own fodder-supply for forty days. Thus our 
seven saddle ponies and the ten needed for our indispens¬ 
able baggage and food supplies would require to be 
supplemented by an equal number of animals to carry 
fodder. These fodder-carrying beasts would again have 
to be fed with fodder brought by other beasts, and so on 
and so on. Thus the transport calculations would go on 
swelling ad infinitum until the thought of them oppressed 
me like a nightmare. 

The only escape seemed to lie in the plan to send back 
the animals in detachments as their loads of supplies 
became exhausted, and to trust to their making their way 
back without fodder. For facing great privations on such 
tracks as we should have to follow in those forbidding 
mountains, hardy donkeys would prove more suitable, 
besides requiring a smaller number of men to look after 
them. So i decided to use donkey transport for the 
main stores. There were plenty of ' Kirakash 1 about 
Khocan accustomed to serve traders with ponies and 
donkeys on hire, lfut they dreaded work in the unknown 
mountains; and in spite u! the pressure exercised from the 
Ya-men and the lavish rates of hire I felt compelled to 
offer, the collection of sound and sufficiently strong animals 
proved a long and ditticuli business. I had every interest 
to secure beasts which would Iasi us to the very end of the 
expedition, whereas the owners of the transport, being paid 
a hire which practically covered the cost of good animals, 
would be Indifferent to losses if they could but manage to 
palm off inferior beasts upon us. 

In these troublesome transport tasks, which generally 
tilled my weary evenings, I appreciated more than ever the 
devoted help which my old friend Badruddin Khan, the 
Afghan Ak-Sakal, gave me from his life-long experience as a 
trader. For weeks he took up his abode in one 0/ the outer 
courts of Nar-bagh, together with his sons and servants, in 
order to be near at hand. How he found time to look after 
his own trade affairs was a mystery to me, just as much as the 
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way he managed to get all his accounts and correspondence 
done by his young son of thirteen or so (Fig. 309). who alone 
iti the family was able to read and write. It is true that the 
long letters he used to send me through this youthful scribe 
had sorely tried learned Mullahs all along my route from 
Tun-huang to Yarkand, and that the disentanglement of his 
accounts of expenses incurred on my behalf was a business 
which I had learned to dread from sad experience. 

In the midst of all these distracting concerns it was a 
real relief when on July 30th my energetic Surveyor, Lai 
Singh, rejoined me after a separation of nearly three 
months. Injury to a level of the thetxlolite, which at the 
time could not be repaired, had prevented the hoped-for 
triangulation from Ak-su to Kashgar; but he had succeeded 
in effecting very useful surveys with the plane-table along 
the T ien-shan range up to the watershed north of Kashgar. 
Then he had travelled to Guma by a route different from 
the high roads already surveyed, and had thence succeeded 
in mapping, as directed, the last portion of terra imegwia on 
the northern slopes of the Kun-lun between the Kilian and 
Middle Kara-kash valleys. Our routes since Ak-su had 
crossed only at one point, the oasis of A bad north of 
Yarkand: and it was no small satisfaction to me 10 And 
that, though the distance covered by me from cur common 
starting-point, Ak-su, amounted to over 350 miles, the 
position shown for A bad by my own plane-table survey 
differed from that or Lai Singh by only one mile in longitude 
and about two in latitude. Just about that time there 
arrived also Muhammadju, my old Yarkandi follower, 
invalided home from Abdal, but now ready to serve me 
again with his knowledge of the folur route and the Kara- 
kash Valley. 

A week later Lhc final completion of packing allowed 
me to take my first day of relative quiet by paying a fare¬ 
well visit to Yoikan, the site of the ancient Khotan capital. 
Hie annual washing for gold in the ' culture strata 1 deeply 
buried beneath the layers of fertile alluvial soil had already 
begun, and while staying during the heat of the day with 
my old host, the Yiiz-baEhi, I was able to acquire from 
the villagers a fair collection of terra-cotta grotesques, and 
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other small antiques brought to light since 1906. Besides 
I cou.d take typical Khotan 'heads’ (Fig. 310), Hereon 
histone soil, where cultivation has effaced all traces of past 
greatness, I said good-bye to the charms of rural Khotan 
with its homesteads nestling in orchards and its quaint 
mosques shaded by huge old trees (Fig. 313). 

On August 1st E was at last able to despatch my heavy 
convoy of antiques, making up over fifty camel-loads, to 
banju 1 here, under the care of Tila Bai and one of 
tJadniddm Khaos trusted caravan men. it was to wait 
until the subsiding of the summer flood in the river would 
allow it to proceed in safety to Suget on the upper Kara- 
kash, where 1 hoped to rejoin it towards the close of 
September tor the crossing of the Kara-koram. 

After two more days spent m busy work, the time came 
or myself to set out for the foot of the mountains south- 
eastward. Chiang-ss^yeh, whose labours for me were now 
ended, and also Badruddin Khan insisted upon accompany- 

Sf l? e i° r ?**5 T CC b 0ther Khotan friends saw me 

jj >> ie bank of the \ urung-kash, which now 1 rolled its 
huge summer flood in numerous beds, Lhe two widest 
passable only in boats. The crossing with bageaee was 
not without its risks, in spice of the large number and skill 
of the Sudm or water-men detailed to guide men and 

Hrewrfl W fJI wh ° ^ me toeing 

farewell, remained behind to pray for our safe p^sagr- 

I still saw his venerable figure standing uprightly the 

nver bank when the whirling ferry-boat had carried me 

wT? lh | C m r ain be f' 1 ] iong hours before our three 

WtFfet.S?®** M Safdy broi * ht 

1 hen through the smiling fertile lands of the cantons 
tf Yunmg-taJ and Sampuia we rode to Kota, 
where the night was passed by the edge of the bare' ™-! 
Sai. Next morning the baggage and thi rr d» r ’ Vj " 
f™l> "tended for the e ’ 

1 remained behind to strode with 5SSK Kh£*“' 
accounts and b.d fare,veil to my devoted sccretiv a?d 
helpmate. It was a sad parting and nn™- rt?^ d 
other times ever bright and cheerful.' frft ks pmg “ 
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deeply as 1 did. 1 had. indeed, the comfort ofhaving 
through Mr. Macartney's kindness obtained tor him the 
richlv deserved appointment as Chinese Munshi of the 
British Consulate at Kashgar. But would this justify hope 
that I might ever see again the kindly face of the most 
devoted and capable helper Asm bad ever given me. Even 
little 1 Dash ’ seemed to feel the emotion of the moment, and 
cuddled up to his Chinese friend with an exceptional dis¬ 
play of affection. HonesL Badruddm Khan, too, had tears 
in his eyes when we parted. Then, as 1 rode on. the 
quivering glare and heat of the desert seemed to descend 
like a luminous curtain and to hide from me the most 
cherished aspects oi tny Tutkesiati life* 


CHAPTER XCII 

IN T|J & GORGES OF rCLt'R AKD ZAtLIK 

Five long marches brought me from the edge of the Khotan 
oa - s,s 10 lh “- fountain Age of Polur, where the western" 
lron J. 1 'ket debouches. We were now steadily 
ascending in a diagonal line the great gravel glacis which 
) (ip *fdown from the northern main range of the Kun lun 
(see Map !!.), and I felt with delight how each night's halt 
gave increased coolness. ^ naK 

On August 5 th we struck at Has ha the first of those 
*r f 0a5eS " na - row but long-stretched, which line 
f £h >et h S ° f a ^cession of glacier-fed rivers where they 
lhe tetobps. At Hash a, as weU as at 
Chakar and ?Vura t cultivation had evidently not vet reached 
the limits of the available water. Vet attentive Muhammad 

^inr r t-g ' W ?° Sl ^ e Igo6 hacl bec " transferred to this 

or !, dl ?M Ct fr °T N TS toId me thaT thc official reckoning 
of households tn the whole of this wide tract had muhiplieS 

about nine-fold since the re-establishment of Chinese rifle in 

' 0m Ea * bc , r c^ng^s of this kind in the extent of cultiv a - 

2 T md «^ ted b >‘ r em ^ ns of a small roughly built 
town of uncertain date which I found near Hasha. between 
two steep-scarped river beds in a position recalling Yar- 
khoto, and by a debris area, manifestly of Buddhist ^tim^ 
below Nura. It was at the latter place thai the magnificent 
gtary^ SI1 ° W ^ P<^ks to the south first showed itself in full 

At the preuy duster of little oases known as Imamlar I 
visited ihe wdl-shaded shrme, famous as a pilgrimage-plati 
throughout the Tanm Basuj, where pious belief ha/located 
the resting-place of four of those legendary Imams, or early 
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warrior prophets of Islam, who are such popular figures in 
Khotan tradition, f wondered whether we should ever 
learn to which Buddhist shrine this local worship traces its 
origin, We were here some 7300 feet above sea, and a 
minimum temperature of thirty-seven degrees Fahrenheit 
under a perfectly dear sky felt delightfully refreshing. On 
the same day. August 8th, alter marching along the crest 
of the high Pomaz spur, which gave a grand view of the 
mountains, we reached Polur, nestling low in the valley. 

This large village proved an excellent base of supplies, 
thanks to the ample arrangements made by Muhammad 
Yusuf Beg under the orders of the new Kenya Am ban, 
whose help I had taken care to enlist in March, Stores of 
Hour, fodder, etc, were ready to be taken over, as well as 
a dozen sheep which were to supply us with meat during 
the long wanderings in the mountains. Extra transport, 
too, had been collected to help in moving these stores 
up to the nearest Tibetan plateau; for i knew well the 
difficulties to be expected on the route immediately above 
Polur, and was anxious to lighten the task of our Khotan 
transport as long as possible. My only regret was that 
the yaks 1 had hoped to obtain for this auxiliary transport 
column proved quite unaccustomed to loads, and after 
careering wildly through the one long village lane had 
to be exchanged for more donkeys. I found later that, 
owing to the absence of grazing, yaks would have been 
of little use. 

AH these arrangements cost time and labour; and what 
wi th abundant accounts, the despatch of a last big mail-bag 
&ra Khotan, and anthropological measurements among 
these 'Taghltks.' who interested me by their type so dif¬ 
ferent from the people in the plains, the start could not be 
effected until the morning of August i 2ih. The whole of 
i T olur was assembled to see us oft; for though this route to 
Western Tibet had been used about half-a-dozen times by- 
European travellers since the ‘Pandits' of the Forsyth 
Mission first traversed it in 1873, the novelty of such an 
event had not worn off. But I confess that 1 was more 
impressed by the farewell to honest Turdi, the Dak-man, 
who was to take my mail-bag for the last time back to 
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Khotan (Fig. 307). I thought of how he had managed to 
find me that Christmas Eve in the heart of the Lop-nor 
Desert, and how* another time I had sent him off from the 
foot of the Nan-shau for a weary ride of months. But 
whatever the occasion, there was nothing to read in his 
face but calm unconcern and a sort of canine devotion. 

The difficulties began early as we made our way through 
the confined gorges above Polur towards the high plateaus 
beyond the northern main Kun-lun Range (Fig, 314)- 1 1 

took us three trying days of toil before we reached easier 
ground at the point known as Khan Langar, over 13,000 
feet above sea, where the Polur stream in its descent enters 
the cutting it has effected through the ice-clad summit 
portion of the range (Fig. 315), Vet the track twisted and 
turned so much that the total distance covered from Polur 
village to this point amounted only to about twenty-one 
miles. Most of it was done by scrambling over boulders 
and rocky ledges in narrow gorges half-filled by glacier- 
fed torrents.. Bad as the going was for us men, the trouble 
of getting our baggage and supplies safely through was a 
far more serious busi ness. T here we re co n ti nuous cross i ngs 
and recrossmgs of the greyish-white tossing water which 
our little donkeys had much trouble to negotiate at all limes, 
and, of course, could not ford at all when the daily flood 
from the melting glaciers at the head of the gorges had 
once commenced in the early afternoon to come down. 

The track was impressively bad, whether winding 
amidst slippery boulders below, or scaling precipitous slopes 
of rock or detritus above when the bottom of the gorge 
became quite impassable for man or beast (Fig. 316). 
Through the A moan's care some attempt had been made 
by Lhe Polur head-men to improve the worst places, and 
we had. fortunately, the help of some twenty hill-men for 
the laden animals. At a number of points where rocky 
ribs projected from steep slopes of unstable shale, all loads 
had to be taken off and carried round the dangerous corners 
by the men. It all involved a great deal of care and strain, 
and when we had safely passed the particular precipices 
where so careful and experienced an explorer as Captain 
Deasy had lost ponies in iSgS,—-according to Polur tradition 
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aiso mule-trunks 'full of silver, 1 —and one of his men too, I 
knew 1 had reason for relief. 

On August 15th we marched up a broad barren valley 
amidst mountain formations of slate and sandstone, strik¬ 
ingly different from those passed through in the gorges 
below, and then crossed the watershed by an easy pass 
some r 6,500 feet high to a wonderfully wide and barren 
plateau. From a steep ridge above the p;iss which I 
climbed with Lai Singh. I enjoyed a glorious view both of 
the towering range behind us and the great wall of snowy 
mountains which flanks the Y*urung-kash River sources. 
It was a grand panorama, but it was hard to photograph 
it with an icy gale from the north benumbing one’s fingers. 
It was, no doubt, the continuation of a big Buran which 
was scouring the desert plains ; but the accompanying dust- 
clouds could not pass over the great mountain wall rising 
to peaks w'ell over 21,000 feet, and the view kept delight¬ 
fully clear. 

A ten miles' descent over gentle slopes of absolutely 
barren gravel brought us to a group of small lakelets witfi 
fresh water, where we camped, the icy gale pursuing us all 
the way. All round them the ground bore plain indica¬ 
tions of being the dried-up bed of a lake once much larger 
than the present Seghiz-kbl basin to the east. It was 
curious to observe here the same wind-eroded clay ridges 
md banks which are so characteristic of the Su-lo Ho's 
terminal basin ; but their height rarely rose above ten feet, 
the direction oT the eroded banks running generally east to 
west. The elevation was dose on 15.000 feet. 

Very few of the donkeys had managed to come In that 
night, and as the minimum temperature fell to twenty 
degrees below freezing - point, I felt doubly glad when 
the following morning broke deliciously still and sunny. 
Fringing the lake shore in parches there was a very coarse 
sort of' grass, yellowish in colour, and appropriately known 
as 1 Sarigh-ot' 10 the Kenya hunters who alone visit these 
ports. So when the poor hard - tried donkeys had 
straggled in during the Forenoon, I could enjoy the sight 
of them peacefully browsing on these hardy tufts, or else 
lying lazily stretched out in the sun, which at mid-day 
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showed a temperature of fully 130 degrees Fahrenheit. 

It was a good place to give the animals a short rest, and 
to form a base from which we might effect our expedition 
into the unexplored valleys of the uppermost Yurung-kash. 

From the very careful trigonometrical survey which 
Captain Deasy effected in 1857 along this part of the 
Polur-Ladak route, I knew that the easternmost point of 
the Yurung-kash head-waters lay due south of Seghiz-kdl. 
So Lai Singh, active as ever, set out on August toth to 
reconnoitre the ground in that direction, and to start a fresh 
net of triangles with the help of Captain Deasy s points. 
Yet, l confess, 1 felt oppressed by doubts how we should 
be able to penetrate into that region of difficult'deep-cut 
valleys for which my Karanghu-tagh experiences of 1900 
and 1906 had prepared me. Considering the limitation of 
our supplies and means or transport, a false move at the 
start and consequent loss of time might prove fatal to all 
my plans. 

Fortune for once played me a good turn by bringing 
into my hands a guide such as I had vainly searched for 
among all those reticent and wily hill-men of Polur. Lai 
Singh on his reconnaissance had fallen in with one of a 
small party of Keriya people hunting for wild yaks, and I 
promptly despatched Niaz Akhun, the energetic Darogha 
who had accompanied us from Khotan, to fetch them from 
their camp near Seghiz-kiiL Half-frozen he turned up 
next morning bringing the whole parry of hunters—Pasa, 
an experienced if shifty-looking fellow (Fig 317). with three 
equally ragged companions half-Tibetan in appearance. 
Pasa. after some cross-examination, confessed that there 
were gold-pits still worked by small parties of Keriya 
people In a side valley of the Yurung-kash known as Zailik. 
to be reached by a couple of marches. When f explained 
why I wanted to get to the rivers easternmost sources by 
a route different from that leading south of Seghiz-kcil, he 
acknowledged that he knew tracks by which we might 
make an almost complete circuit of the uppermost Yurung- 
kash head-waters. 

Of course Pasa very soon caught the infection of 
pretended ignorance from our unwilling and contumacious 
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Poiur people, who previously, when I noticed abandoned 
gold-pits in the tipper Poiur gorge, had stoutly denied all 
knowledge of any actual gold-digging in this region. But 
it was too late then, esjieetally as Pass was not particularly 
clever at lying, and evidently too hard-up not to be tempted 
by the promised rewards. So after much trouble we pre¬ 
vailed upon him to, act as guide and to show us a track to 
the uppermost Yurung-kash gorge from the north-west 
Discharging most of the Polar men and donkeys, 1 arranged 
to leave behind a depot of all supplies for men and beasts 
not immediately needed, as well as the majority of our 
hired donkeys. Ibrahim Beg, with the less active of the 
transport men, was to move his depot to the Ulugh-kol 
lake, one march to the south-west, on the route to Ladak, 
where some grazing was to be found, and to await our 
return there. 

Then on August iSth we set out west with much- 
reduced baggage under Pass's guidance, and after ascending 
the wide barren basin to the north-west, and crossing a 
relatively easy pass at some 16, coo feel above sea, reached 
by the evening of the following day the deep-cut valley 
of Zailik (Fig, 325). All knowledge of it had previously 
been denied by the secretive hill-men of Poiur. There we 
found extensive gold-pits dug into the precipitous cliffs of 
conglomerate just above the gneiss of the stream-bed and 
evidently worked for long ages. Our irruption into this 
terribly tortuous and gloomy gorge of Zailik was quite a 
romantic event for the four dozen or so of gold-seekers w ho 
try to exploit what is left of auriferous layers. To us, too, 
it seemed a wonderful place—this long, rock-bound valley, 
where from an elevation of about 14.500 feet downwards 
all the steeply cut races of conglomerate deposits are honey¬ 
combed with galleries and pits often in almost inaccessible 
places (Fig. 318). 

L was difficult to guess how 1 far back in the ages poor 
wretches had toiled here under all the hardships of a seirti- 
arertic climate and practical slavery. Graves spread over 
every little bit of level ground which the gorge affords 
in its twelve to thirteen miles' course down to the junction 
with the Yurung-kash Valley, and on all sides the roughly 
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walled-up mouths of abandoned pits showed where many 
more of the victims had found their last rest. In the 
days of the ‘old Khitai rule' and of Yakub Beg. that 
soi-disant liberator, when the digging was carried on by 
forced labour, this rugged gorge, with its inclement climate, 
must have seen more human misery than one cares to 
think of. Among all the desolate places of the earth to 
which auri saera fames has ted men, this forbidding ravine, 
cut between the most barren of mountains, with its atmo¬ 
sphere of Rider Haggard sensations, might well compete 
for the front rank. 

To us the discovery of this gloomy gorge proved of 
great value. Leaving our camp at a small grassy plot near 
the central point of the present mining activity, some 
13,600 feet above the sea, 1 managed with Lai Singh first 
to descend by breakneck paths to the cafton-like valley of 
the Yurung-kash (Fig. 320). and on subsequent days to 
dimb commanding points on a series of high spurs coming 
straight down from the main Kun-lun Range northward. 
By establishing our survey stations in full view or its crest- 
line, here showing an average height or over 20,000 feet, 
we managed to map with theodolite, plane-table, and 
photographic panoramas, the greater ponton of the in¬ 
expressibly grand and wild mountain system containing the 
unexplored eastern head-waters of the Yurung-kash. On 
the south, for a distance of over sixty miles, we could see 
them flanked by a magnificent range of snowy peaks, rising 
to over 23,000 feet, and all dad with glaciers more extensive 
than any I had so far seen in the Kun-lun. 

Among the peaks to the south-west we could, fortunately, 
recognize several of a small group which had been triangu¬ 
lated over forty years earlier from high stations on the 
Tibetan upholds to the north of Ladak, and thus exactly 
determine our position. I was all the more grateful for 
this as, in spite of the clear weather which had set in after 
light snow showers, clouds enveloped the glacier - girt 
peak of the great M uz-tag h peak westwards which had 
formed so dominating a landmark for our surveys about 
K aranghu -tagh. 

From the ridges we thus climbed above Zailik there 
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opened out panoramas more impressive and grand than 
any I had so far seen. As my eyes ranged over that 
amazing mare of ice-crowned spurs and deep-cut valleys 
enclosed between the two great Kun-lun ranges and drained 
by the Yurung-kash, it was an inspiriting thought that the 
whole of this grim mountain world was unexplored ground, 
and that in all probability human gaze had never rested so 
tong on it. Who among hunters or miners would climb such 
high points always exposed to icy winds and beyond the 
scantiest vegetation which this arid region affords ? Every¬ 
thing seemed on such a vast scale, and i wondered how many 
months or summers it would take to explore all this wonder¬ 
ful and forbidding Alpine world in detail. The long hours 
we spent at our stations over work with theodolite, plane- 
table, and camera were made most trying by the icy blasts 
sweeping the crests of the ridges, and our fingers were 
benumbed while handling the instruments. 

The poor miners, too, whom we engaged to carry our in¬ 
struments (Fig. 319) felt the exposure badly even while the 
sun shone brightly, and the man whom 1 had to keep crouch¬ 
ing between the legs of the camera stand, to steady it. while 
the panoramic work slowly proceeded, had to be changed 
every' ten minutes or so to afford relief to his half-frozen 
hands, But our reward was ample, and to the miners, too, 
their well-paid exertions afforded a welcome change from 
their wretched burrowing in dark pits. In the end 1 gained 
their confidence sufficiently to obtain information about 
certain gold-pits which were once worked at points lower 
down by the precipitous banks of the Vurung-kash. and 
also about a difficult route, long suspected by me, which led 
to the latter right across the main range from the head¬ 
waters of the Genju River, But we had neither time nor 
supplies to waste over a descent down the valley,^ where the 
river still in full flood would make any crossing impossible. 

The Zailik mines, accessible only during a few summer 
months, are now almost deserted, the total annual produc¬ 
tion of gold raised with difficulty by the Amban’s contractor 
amounting to about joo ounces. The small groups of 
miners toiling in this gloomy gorge are practically all bond- 
slaves of the contractor, who advances their supplies, clothing. 
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and other necessaries. Fortunately we were able to secure 
among them eight or nine porters, without whom it would 
have been quite impossible to transport our indispensable 
baggage and instruments over the very difficult ground 
before us. Our queer guide Pasa, the yak-hunter, had told 
me that the tracks by which we were to make our way to 
the glacier sources of the Yurung-hash would be practicable 
only for men and possibly donkeys. So 1 had the baggage 
cut down to the barest minimum, leaving everything the 
ten donkeys with us could not carry to be taken back by 
the ponies to our U lugh-kel depot. 
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CHAPTER XCIII 


TO THE VURUNC-KASH OLACtKK-SOURCEt; 

On August 25th we set out by a very steep side valley to the 
south, and crossed the rugged spur between the Zailik and 
main Yurung-kash Valleys by a pass over 17,700 feet high, 
leading over what manifestly had once been old ndvd beds. 
From a ridge just above the Shalgan Dawan, as Pass 
called it, we could obtain once again a glorious panorama 
(Fig, 321). Here, and in the narrow valley beyond, the 
decay of alt rocks was most striking. We camped about a 
thousand feet below the pass, and next day had a most 
trying descent in a steep gorge choked with big boulders 
and manifestly scooped out by glacier action. Lower 
down, where the gorge widened somewhat, I noticed old 
moraines, though the range above now showed only scanty 
snow-beds. Before the gorge joined the Yurung-kash 
defile we were surprised by coming upon a patch of ground 
covered with brush wood- There were indications that the 
Zailik miners used once to repair here for the sake of 
burning charcoal 

The view presented by ihe Yurung-kash Valley, where 
we reached it at an elevation of a little over 13,000 leet, 
was singularly impressive in its desolation (big. 322). On 
both banks of the river, which here rolled its greyish-white 
glacier water in a bed some hundred yards w ide, there was 
nothing to be seen but absolutely bare cliffs of red or 
yellow sandstone and detritus slopes below them. For over 
two milts our faint track wound along these dead slopes of 
rubble. Then it had to drop into the actual river bed to 
turn a huge projecting rock-wall, and behind it we suddenly 
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found ourselves si the debouchure of a small stream which 
Pasa called Mandar-koL 

We camped there for the night, and the main valley 
farther up making a great bend and becoming quite 
impassable, we had to ascend next day to the top of a 
high spur eastwards. The pass was about 17,000 feet in 
height, and once again fortune was kind : for Pasa's track 
proved to pass quite close to a well-isolated peak making 
an ideal survey station. So. on August aSth. leaving camp 
in a small moss-covered ravine at the foot of an old glacier 
(Fig, 323), we climbed the peak and were rewarded by a 
magnificent panorama on the top of the highest rock 
pinnacle. Triangulation subsequently showed its exact 
height as 18,612 feet. For an hour or two heavy clouds 
were drifting over the snowy range south 1 but they lifted 
about mid-day and a truly grand view was then revealed 
of the latter. 

A huge massif, covered with a continuous mantle of ice 
and snow, feeding the easternmost sources of the Yurung- 
kash. came now fully in view to the south-east, But the 
aspect of the range with its many fine glaciers to the 
south and south-west of us was almost as imposing, and 
the distance less (Fig, 324). I did my best to record by 
camera and copious notes Lhe many interesting orographica! 
features which presented themselves from this glorious 
station above Tar-kol: but this is not the place to discuss 
them. Only one striking observation may be mentioned. 
Whereas on the north slopes of the main range 1 >efore us 
the snow-line descended to approximately 17,500 feet, on 
the slopes of the great spur behind us which faced south 
it lay certainly as high as 19,500 feet. 

Our march of August 29th took us over a succession of 
somewhat lower side spurs, on the slopes of which traces 
of wild yaks were abundant, and brought us by nightfall 
into the little valley of Tlige-lash. There, at an elevation 
of about 15,000 feet, we spent a miserable night in snow 
and rain, but next morning had the satisfaction of descend¬ 
ing at last to the main Yurung-kash Valley where Pasa 
declared it to become practicable for further progress. 
Fantastically eroded rock-faces, composed of shiny slate, 
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rose wall-like to 2000 feet or more on either side of the 
Ttlgc-tash stream, and also lined the right bank of the 
Yurung-kash where we reached it at. last (Fig. 329). 

We were now quite close to the huge array of glaciers 
which cover the north Face of the big watershed range 
towards the Tibetan uplands. but at our elevation of 
about 14,000 feet we were too low down to get more than 
glimpses of ihctr snouts protruding between the steep rocky 
buttresses of the range, 1500 feet higher. For about two 
miles above the Tiige-tash debouchure the wide rubble- 
strewn river bed offered easy progress, such as our poor 
donkeys badly needed after ali their hard climbs and 
scrambles. Then a nigged promontory forced us to ford 
the river to the right bank. Fortunately it flowed now in 
two branches, about forty and twenty yards wide, and 
owing to the cloudy weather and the increasing cold which 
affected the glacier melting, its depth was nowhere over 
two feet. Once across we could follow our upward march 
by the river for a couple of miles over broad alluvial slopes 
deposited by the streams which came down from the 
glaciers above. In one place I observed the perfectly 
formed fan of an ancient terminal moraine, half a mile 
across, which the Yaghelik-sai glacier must have once 
pushed right down to the river. 

That day's relative ease was a great boon Tor our 
patient donkeys: for the most trying day's work on this 
trip was still before us. Setting out after another miser¬ 
able night with rain and snow at intervals, we had scarcely 
moved for a mile and a half up the river when we were 
brought up by a big glacier stream at a point where the 
main river makes a sudden bend to the north-east. The 
stream carried the drainage from at least three huge 
glaciers we had dearly sighted from the Tar-kol peak, 
and its volume seemed but little inferior to that of the 
main river from the east. The vehemence of the tossing 
greyish mass of water was great as it rushed past between 
big Ixiulders, and for over an hour we vainly searched for 
a sale crossing amidst the whirls and cataracts. Yet the 
day’s ice melting had scarcely begun. At last, by posting 
groups of men near convenient boulders and by the use of 
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ropes, we got the donkeys safely across the thirty yards of 
seething icy water, three to four feel in depth. Most of 
the loads, though carried by the men, got thoroughly- 
drenched. the instruments luckily escaping. 

A short break in the gusts of driving snow had scarcely 
allowed the hall-benumbed men and animats to warm 
themselves a little, when we had to start scaling a narrow 
and extremely steep rock promontory which raised its 
fantastic crags in the angle between the two valleys. 1 
never quite understood how the donkeys with thdr loads, 
light as they were, managed to scramble up here some 
joo feet. Then we found ourselves at the top of a narrow 
rock couloir leading down to the main river branch at 
an angle of some forty-five degrees (Tig. 316), The step¬ 
like ledges of the slaty rock, which in spite of the slippery 
condition facilitated descent for us men, were too narrow 
and the turns too sharp for the animals. So they had 
to be dragged down in the debris-filled centre of the 
couloir, where the rock fragments, ever giving way under 
their feet, came down in small avalanches. Several of 
the poor donkeys lost their balance and tumbled down 
in somersaults; it seemed a miracle that none of them 
was seriously injured. 

After this descent we had still most difficult ground to 
face. The river from here upwards rolled its tossing 
waters, now of a light green Lsh tint, through a tortuous 
bed rarely wider than sixty to eighty yards at the bottom 
(Fig, 327). On the right bank the rock-wails were quite 
impassable ; on the left precipitous cliffs and dangerous 
slopes of unstable shingle had to be crossed alternately. 
What track could be made out here and there was that 
pioneered by wild yaks, which, in fact, with occasional 
visits from half-tame hunters like Pass, were atone re¬ 
sponsible for the 1 route ' we had followed since Mandar-kol. 
The track, less than a foot wide, needed careful clearing 
where it wound along difficult rock - faces, before the 
much-shaken donkeys could pass. The precipitous slopes 
covered with big rock fragments, which looked as if shaken 
down from the wall-Uke spur above by some earthquake 
or landslip, were almost as risky. It took us fully six 
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hours to clear the first two miles in this wonderful gorge 
above our crossing. 

Then after passing a small waterfall the track, though 
very steep and rocky, presented less danger. On our 
left across the gorge there was a succession of perfectly 
wall-like spurs with deep chasms between ; but in front of 
us there showed at last long rounded ridges of detritus. 
As we ascended towards these the frowning spur above us 
assumed fantastic shapes of towers and huge bat demented 
walls. Decomposition had created here a striking pendant 
to the 'Tang prince's town' above Uch~Turfan. The 
Zailik men at once recognised the ’ SCone-shahr 1 l pointed 
out to them, and the sight at once set their treasure¬ 
seeking' imagination in motion. How could they doubt 
that 1 had really come to this forbidding mountain region 
in order to search for hidden riches ? 

At last we emerged on broad detritus slopes, the four 
and a half miles from camp having taken us some nine 
hours of toil. Very soon it became evident that we were 
moving across the huge terminal moraines, now buried 
under detritus, of what must once have been a perfect 
mantle of ice descending from a big spur of over 21,000 
feet. Then we passed within less than a mile the end of 
a still extant glacier flanked by hug;e moraines. How 
grateful we felt for the easy going which the bare sodden 
ground of this fan provided t We had now reached an 
elevation of about 15,500 feet, and the rarity of the air 
was more noticeable. 

Under the heavy grey clouds which all day had treated 
us to showers of snow and sleet, it was soon getting 
dusk ; but this made the mighty panorama in black and 
white still more impressive. Fresh snow streaked all the 
less steep slopes, while to the south the peaks and glaciers 
rose in unblemished white splendour. Rut the precipitous 
rock-walls of the great gorge through which the Yurung- 
kash has carved its passage loomed in blackness. It 
seemed as if we hail left behind us the dark gate of that 
wild maze of deep-cut inaccessible valleys, and entered a 
laud of barren downs set amidst ice-clad ranges, the 
fringe of true Tibet. At lasL we found shelter for the 
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night in a narrow gorge cutting through the glacier-ground 
talus slope, and were glad to resL our near} 1 and cold limbs 
by a camp fire. 

Next morning, on September i st, we marched under a 
clear sunny sky to the north-east, and after less than four 
miles had the relief to find the ponies with my tent and 
much-needed supplies arrived from the Ulugh-kbl depot, 
as previously arranged, under the guidance of one of 
Pasa's companions, and grazing at a grassy spot near the 
river's left bank. There we halted at an elevation of 
15,600 feet, and let men and donkeys enjoy a day's much- 
needed repose in the sunshine. We had now reached 
the great elevated basin where the main feeders of the 
V urung-hash meet, coming down from a perfect amphi¬ 
theatre of glacier-girt peaks, It was very interesting 
ground geographically and geologically, with abundant 
evidence that the glaciers had in a relatively recent period 
extended over many square miles of what is now a huge 
rolling plateau covered with glacier mud and ice-carried 
boulders. I thought of my ancient sites in the desert, and 
how the recession of all these glacier feeders must have 
affected their fate. 

On September and I climbed with Lai Singh an easy 
hut well-isolated ridge to the north-w-esi, which at its top, 
about 17,400 feet above the sea, revealed the panorama re¬ 
produced in Plate xu. The view was gloriously dear and 
wide, and showed to the south and south-west an unbroken 
line of ice-clad peaks extending to direct distance to 
upwards of sixty miles. How delighted I was to greet 
once again all our newly won friends, familiar from our 
earlier ‘stations,' bold snowy punks with triangulated 
heights reaching up to over 23.000 feet, and glaciers no 
less Imposing because they had no names I The sight of 
the great nutntle of ice enveloping the big spur just in 
front of us to the south was truly glorious^ I ts glaciers 
seen at a near distance formed a broad glittering rim to 
the big basin stretching away southward to the uppermost 
sources of the river. These could be located at an 
enormous glacier which was visible up to its head at 
some twenty miles' distance. But the snowy massif from 
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which this ice-stream descends in the innermost angle of 
the range was clear of elands only at i me reals, 

! t is impossible to describe here all the features which 
gave overwhelming grandeur to this panorama, and which 
no photograph can adequately render. But I may allude 
to the sharp, needle-1 ike peaks 1 saw rising in groups to 
the north-east above the long bare ridges separating us 
from Lhe Ulugh-kdl depression. They formed part of the 
northern main Kutt-lun where it is broken through by 
the Kenya and Niva rivers ; in the gaps between them 
my gaze wandered down to those parched plains beyond 
hidden under yellowish hace. 

It seemed hard to forsake this immense mountain 
horizon, and harder still to forgo all endeavour at more 
detailed exploration of the Yurung-kash sources. But I 
had now succeeded in tracing the river's course to its very 
head, and been able to farm a true idea of the unfailing 
stores of ice which supply the Khotan River with its 
enormous summer hood, and enable it for a few months to 
carry its waters victoriously right through the thirsty 
desert. The report received from I brahim Beg about the 
fodder supplies still available at our depot snowed that 
there was not a day to be lost in the start lor the Kara- 
kash head-waters. 

So on September 3rd we set out for Ulugh-kdl, and 
after inarching over (Lit detritus plateaus bearing abundant 
traces of former gladalion, crossed the stripling Yurung- 
kash just where its bed turns sharply south (Fig. 328), 
Then an easy ascent over nibble beds past the snout of 
the much-torn Giigriige glacier took us up to a grass- 
covered saddle, less than 16,000 feet above the sea, where 
the Yurung-kash drainage was left behind almost before we 
became aware of it. That evening we found our depot 
not far from the southern end of the Ulugh-kbl, and camped 
once more on ground typically Tibetan, looking flat and 
tame after the rugged world of ice and rock we had passed 
through. 


CHAPTER XCIV 

ACROSS TJBETAS PLATEAUS 


A BUSV evening anti morning at Clugh-kol were spent over 
selecting the fittest ol the spare donkeys, and making up 
reserve loads of supplies and baggage. 11 w as e n cou rag i ng 
to note how well the brave donkeys, which struggled 
through with us, had stood all their trials. The less fu- 
oo mg animals were sent back to Pohjr, as twenty donkeys 
would now suffice for the reduced stores; for these and 
tie hired pomes we retained the five sturdiest of the 
tra as men. Fhe little band of gold-miners who 
had proved so helpful were discharged to Zailik with ample 
reward and adequate food for the journey, Of all the 
motley company there were to remain with us only Pasa 
and one ol his fellow-hunters, the former newly equipped 

Z l !',* "•' Ch 1 b0u e hl hr him “ a present 

ti the buck of a Fei.urning pony-in^n. 

"r S*™ 3 ’.™ 1 ‘ Se P t(i ^her 4 th, under the farewell 
blessings of those who were glad to escape the hardships 

‘ ' befo ^ L US ' object was to follow the great snowy 
ange, which flanks the Yurung.kash head-waters on the 
south-east and south along its southern slopes westwards 

kivir' V W'7£ h<id tbe u PP ermost of the Kara-kash 

proved tol- th 5 !° “P 1 *? our survey of what had now 
t t. J to be the true mam chain of the Kun-kn. For this 

10 “T* b >’*• Polur-Ladafc rou^to 

ove7™5 5“”?" we made al ong this route took us 
f d » dlread >’ Surveyed by Captain Deasy, and mv 
account of them may, therefore, be brief oTthTfiS! 
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day we struck the actual route by a short cut over a 
spur west of it, and there obtained a parting view of the 
Yurung-kash head-waters (Fig. 330). That night we had 
a fairly heavy fall of snow*, and its cover was promptly 
used by the wily Pasa to decamp with his comrade. He 
had shown so much experience of these mountains and 
such resourcefulness that 1 had been eager to enlist his 
help as a hunter and ‘guide,' even though he protested 
never to have been beyond the uppermost Keriya River, 
His taking French leave in this fashion without waiting 
for his wages was a proof both of his half-savage slimness 
and of Lhe dread which he, too. hardened as he was by his 
roving life in the mountains, entertained for the wastes 
before us. Yet I felt so grateful for his previous guid¬ 
ance that in the end, disregarding this desertion, I sent a 
well-earned reward through Bad r add in Khan to his home 
near Keriya. 

Both Lai Singh and Jasvant Singh had followed the 
route before. So we had not much difficulty, in spite of 
repeated snow- showers, about finding the track to the 
Baba Hatim Pass, which at an elevation of about 17,600 
feet gives access to the Keriya River. But the descent 
from it proved unexpectedly trying. The last few' days' 
rain and snow' had sufficed to turn the steep but otherwise 
easy gorge into a perfect couloir of loose boulders inter¬ 
mixed with sliding mud. It took long hours to get the 
ponies down, and our poor donkeys could not be brought 
in till late at night. Even then half their loads were left 
behind in the gorge to be recovered next day. 

From that bleak and wind-swept spot we made our 
way south in two marches to the head of the great elevated 
basin, at an altitude of about 17.200 feet, where the 
Keriya River rises at the foot of a line of great glaciers. 
The range from which they descend proved identical with 
the easternmost part of the ice-clad range confining the 
Yunmg-kash sources. Our passage up to the Keriya River 
head-waters, and for days after, was greatly impeded by 
trying weather. Frequent snow-storms swept across^ the 
high plateaus and valleys, and the slush they deposited, 
slight as it was each time, soon converted the gentle 
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slopes of detritus into veritable bogs, very difficult to cross 
lorammgis already suffering from the effects of great 
altitude exposure, am] an almost total absence of grating 

march, on September 7%. 
the broad basin of the Keriya River sources extremely 

Wu?'-! 7 tT t wL gh most L of the d was a level plain 
33 '■ Whenever the sun broke through between 

S™ n tr 5 r t ? miS myeye .\ COtjId revel in the glorious glacier 
‘fe wesi ' Wltb "Onderful bluish tints in its 
r^ f [ ? ertf v * ro P Ienty of interesting geographical 

<ror^ rC K t0 ?( J ^ r Y e ! lere - about the wholly impassable 
gorge by which the infant Keriya River, like the Yurung- 
kash escapes from the cradle of its birth* But however 
stimulating these impressions, they could not let me forget 

anLT C 7 l^ ', hat The exhaustion ofTe 

ri T i r n° b f ed ^ t0 ^ by the side o f * long lagoon. 
S?JKt *35 SO S0dden that men and animals alike 

shore ^ i n hudd ,: T a t n . arFOW ri % e of ^d fringing the 
shore* An icy gale, driving snow at intervals^ nnssed 

night. Apart from tbtir £££ oHSs 

wonrf W ?h absolute ^ ^thtng for the animals to eat. No 

at thiiV b4t J lKXt Ir,0rntn « first victim remained behind 
at this dismal camp, h was a poor pony, unable to move 
whch a carbine bullet put out of pain. X 61 

rhat day, loo, most of our efforts had to be sunm in 
extricating tired animals from foundering in the detritus 
mud, and in finding tracks round impisable bot s fr 

?.!r “ c ! irab £ Sls/at i! 

len.j),)MY gypg'tM dw 2 ° mlwifal "cTrioSl trough 

sswFFn? 1 umsjss!: 
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there. il must have seemed like paradise to our weary 
animals, Unfortunately the severe cold of the night* with 
a minimum temperature of seventeen degrees Fahrenheit 
below Freezing-point kepi them from much enjoyment of 
the gracing, such ns it was. We humans luckily now had 
r 1 1 1 :tub known to Tibetans as Burtze 



Here on the morning of September 9th we left the 
Ladak route in order to turn south-west to Lake Lighten, 
From there we should have to start our exploration of the 
ground westwards, which in atlases generally hgures as 
a high plain with the name oT ’ *4k-sai-chin desert/ but 
which the latest Trans-frontier map of the Survey ol India 
rightly showed as an unsurveyed blank. The valley we 
continued to follow was itself unknown ground; buL after 
a long day's march it proved to drain imo the lake, as t had 
assumed from the first. 

The sky had now cleared, and the going was easy, 
but the ground was very barren. For four days the animals 
had had hardly any grass; so that the outlook began to be 
serious* Fortunately alter twenty miles we came upon 
sparsely growing H yellow grass* just where the glittering 
sheet of water was first sighted. There was no fuel ol any 
sort to cook with. But it was inspiriting to look northward 
to the high snowy peaks crowning the watershed towards 
the Yurung-kash headwaters, with a still higher ice-sheeted 
cone to the north-west. So I at least found it easier to 
forget the loss of a dinner. The w hole scene, with the far- 
stretching lake and the rampart of snowy mountains above 
it, looked strangely majestic and lonely. 

As the lake had before been sighted only from one 
corner in the south. I decided to follow a route by its 
north shore. It took us at first across a wide delta of 
detritus deposited by streams coming from the snowy 
peaks, but now completely dry, and then over low plateaus 
forming the loot of spurs which descend with easy slopes 
from the main range. Old shore lines and lagoons almost 
cut off by sandy peninsulas from the main lake showed 
that the expanse of the latter was shrinking- VeE w ith a 
length of over twenty miles and an average width of four 
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or tive, it was an imposing and beautiful sight (Fig, 332). 
Its hues ranged irom light green 10 purple, and the 
relatively low but very' bold range which stretched along 
its south shore, being entirely covered by fresh snow, pro¬ 
vided a most effective setting. Hypsometrical readings 
gave a height of close on 16.100 feet for the lake. 

1 awards the middle ol the day s march we passed 
clearly recognizable old moraines in a valley stretching 
down from a side spur which was now quite clear even oi 
snow, A line of big ice-worn boulders showed that the 
longest of the peninsulas projecting into the lake was 
but a continuation of those moraines. So ai some period 
glaciers from the north must have pushed rheir tongues 
right into the lake. The latter* with its glorious colours 
a . numerous bays and inlets, looked most inviting for a 
ermse. But the solitude of its waters and shores was 
complete. 


! r°m a broad plateau crossed after thirteen miles' march 
a splendid view spread before us to the north and north-east 
1 he line ol great snowy peaks above the Yurung-kash and 
Kenya River sources rose in a grand amphitheatre, distant 
but none the less impressive. The spurs descending from 
it, for twelve to fifteen miles from the lake showed slopes 
singularly easy. Broad valleys stretched up between, in 
sinking contrast to the tortuous deep-cut gorges which 
separate the spurs descending from the same range north¬ 
ward to the Yu rung-hash. The higher slopes were all 
under snow, but no glaciers were to be seen. Altogether 
it was evident that the natural obstacles to the detailed 
exploration of the watershed range would be far less from 
this side. But. alas ! our supplies and the strength of our 
animals were limited, and we could not linger 

A speedy passage to the Kara-kash drainage was now 
urgent. So it was reassuring when from that plateau 
we sighted the western end of the lake, and could recog¬ 
nize beyond tt the commencement of a depression which 
seemed likely to open to us the hoped-for route westwards. 
In the wide valley to which we then descended there were 
extensive patches of coarse grass, and herds of wild yaks 
and asses could be seen grazing higher up. Brilliant 
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sunshine still intensified all the colours of the scene when 
we pitched camp here, and it was refreshing to see our 
hard-tried animals reve! in the pasture, such as it was, 
while the warmth of the setting sun lasted. But their 
treat did not last long, for by nightfall a snow-storm 
was again sweeping down from the mountains. 

On September 11 th we started under a sky grey with 
snow-laden clouds for the western extremity of the lake. 
A bluff rocky promontory soon stopped progress by the 
shore, and forced us to ascend a valley behind it in the 
hope of finding a passage practicable for the animals 
higher up. The western bearing of this valley tempted 
us to follow it right up to its head, which promised a 
* short cut ’ towards the great depression expected beyond 
the lake. We reached the previously sighted saddle, 
about 17.700 feet above sea, without serious trouble early 
in the afternoon; and in spite of the driving sleet and the 
snow which covered the ground, could have made good 
our object if only our baggage train had followed us. But 
the faint-hearted drivers, afraid of the pass, had preferred 
to lag behind, deceiving Ibrahim Beg with a forged 
message. By the time we bad gone back to fetch them it 
was too late to cross the pass, and we had to descend 
again into the valley for the night's camp. It meant 
practically the loss of a day, and the icy gale which howled 
all night did not help to raise our spirits. 

Next morning we discovered a passage practicable for 
laden animals over the low but precipitous ridge fringing 
the lake shore. The descent was made, and after six miles 
we reached a low spur which overlooked the westernmost 
inlet of the lake. Wild asses were grazing here in small 
groups, but with their usual shyness effectively evaded 
our rifles. As soon as we turned the spur a great change 
took place in the landscape, We found ourselves in a wide 
depression edged on the south by a low range of red hills, 
apparently sandstone, stretching far away westwards and 
on the north by the foot of the great snowy range behind 
which lay the Yurung-kasb Valley. Here at fast 1 felt 
assured about our hoped-for route. Undismayed by 
repeated snow-showers and an icy gale, our column moved 
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on steadily over this easy ground until we struck a huee 

alluvia! fen oi bare gravel streaked bv small channels 
mostly dry. 

r l- V s the ^udiure of a big side valley, at the head 
o u hich a Humber of glaciers showed, evidently fed by the 
eternal snows of the Yurung-kash watershed. Alter i 

hnti? ! n ? ie5 ..! ,MU Ir l we L haJted by the sitle of * 

hillock rising island-like above this vast delta of detritus 

tlSuEF* 7 ' t” eVe T? rCVealed ™re all the 

spLndours of the great chain to the north. Above the big 

valte> there rose a majestic ice-girt peak. 2- aoo fee? 

high, which by the look of its double cone and its 

position we could clearly identify as one already sighted 

by us from our 'hill station above Tar-koL oE cf 

from\hT f ‘ - ed thC hea i S L ° f al1 the valle >' s here descending 
irom the main range. The vista from our hillock was one 

or quast-atctic grandeur, and the silent solitude all round 
heightened the impression of vast ness. That we could 

KSStua^fi J£$f tria,,8ulati0 " “ uscd * 

rreezmg-gjmt. a cloudy sky had effaced the more distant 
vision. 1 ursued by a succession of icy gales and showers 
ol snow w r e crossed an almost imperceptible watershed 
towartL a draining the range norih 

Tit ully the sun broke through lor short intervals,*! low in ? 
us to sight iigam some fine snowy peaks already triantru^ 

other side. We were moving 
bare gravel wastes; and it was curious how soon a sL^of 
sunshine would produce m the rarefied air Fata Momma 
visions of hlue lakes and hillocks raised into the air 

t ia.se, alter a march of over twenty miles Wja r 
upon a small stream, and finding som^Wdy pa^S^f 
grass could camp by its bank. The baimLL , 

straggled in with ominous slowness. Thf^Su ‘iv'Tnld 
nigh, added t„ lhe ir suffoi™, and „ e a “ fZ “ 

S“i've b s 'i^i OUnCl q “ ite UI “ blc “ move ha <l «o bl sho" 
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Our march that day led mainly westwards above the 
wide depression in which the bed of the stream, now 
practically dry, seemed to descend. We skirted the fool 
of some low barren spurs trending from the north ; hut 
since the snowy main range now took a decided turn to 
the north-west we soon lost sight of its peaks. The 
increased distance from its life - giving snow and ice 
expressed itself in the absolute barrenness of the ground, 
even near flood-channels, in the diminishing moisture 
there, and the absence of all animal life. The view to 
the west was still encouragingly open ; but I looked out 
in vain for any distinct sign of the great salt lake: which 
early in the 'sixties pioneers of the Indian Trigonometrical 
Survey had roughly located in this region, and which by 
our bearings l thought we ought now to be nearing. 

Under a burning afternoon sun we crossed a wide 
alluvial fan and found the flood - channels over its ex¬ 
panse absolutely dry. This was a new difficulty. There 
was no chance of getting water here, though dead Burtze 
roots showed that running water must have been near 
once. So l turned off to the north-west towards the foot 
of a low spur. The shallow Nullah we 1 lie re met held no 
stream. But there were some grass-covered patches in 
the dry bed. Just as if we were in the TaJdamakan, we 
took to digging a well at a spot which felt moist, and 
at a depth of three feet came upon fresh water. So 
men and beasts got a drink at least after the twenty miles’ 
tiring march over ground still about 15.500 feet above 
the sea. But the violent east wind made the bitterly 
cold nighL very trying for the men who had difficulty 
in collecting enough fuel, and for our poor animals which 
vainly searched for shelter. Next morning another pony 
succumbed after having stood motionless behind my little 
tent all night. 

Some relief came on the morning of September 15th, 
when in crossing a low saddle some four miles from camp, 
1 sighted a glittering sheet of salt efflorescence stretch¬ 
ing far away in the distance. It marked the bed of the 
large salt lake which was now for the most part dry. 1 is 
total length proved upwards of sixteen miles, and only 
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when approaching its western portion did we notice that 
a long stretch along the south shore still held water. The 
ground over which we had to move skirting this much- 
shrunken lake bed to the north-west was more de¬ 
pressing than any before. The detritus or the slopes 
we descended was so soft that one s feet sank in deep. 
Along the shore of the dried-up marsh this soil was broken 
up by large holes full of ■ Shor.‘ There was no sign of 
pbfil h or animal to be anywhere except a big 

vulture which kept sailing above us for a long time, 

evidently in expectation of another victim. [ wondered 
which of our poor mute companions it would be. 

At last in the evening, after crossing a low barren 
spur, we found ourselves on the east edge of a broad 
desolate valley coming straight down from the main snowy 
range. I*or a short time the clouds lifted and allowed 
me to sight again a few of the bold ice-capped pyramids 
ast seen from above Karanghu-tagh. But even more 
keenly did we scan the wide gravel bed of the valley 

for any trace 0! running water by which to camp. There 

was none, and the outlook was gloomy indeed. With Lai 
bmgh l hurried ahead of the lagging caravan across the 
detritus waste, and at last came upon a strip of ground 
supporting scanty tults of * yellow grass,' On arrival f 
set the despondent pony-men to work at a well, which, 
luckily at a depth of some four feet, yielded very muddy 
but drinkable water, How strange it seemed to have to 
re-enact familiar desert scenes on these Tibetan uplands ! 

1 he ponies l had sent to a large lagoon visible near the 
,. sho . re Jn lh ? hope of their getting an adequate drink 
farlier ; but at mght they were brought back without having 
touched a drop of its brackish water. 
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ON' AN 01,0 MOUNTAIN TKACH 

The salt lake skirted on our march of September 15th 
was manifestly the same which is shown, though with very 
different outlines, in the sketch map illustrating the route 
Johnson followed in 1865 on his plucky journey from 
Lad&k to Karanghu-tagh and Khotan. This observation 
confirmed me in my original intention to try and make my 
way to the upper Kara-kush Valley by keeping a north¬ 
westerly course until we struck Johnson’s route. I did 
not disguise to myself nor to trusty Lai Singh that as we 
were now situated, with our animals more or less on their 
last legs and the fodder supplies nearing exhaustion, this 
plan involved considerable risks. I knew from previous 
experience that Johnson’s route sketch done under special 
difficulties could not be trusted for details; and even If we 
could discover his track, probably still two marches off, it 
was doubtful whether the ground he had passed with yaks 
would be practicable for our worn-out animals. However. 
1 fell that the die was cast. 

There was little encouragement when, on September 
16th, after a weary ascent of eight miles we gained the 
saddle of a low barren range to the north-west, at an 
elevation of about j6,8oo feet. Before us lay a huge 
hasin absolutely sterile and showing a scries of dry 
salt-encrusted lagoons disposed somewhat in the shape of 
a horseshoe. The total area of the dismal depression 
over which our eyes ranged could scarcely be less than 
four hundred square miles. Where should we find here 
vegetation, such as it is on these Tibetan plains, or even 
drinkable water ? Death-like torjJor lay over the whole 
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region ; no living creature could be sighted nor even the 
track of one. The thought then struct me vividly whether 
l his was not a foretaste of what the surface of our globe 
might become m a distant future, after all moisture had 
departed and Lhc rocks of the great ranges crumbled away 
under climatic extremes. It all seemed as lifeless and 
hopeless as a landscape In the moon. 

Along gentle slopes of detritus and crossing an absol¬ 
utely dry nver bed fully four miles wide at its debouchure 
wo descended towards the centre of the basin The 
salt-impregnated sod we struck in the evening while facing 
a snowy gale caused serious misgivings about water; for 
on such soil well-digging would lie useless. But when I 
set out in the twilight to reconnoitre the ground to the 
west. 1 came upon a well-marked dry lake bed and to my 
surpme and relief upon a small stream with water just 
drinkable meandering in the midst of this salt waste Glad 
enough w as l to bring my camp there, though there was no 
trace ol vegetation dead or living to be found anywhere 
At ih,s_ miserable spot I had the great grief to lose 

5 ?*? h ' W vvhich had carried me ever since 
1 entered Turkestan, except when J worked in the desert 
and had never shown any sign of distress, even when 

water^H* Tde £ nlateui the scantiest allowance of 
\: , e WE * S always equal to the hardest of fares and 
would Cheerfully chew even ancient dead wood if nothing 
more nourishing was in reach. He had been ailing onl? 

rro ,r what - ^ 4dom 

m> men, Tamibar os they all were with horseflesh had 
failed to make out. But when he was brought into camo 
his case already looked most serious, P 

I did all I could in that wilderness to procure comfort 
my faithful comrade of twenty-seven months’ travel 
wrapping him m whatever felt and blankets could be soared 

proved m va,n. When 1 go. up before doybreok S l«k 
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after him—men had in mrn watched over him during the 
night—my poor companion lay in convulsions. Yet he 
recognized me when 1 stroked him, and on my holding 
some oats close to his mouth he struggled to get on his 
legs. Then the end came suddenly and brought relief 
from all pain. 

1 felt * Badakhshi's ‘ loss most keenly; for in the 
course of such long travels and hardships iri common 1 
had grown very fond of my brave and spirited mount, with 
his shapely head like an Arab's and his love of the wilds. 
Often l had pictured to myself our joint delight when I 
might let him taste on a Kashmir Marg what real grass 
and Alpine flowers were like. But the Gods had willed it 
otherwise and let him succumb, when the goal seemed so 
near, in the dreariest waste ; had seem 

Our start that morning, September 1 7th. was made 
under the gloomiest aspects. So far careful rationing had 
allowed us to give each |>ony four to five pounds of oats 
daily and each donkey about half that amount. G ruing there 
had been practically none for the animals since September 
t ath. and now the remaining fodder store would just suffice 
for a day's feed at half rations. Yet no vegetation could 
be hoped for until we had descended to the Kara-kash 
Valley, and as we were unable to locate our position wfth 
reference to Johnson's rough route sketch, the distance 
thither remained very uncertain. The spirits of the men 
were very low, and the strength of the animals evidently 
giving out. I, too, felt ft difficult to bear up against the 
depressing influence of nature. 

We first trudged across sodden ground with occasional 
dry lagoons to the north-west until increasing marshiness 
obliged us to turn due north. There we struck a curious 
elongated dry lake bed undergoing wind erosion, and with 
Its isolated clay terraces exactly reproducing on a small 
scale the characteristic features of the terminal Su-lo Ho 
basin (Big. 333)- The terraces, only six to ten feet high, 
displayed plain lacustrine stratification and clearly indicated 
that erosion was proceeding by winds striking west to 
east. Some large pools of brackish water lay i.juitc close 
to the west of the * Yardangs, - 
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As we skirted these swamps on their north side we 
again struck ihe winding bed ot the stream by which we 
had camped, but found that its water, now' extremely 
sluggish m flow, had turned too salt for drinking Our 
onward route lay along the foot or bare spurs covered with 
reddish detritus. Up to a level of eighty to one hundred 
feet above the present marsh bed they J all showed well- 
marked old shore lines: in places eight or ten of them 
could be dearly distinguished. When the water of the 
lake had stood so much higher, it probably communicated 
with a big extension of the basin which was visible west¬ 
wards beyond a line of broken ridges fringing the extant 
salt marsh. The march dong the detritus terraces was 
most depressing;. Not a sign of life showed, and my 
thoughts turned back to the description of a big subter¬ 
ranean lake which had much impressed me in one of Jules 
\ ernes stories read when I was a child. The valfev 
which the day before I had sighted in the north-west 
corner of the basin, and which [ fondly hoped would mve 

farther^ ^ ara '^ as ^ 1 drainage, seemed ever to retire 

At last after rounding a beautifully regular alluvial fan, 
some ten miles from camp, below an amphitheatre of small 
barren Nullahs, there suddenly opened a big valley due 
north, b rom its debouchure, fully one and a half miles' wide 
some snowy peaks showed, perhaps of a spur near the main 

we g ml J l e encouraged me to hope that at last 

we might be nearing the valley from which Johnson's 
sketch showed the " kitai diwan Pass" leading north-west 
across to a feeder of the Kara-kash. But certain features 
due as it proved afterwards to erroneous sketching still 
effectively interfered with any dear identification. ^Con- 

EXM? unexpectedly in the shape of two small 
stone-heaps I noticed dose to the debouchure, half-buried 
under coarse sand and gravel. These were manifestly 
meant to mark a route coming from the south, and the 

Eaba H^iJfass 1 ' ha,ldS "* “ sce " si »“ ** 

stonesliid 2 fc .fr h T r UP my T Cau ^ bt stfai g ht lines of 
stones laid on a level expanse of sand at the foot of some 
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cliffs. They proved to belong to a small oblong platform 
for Muhammadan prayer and to what may have been 
intended to symbolize a rest-house. There could no 
longer he anv doubt : we had struck the old route, forgotten 
for more than forty years. By it Baji Habibullah, chief 
of K hot an at the commencement of the last Muhammadan 
rebellion, tried to open up direct communication with 
Ladak and India, while the Kara-koram route was in 
Yakuh Beg 5 hold. Over this roue: that ill-fated ruler's 
envoy took Johnson in 1^65 on his adventurous visit to 
Khotan as already related in Chapter xvn. Haji Habi- 
b 14Hah had probably ordered the construction of shelters 
along this difficult route, such as 1 had seen at K hush lash 
Lari gar near Karnnghu-tagh, and his subordinates naturally 
contented themselves with laying down rough slabs for the 
ground plan 1 

Desolate as was the place they had chosen for this 
symbolic ‘ Langar, 1 water would have to be near it. So 
we were not surprised after another halt -mile to come 
upon a small shallow stream lost farther down in the wide 
gravel bed. The soil near it was so spongy that we might 
have found the crossing difficult had not a line of white 
horse-skulls guided us across the lx>g. All the men 
rejoiced at having been rightly led to a route which human 
feet bad trodden before. Yet the valley was as barren 
and salt-encrusted as the basin behind us, and apprehen¬ 
sions about the night’s camp had become serious when at 
last, four miles above the first calm, we saw the first 
stumps of dead Burue cropping out. A couple of miles 
higher up living specimens of that hardy plant survived 
in scattered clumps, and as this would help our half- 
starving transport, we gladly pitched camp there at an 
elevation of over f.5,700 lect. Reconnoitring farther up, 
I discovered that we were within one mile of the mouth oi 
a side valley marked by stone-heaps and evidently leading 
up to the " Khitai Da wan' meant by Johnson. 

All through the evening and night a violent west wind 
howled, chilling one to the bone in the open and threaten¬ 
ing to bring down the tents. Luckily we had fuel in 
plenty. But the poor animals must have lelt it badly in 
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spite of their felts, and two more donkeys had to be shot 
in the morning. Then we moved on into the side valley 
to the north-west, and near a cairn at its mouth found a 
store of Burtze roots white with age but still serviceable. 

The pass in front proved nearer and lower than John' 
son's sketch map had led me lo expect. A well-marked track 
led up to it, and the animals crossed without much additional 
exertion. The elevation was just about 16,500 feet. At 
the top was a large and wdt-buih cairn in perfect preser¬ 
vation, and the sight cheered my Khotan men greatly; 
they now Felt convinced that we were on a ‘ Padshah's 
high road, and had only to stick to it to get back to human 
beings It was a characteristic proof of the dryness of 
the dimate even on this high elevation that the caims, 
the stacks of Burtze roots stored for fuel, and other small 
relics, such as a horseshoe, left behind here by those who 
I olio wed this route during the few years it was last in use 
about 1864-66, had survived almost intact. 

1 he descent was delightfully easy over broad detritus 
slopes, where the old track, not trodden by man for over 
forty years, was perfectly well defined. Officious — or could 
it be timorous ? — hands had taken the trouble to mark it 
with small stone-heaps at intervals of only a few' hundred 
yards. After six miles or so from the pass we halted near 
rows of big slate blocks laid out as if to mark Tibetan 
■Obos.' Some small birds which had taken shelter among 
diem lay dead. Had the frost stopped them in their flight 
to the warm South ? 

Some three miles lower down, our valley joined a still 
wider one, showing a good dent of coarse grass and gently 
trending south. It probably drained into the unsurveyed 
basin seen westwards on the preceding day’s march, 
out what interested us far more was to find that the gat* 
which we had noticed from above by the side of a high 
range facing us, and by which we hoped to effect our 
passage to the Kara-hash drainage, was not a pass but a 
wide and almost flat saddle, about 16,000 feet above ibe 
sea As we marched over it to the north, passing a scarcely 
perceptible watershed, there appeared before us two par¬ 
allel valleys separated by a rocky ridge and descending 
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westwards. Both were overlooked by a towering snow¬ 
capped range. U was dearly a part ol the mam Kun-Iim 
watershed behind which lay Karanghu-tagh, and the valleys 
before ns could only drain to the Kara-kash, no 

further effort need be exacted from our weary animals, 

and the relief this gave me was great. _ 

As we descended in the nearer valley, which lor a mile 
or so had more the appearance of a narrow flat-bottomed 
basin, we found its bed of soft detritus traversed by 
numerous tracks of wild yaks arid asses. Suddenly my 
eves caught recent-looking footprints of two men \\ ere 
these Kirghiz who had come to hunt or to look out tor 
us? Lower down, the valley narrowed and a deep cut 
ravine in its centre disclosed on its right side the remains 
Of a huge moraine. The masses of ice-worn granite 
boulders lay hare to a height of over one hundred Juet. 

A fairlv good track wound along them, marked wit a 
well-preserved cairns, and brought us down to the junction 
with the second valley, which contained a swift snow-led 
stream. This, spreading out amidst a flat boulder-strewn 
space at the junction, gave life to a modest amount o! 
vegetation, and just below the confluence we found a 
roughlv built shelter formed by walls ol unhewn s ion os 
around some big overhanging rocks. It could not be 
anything ebe but the ' Haji Langar which old Saup-alJi. 
the Kirghiz Beg, had mentioned as having been budt by 
Haji Habibullah s order where his route crossed the Kara- 

all hardships the goal of our expedition was 
safdy reached, just when we had no more fodder to otlcr 
to the much-tried animals. But it was bitter to Me ot 
brave * ISadakhshi ‘ lying stiff and cold m that forbidding 
dead waste of salt, as l watched the other pomes raven¬ 
ously enjoying the gracing, limited as it was. Oro^J- 
we stopped here for the night, and the men, comfortably 
sheltered from the icy wind blowing up the vaUey blessed 
the memory of ‘ Haji Padshah' who had built this Ungar 

to succour weary wayfarers, - . 

1 , too, felt grateful to the rebel ruler who, during his 
brief spell of power, had taken such trouble to mark the 
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approach to that forgotten route across the main Kun lun 
Range which I had tried hard to trace from the Karanghu- 
tagh side. No doubt it was the same by which the tyrant, 
Aba Bakr, early in the sixteenth century, had made good 
his escape to Ladak. For long centuries it was probably 
known to the wily hillmtin as a track to be used it\ 
fH.ies, a difficult, loophole to safety for desperate men. Tint 
before Haji Habibullah, no Khotan ruler had attempted 
to turn it into a trade route of his own to India, The 
effort had been as short-lived as Kho tan's last independence. 
Yet for me there was a sort of pathetic interest in finding 
myself linked even beyond the ice-covered Ktm-Jun with 
the historical past of K ho tan. 

On the morning of September ipth we started earlv 
down the valley in order to reach, if possible, Abdul- 
Ghafur-tom. the highest point in the main Kara - kash 
Valiev, where there was adequate grazing, and where I 
expected Satip-aldi Beg's men to be awaiting us with 
yakand fresh supplies. For over a mile the old route, 
carefully lined with cairns, led along the edge of a barren 
alluvial plateau, and I noticed marks of improvement at 
places where it crossed broad torrent beds draining small 
side valleys. Then the line of cairns was seen tunning 
straight across a huge alluvial fan to the north -west 
towards the month ot a valley coming down from the main 
range, k thus became certain that Johnson’s * Yangt 
□await,’ which led across the high range above Kanmghu- 
fagh, and for which I had looked out so long, would have 
to be searched tor somewhere at the head of that valiey, 

j., e continued to march down by the side of our 
steadily widening river bed in which all water had now dis¬ 
appeared amidst rubble, At last, after nine miles, we came 
opposite to the point of junction with the main branch of 
the kara-kash River where it breaks through the flanking 
range from the south, and t was relieved to find that 
* ls vast rubble, fully a mile broad, held at least a 

lew small and shallow channels of running water. Of 
vegetation there had been no trace since we left Haji 
Langur and the animals were now again showing plain 
Signs of exhaustion. At last some five miles lower down 
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narrow tanks or grass began to line the foot ol the cliffs 
on cither side of the flood-bed, and there we ware obliged 
to halt, the baggage not coming in till much Liter. 

in the evening I despatched Mtihatttroadju cm the 
strongest of the ponies down the valley to carry nrws of 
our arrival to the Kirghiz at A bdul-Ghafur-tatf t (1 which I 
knew could not be far off and thence to fila Bai whom 
1 hoped he would find safely arrived with our convoy of 
antiques sit Sugei KarauL some eighty miles farther down, 
it w:e5 a delightful surprise when three hours later a 
commotion in camp announced the arrival ol Satip-aldi 
Beg in person *■ The faithful old Kirghiz, with his yak^ and 
men* had been waiting for us a fortnight and the arrange- 
ments, too, 1 had ordered months belor^ for our onward 
journey across the hani'korsrn had all been effected in good 
tittu:. I received also welcome assurance of the safe 
arrival of Tila Bai's convoy at Suget Karaul, and felt quite 
in touch again with the world when Satip-aldi Beg handed 
me a letter from Captain Oliver dated early in August 
which held out full promise of help from the I,adak side. 
Tht- old Beg rode off the same night with a letter to be 
sent on ahead to Captain Oliver, specifying the approx i- 
mate date when we should sie^-dl yuks tor the route beyond 
the Knra-koram. Then for the first time after what 
seemed like long months, i could take my rest without 
anxious cares. 


CHAPTER XCVI 


THE SEARCH FOR THE VANG I DAWAX 


O.v the morning of September 20th there arrived five 
sturdy Kirghiz with yaks and a few camels bringing the 
badly needed supplies of fodder for our animals, and of 
flour, butter, and sheep for us men. The day passed 
peacefully, giving rest for my men and a chance of quid 
work on notes and plane-table for myself and Lat Singh, 
it also allowed me to make arrangements for the only 
exploratory task still remaining. This was to trace Haji 
liabibullah s route up to the point where it crossed the 
mam Kun-lun range above Karanghu-tagh, and at the 
same time to determine the position of the - Yangi Dawan ' 
w ah reference to our surveys of 1900 and 1906 which 
had been effected from the other side. Light snow fell 
overnight; but on the following morning the sun shone 
out brightly, and leaving all our own animals and spare 
baggage behind, we set out with yaks and two lightly laden 
camels to return to Haji HabibuHah's route. The yaks 
marched splendidly, and by noon we had gained the 
debouchure of the valley we had previously sighted 
leading to the pass. The aneroid showed here the same 
approximate elevation as for Haji Langar, 14,700 feet 
above the sea, s 


For about five miles the route up the valley led over 
broad detritus plateaus along the right bank ‘of a wide 
,r;unag(: absolutely dry. Small cairns, looking as if 

bu.lt yesterday, marked the track all along. Then it 
crossed a deep gorge coming from the west, where 
regular walls of rough stones had been built to facilitate 
descent in zigzags along the steep banks, T could see 
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no irate of erosion having damaged the inclines thus 
supported. It was strange to come upon this bit ol road’ 
making on a long-forgone ii route. How long would it 
last? Beyond, the track ascended at the bottom of a 
boulder-hlled gorge coming from the range north. After 
a mile we passed a small stone enclosure under a shelter¬ 
ing rock wall, and in front of it tound a large heap of 
mouldering Bllrtxe roots, just as the last travellers must 
have left it over forty years before, On all sides was 
evidence of the extraordinary dry ntiSS ^ ls re g to "‘ 

At about six and a half miles Iron the debouchure we 
passed what proved the last cairn, and higher up the bottom 
of the gorge considerably narrowed, being hemmed in } 
huge cliffs of what looked like gneiss, A short distance 
farther on the gradient became steep, and just there two 
ravines met. one coming from a glacier snout visible a iout 
a mile and a half ofl to the north, and the other from a 
snow-filled side valley opening towards the east, 1 he 
ridges above the latter showed no marked depression and 
seemed to rise to fully 30,000 feet. Proceeding up t o 
northern ravine we soon came to a spot where U widened 
slight I y, receiving branches from the north-west and north¬ 
east, and there we pitched camp in a grim wilderness ol 
rock, detritus, and snow, at an elevation of close on 16,700 

^Two of the Kirghiz told us that about sixteen days 
before, when sent by Satip-aldi Beg to look out for us. 
they had of their own accord reconnoitred the glacier 
above in search of the ‘Yangi Da wan they knew o y 
tradition. After a steep ascent along the rocks Hanking 
the glacier from the west, they had found the surface ot 
the ice practicable and, with its gentle snow-covered slope, 
apparently affording a possible approach to the watershed : 
hut snowy weather had prevented them irom ascending 

The description of the Kirghb, plain and matter-nl- 
Tact like their persons, lent support to the belied that the 
depression thev had seen in the range was really the 
looked-ior pass,' Apart from the necessity of settling Lhts 
point, several considerations made me anxious to reach t e 
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watershed* It was my only chance to clear up a number 
ol interesting questions which the orography of the ice- 
clad spurs south and south-west of Karanghu-tagh still 
presented, and which were made particularly puzzling by 
certain features of Johnson’s route sketch- Nor did there 
seem any other hope oi linking up our recent surveys 
with our previous mapping from the north side, and for 
fixing our position accurately with reference to triangulated 
peaks, two of which 1 knew ought to be looked for quite 
near our valley. 

So 1 determined to make the ascent on the morrow if 
the weather would permit, Besides Musa, the Surveyor s 
hardy follower, four of the Kirghiz were to accompany Lai 
Singh and myself, and they all readily agreed. Accustomed 
as these Kirghiz are to hunting yaks in glacier-ft lied 
valleys, they fully appreciated the use of the roping I 
indicated as a necessary precaution against crevasses. Art 
icy wind from the west had brought snow showers in the 
evening. But the sky was perfectly clear when i rose 
before 4 a.ai. p and though a restless night* due to an attack 
of colic, made me feel somewhat below par, 1 decided not 
to miss this rare chance for survey work. There was, in 
fact, only the choice between making Lhe ascent that day 
or abandoning the attempt at the watershed altogether; for 
there was absolutely nothing for lhe yaks to eat, and after 
a second or third day s fast they would not have been 
equal to giving that help on the high snow-beds which the 
Kirghiz insisted upon it they themselves were to carry up 
our instruments. So we started soon after 5 a< m., all of uS 
mounted on yaks. 

After less than a mile's scramble ov T er piled-up boulders, 

reached lhe narrow snout of the glacier and then took 
to a huge moraine on the west from which the ice had 
receded. The cold was so bitter, and a light layer of 
frozen snow had made thy moraine debris so slippery, that 
1 soon preferred to climb ahead on foot. On our right 
was an tee wall fantastically fissured, and rising in places 
to an almost perpendicular height of over i 5 q feet: mi our 
left the masses of rock were often impracticable. But 
dodging between them we reached by 8 a.m. the point 
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previously attained by the Kirghiz at an elevation of about 
iS.OOO feet. There the glacier widened to about half a 
mile, and a solid rock terrace protruding into its side 
allowed us to get on to the ice. After leaving behind a 
load oi fuel for emergencies, and most of the yaks under 
the care of a Kirghiz, we now continued the ascent on the 
glacier. Its surface seemed deeply covered with fresh 
snow*, and as long' as this kept firm enough lor a low yaks 
to be driven before us their track saved us the need ol 
roping. But the power of the sun from a speckless^ sk) 
and through the rarefied air soon made irselj intensively 
felt, and the yaks, unable to push on in the softening snow* 
bad to be abandoned 

Hoped together now to guard against crevasses, of the 
presence of which we were made aware again and again 
by the leading man sinking in almost to his arm-pits* we 
toiled cm* From a distance the far-reaching snow-covered 
slope had seemed uniform and relatively gentle. But now 
when we w r ere painfully struggling up it, distinct shoulders 
appeared which it took hours to conquer. Each time we 
fondly hoped that the snow-ridge before us would give us 
a view of the watershed* and each time our hope proved 
fabe. The snow was now so soft that the leading man at 
each step sank in thigh-deep, and those behind him had to 
struggle from one snow-hole to another* Our ascent on 
the Darkot in May 1906 seemed easy by comparison ; for 
the snow had then kept hard all the way up* and we 
had not to contend with such trouble in breathing as the 
much higher elevation now r caused. But the Kirghiz, very 
different from their Pamir brethren, stuck to their task 
manfully, and cheerfully responded to my exhortation to 
let us reach the crest-line* for which 1 promised a liberal 
rowird 

1 had long realized that a glacier climb like this could 
not possibly lead to a pass practicable within modern times. 
But at last a far longer and easier slope, reached after i p.sl. 
showed that w n e were now on neve beds* and pr^bublj 
nearing the watershed. So 1 resolved to push up to it and 
secure this chance for the plane-table, though the < Vangi 
Duwan ' lay elsewhere, Lsd Singh seemed to letd the 
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great elevation badly. but stout in spirit would not give in 
as long as his Sahib continued. As, however, his need 
of baking after every ten to fifteen steps caused delay, 1 
decided, now that Lhu risk of crevasses had practically 
ceased, to let the three Kirghiz pass on ahead while [ put 
myself vvith Musa on the rope before the Surveyor and 
helped him by pulling, Fortunately there was no dis¬ 
cernible danger from avalanches, owing to the width of the 
topmost neve beds and the distance of the great snowy 
ridge we saw towering above us on the right. The 
advance of the hardy Kirghiz in front of us continued 
steadily, and at last there came an encouraging shout that 
they had reached the crest. After what now seemed a 
short time we were by their side. But it was 3 i.m., and 
it had taken over seven hours to cover the approximate 
distance of four miles from where we first got on to the 



The Kirghiz had stopped close to the brink of a snowy 
recipfcc falling away many hundreds of feel to the ndve 


beds of a big valley north. Having reason to apprehend 
snow cornices, l moved up to a slightly higher knoll of snow 
which stood farther back from the edge. The panorama 
before me was overwhelmingly grand (Plate xni,). 
Straight to the north stretched a glacier - ruled valley 
hemmed in by bold snow-covered spurs. Above the spur 
to the right I could see rising a fantastically serrated massif, 
which at once recalled to my mind groups oJ peaks I had 
seen two years before above the Nissa Valley, Beyond 
in the distance the view ranged over a maze of rugged 
snowless ranges, no doubt the barren eroded mountains 
overlooking the lower Kara - kash Valley, Even the 
brilliant white of the eternal snows all round os and the 
deep blue of the sky above could not efface the striking 
yellowish hue of the far-off horizon northward. It was 
clearly the dust-haze ever hovering over the familiar desert 
of Khotan, and it was the Taklamakan which thus sent me 
its greeting. 

Our Survey aneroid, which had kept remarkably reliable 
as long as we could check it by the mercurial barometer, 
indicatL-d fur our position a height of close on 20,000 feel, 
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and the hypsomctrical reading subsequently confirmed this. 
But it would have sufficed to look at the snowy grandeur 
of the peaks and ridges dose to us on the west and north¬ 
west to make me realize how high was the col on which 
we stood. Though many of the exposed slopes faced 
south, huge masses of permanent snow covered them 
everywhere. It was a picture of Alpine majesty such 
as ! had nowhere beheld so close in the Kun-lun. Some 
miles on our left the crest-line of the main range took 
a sharp bend to the north, and thus much increased the 
array of great snowy heights visible from our position. 
Within a mile to the west rose a beautiful snow dome 10 
a height manifestly over 21,000 feet. But it was over- 
topped by ih<? hugti crest flanking our col and glacier from 
the east The highest visible part of this could only be 
got within the panorama by raising the lens considerably, 
though it seemed distinctly farther off than the more 
shapely dome west. 

We could not see the northern slope of this culminating 
massif of the range, nor make sure whether the top ot the 
ridge as we saw it was really its highest point. Subsequent 
consideration of topographical points has convinced me that 
we stood here below the western shoulder o! the great peak 
which rises at the head of the Nis$a valley s largest glacier, 
and for the highest point of which our triangular ion of 1900 

indicated an elevation of IS- 0 / 1 k et> . 

To the south-east and just by the slope ot the great 
ridge referred to. there showed a well-defined snowy 
pvramid. in which, by the indication ol the plane-table, 
wo thought we could recognise the peak K. triangulated 
long ago from the Ladak side with an accepted height 
of 21.750 feel. It was clear now that the route to the 
Yangi Dawan lay in one of the narrow valleys of which 
the lowest parts were just visible from our col, lending 
up to a part of the watershed situated north of K, anti 
hidden from us by the great ridge This would agree 
with the relative bearing indicated by Johnsons sketch 
map between the pass and K t . while the considerable 
correction in distance which our survey demons rated 
would help to solve the main puzzle as to the hue Mowed 
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by Johnson's route north of the watershed. A reference 
to Map u. will explain details, 

But the view which most impressed me by its vast ness 
extended to the south. There the eye ranged across the 
valley ol Haji Langar to the great dead upland basins we 
had shined, and to a seemingly endless vista of barren 
mountains beyond. On this succession of ranges the 
crest- lines seemed only at rare points to exceed our 
altitude, and thus it was likely that those farthest away 
to the south send their drainage to the Indus. The world 
appeared to shrink strangely from a point where my eyes 
could, as it were, link the Taklaroaknn with the Indian 
Ocean. It was a hi place for closing the exploratory work 
ol this long journey; and the difficulties we had overcome, 
almost against hope, on this final climb only heightened 
my elation, 

Even now, when looking back from a distance of lime 
and sad experience, 1 can understand why the mind's 
feeling of triumph at the successful completion of our task 
let me forget what I owed to the body. This claimed rest 
and refreshment after the exhausting fatigues we had gone 
through; but there was too much work to be done. The 
plane-table was set up firsthand it took time before, by a 
careful identification of previously sighted peaks south and 
of triangulated points supplied in Indian Survey tables, we 
could definitely fix and check our position. Then the spurs 
and valleys revealed northward had to be examined closely 
in order that we might correctly determine their relation 10 
the previously explored orography of this region. 

It is only thus that 1 obtained the data which finally 
convinced me that the glacier below us belonged to the 
Feeders of the I anaz Darya, an important allluem of the 
Kara-kash, which Ram Singh had crossed in 1906, The 
necessity ot specially guiding the plane-table work of l.;J 
Singh, to whom the northern slopes of this part of the 
It tin Tun were quite new. delayed the start on my own 
photographic work. This, again, took much time, owing to 
the bitter cold and the deep snow, in which it was very 
d.fncult to secure the stability and correct icvelline of the 
camera requisite for a panoramic series 
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It was half-past four before this trying task was 
concluded, in a temperature of 16 degrees Fahrenheit 
below freezing-point with the sun still shining, 1 scarcely 
had time to eat a few mouthfuls of food before the Kirghiz 
insisted upon starting downwards. No doubt, they had 
good reason to fear our getting benighted on the glacier. 
But their precipitate departure deprived me ol the chance 
for a change in my foot-gear tvhich 1 had wished to effect. 
My mountain boots in the course of the ascent had got 
wet through and through, and during the long stay on the 
col with a rapidly sinking temperature they must have 
become frozen. But I felt no pain then in my feet, and 
attributed the trouble I had in descending with Lai Singh 
and Musa to the preceding fatigue and the deep holes of 
the track through the snow to which we kept lor safety s 


Siik^- 

Thus the descent, too, was painfully slow, and it 
was dark by the time we had struggled down to the 
rocky terrace by the of the glacier where the Kirghiz 
awaited us with the yaks. No hah was now possible 
from tear of getting altogether benighted, and knowing 
that ou the tteticherous moraine slopes below r with ihetr 
oiled-up boulders and thin ice-coating, progress on yaks 
would be far safer than on foot, 1 followed the example of 
the Kirghiz and mounted. Alas. J forgot that my feet 
had no such protection as their felt moccasins would offer 

while drying. „ , . f . 

The yaks were as sure-footed as ever but terribly 

slow, and this part of the descent in the dark seemed 
endless. I tried to keep my feet m motion but fell too 
weary to realize their condition. Where even the yaks 
could not negotiate the jumbled rocks without our dis¬ 
mounting, 1 struggled along with difficulty I felt panful y 
the want of sure Jap in my feet, but attributed it wrongly 
to the slippery surface instead of their benumbed state. 
At last, when we came to easier ground above camp and the 
difficulty of walking continued, 1 began ro realize the full 
risk of defective circulation in my feet. I hurried down as 
quickly a£ the yak would carry me to where the camp lire 
promised warmth and comfort, hobbled into my 1st tfe tent. 

vol. ti 
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and ai once removed boots and double socks. My toes 
fell icy cold to the touch, and a rapid examination showed 
that they had been severely injured by frost-bite. 

I immediately set about to restore circulation by hard 
friction with snow, Musa and Aziz, my Ladakt servant, 
doing their best to help, A rapid reference to my 
medical manuals showed that this was the safest course to 
persist in. On my left foot the toes under this vigorous 
treatment gradually recovered some warmth, though I 
could see that the skin and the flesh below was badly- 
affected in places. But on the right foot the end joints of 
atl toes remained quite insensible. At last 1 had to seek 
warmth and rest in bed, applying to the injured feet what 
dressing 1 could get from my invaluable iittle medicine 
chest oi ' Tabloid make which had so often served to 
relieve the pains of others. 

Thus a day oi hard-achieved success closed in suffering. 
It was bad luck, indeed; but 1 was glad all the same that 
our exploratory tasks had been carried through to their 
end, and that all my companions were safe. 
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Next morning, September : 3 rd, 1 found myseir suffering 
from severe pains in my feet. and quite unable 10 move. 
The serious results of my accident and the urgency of 
surgical help were only 100 evident. I could not disguise 
from myself the symptoms which made it probable that 
the frost-bite had affected not merely the flesh but the 
bones, too, in some of the toes, at least on the right foot. 
My mountaineering manual, in which the subject was dis¬ 
cussed at some length* plainly indicated that in such cases 
gangrene would set in, and recommended that "the aid of 
an experienced surgeon should be sought at once," 

The advice was excellent but scarcely reassuring. For 
how could 1 secure such aid in these inhospitable 
mountains — and meanwhile might not gangrene spread 
further ? So all my thought and energy had now to be 
concentrated on a rapid journey to La dak. !■ or only one 
day could I halt in that bleak camp under the frowning 
rock- walls to gather a little strength* l used it Tor sending 
Lai Singh to reconnoitre the gorge eastwards where we 
now located the approach to the Yangi Dawan, But he 
found it after a very short distance completely choked by 
snow and ice, and had to return. Evidently the advance 
of a glacier had here obliterated all trace of the old route. 

The pains in my feet had increased, and next day 
when die start was made back to our main camp, i found 
that riding on a yak, owing to the low position of the 
feet, caused cruel suffering. The Kirghiz, whom many 
generations of life under conditions of constant hardship 
have made rather callous, absolutely refused to lend a 
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hand in carrying me on an improvised litter* They were 
not accustomed to burdens, and the great elevation, no 
doubt, made it a trying business. So all I could do was 
to get my self strapped on the padded saddle of a came I * as 
soon as the going in the gorge became sufficiently safe for 
the animal under such a load. The constant jerks and 
swayirigs were most painful, and l shall not easily forget 
the sufferings of that day. 

At Abdul-Ghafur-tam I found Ibrahim Beg with our 
ponies, and there I managed to have my camp-chair of 
Major Elliot s pattern made up into a sort of litter resting 
between two poles which were fastened to a pony in front 
and another behind. It cost no small effort to improvise 
sufficiently long poles out of the short pieces of bamboo 
which jointed served as our tent poles. Every mile or so 
the pieces lashed together would get loose or slide from 
the ponies' saddles, threatening to deposit me on the ground. 
But at (east 1 could keep my feet high up on the felts and 
rugs made up into a foot-rest, and luckily the going in the 
broad Kara-kash Valley was easy. 

There is no need to describe in detail this dolorous 
progress. Whatever the number of daily breakdowns l 
always fell grateful for my improvised litter, and even more 
grateful when at the end of the march I could be laid on 
firm ground. Half-way down to l'onash, where I had 
previously ordered Tila Bai to join me with the heavy 
baggage, 1 was met by M uhammadju returning with heavy 
mail-bags brought across the Kara-koram from Ladak. 
Th\: many letters from friends, now eagerly expecting me 
back in India and Europe, were cheering in spite of my 
crippled condition, and so also the presence of my trusted 
old follower who knew the Ladak route well and had 
something like genuine sympathy to offer* Lai Singh, 
j as vatu Smgh, and he did all they could to alleviate my 
physical troubles. Portaah was reached by September 27th. 
and there E had the satisfaction to see again my heavy 
caravan of antiques safely arrived across the Saniu Pass, 
JSfot a single case had suffered, in spite of the difficulties 
of the track and the exceptionally late flood j n the gorges, 

ror two days 1 was kept hard at work on my camp- 
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bed settling the accounts of Satip-aldi Beg and ot our 
Khotan * Kirakash,' The latter, in spite of the losses in 
ponies and donkeys, found themselves under the original 
terms amply rewarded for all the hardships they had shared 
with us. Their animals, too. had recovered their strength 
on the ample fodder rations 1 had given them as a 
present since w r e met the Kirghiz depot. 1 also made 
alt needful arrangements for the further transport of my 
precious convoy of antiques, which was to move on camels 
across the Kara-koram and to be transferred beyond to 
yaks hired from Ladak for the difficult marches near and 
across the Sasser Glacier, The responsible task of seeing 
the whole of those fifty camel loads carried safely over the 
highest trade route of the world 1 entrusted to Rai Lai 
Singh, whose scrupulous care and untiring devotion 1 knew* 

I could absolutely trust. One of Satip-aldi Beg s hardy 
Kirghiz had already a week before set out to carry news 
of my coming to Paniraikh, the first Ladak village, and to 
summon yaks as well as the men who would be needed to 
assure safety to the loads in crossing the Sasser Glacier. 
Another of those indefatigable despatch-riders had since 
followed him with a letter reporting my mishap, and asking 
for medical help to be obtained, if possible, from the 
Moravian Mission at Lch. 

On September 30th I myself set out from the kara-kash 
Valley with the lightest possible baggage on ponies and 
only my few personal servants, in order to reach Leh as 
rapidly as the conditions oT the difficult Kara-koram route, 
leading over passes of more than ik.ooo lect and the 
troublesome Sasser glacier, would permit ^ Ibrahim Rug, 
my honest and energetic factotum from Kenya, to whom I 
said farewell here, had managed to hunt up front Kirghiz 
felt tents some staffs which somewhat improved. 1 he arrange¬ 
ment of poles required for the carriage of my improvised 
Utter between ponies. By two forced marches 1 got my sell 
carried to Sarigh-ot-ilarwaza. a point on the terribly bleak 
uplands where we struck the Kara- koram trade route. 
Then we followed the latter with its unending line of 
skeletons, sad witnesses of the constant succession of 
victims which the inclement physical conditions claim 
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among the transport animals, and by October 3rd crossed 
the Kara-koram Pass, 18,687 feet above sea, and with it 
the frontier between China and India, 

So far the marches, though long and very fatiguing to 
me in my helpless condition, had been practically free from 
natural obstacles except such as the high elevation and the 
total want of grazing for the animals offered. But after the 
camping-place of Burtse, which was reached on tin- following 
day, the track among the rocks of the Murghe defile became 
so difficult that it would have been quite impossible to get 
my glmcrack litter carried through on ponies. 11 was hence 
a great relief when, at the foot of the very first impasse, 
my sorry little caravan was met by a band of Tibetan 
coolies with which Lala Udho Das, the energetic and 
attentive Naib Tahsiidar of Leh. had pushed across the 
Sasser. Without this timely help which Captain D. G. 
Oliver, of the Indian Political Department and British 
joint Commissioner in Ladak, had provided, 1 could never 
have got myself carried in my litter over the ground before 
us—and 1 do not care to think now what sitting in a saddle 
would then have meant for me. 

On October 7th 1 was taken over the glacier slopes and 
moraines of the Sasser Hass, the patient and good-natured 
Ladaki coolies doing their best to spare me painful tumbles 
on the ice and snow. But it was sad to think how a few weeks 
earlier 1 should have enjoyed such grand mountain scenery 
and such a glacier climb. Now the best t could do was to 
divert my thoughts, by reading, from the little miseries of 
the present and from worrying anxiety about what would 
become oi my feet, [ derived much pleasure in particular 
from the handy little volume of 'Selections from Erasmus/ 
which my dear friend Mr. P. S. Allen, of Merton College, 
■ | r ^’ editor ot the great humanist's correspondence, 
had sent me as a lorerunner ol his tnagnum opus. 

At last by the evening of October 8th, when descending 
towards Panimikh. the highest Ladak village on the Nubra 
River, E had the great relief of being met bv the Rev. S. 
Schmitt, m charge of the hospital of the Moravian Mission 
at Leh. 1 hough himself then still suffering from the after¬ 
effects of a serious illness, he had with kindest self-sacrifice 
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hurried up by forced marches across the high Khardong 
Pass in order to bring me help, Having been trained as 
a medical missionary at that excellent msutution, the 
Livingstone College in London, and provided with abun¬ 
dant surgical experience by his exacting but beneficem 
labours at Leh. he recognized at the brat exam mat on ill 
the toes of my right foot had commenced to mortify and 
were more or less doomed. This was ») «** y 
relief from more serious apprehension. H °™Y * J °V. 
have obtained before the assurance that gangrene 
sort tvas no. likely tc spread! The injuries received by 
the toes of the left foot were Tar less serious and uould 

C3U Owing my exhausted condition, due largely to t he 
exertions and hardships which had preceded the accident 
and no doubt, predisposed me for the latter by sveakenmg 
^ powers of UuU. my kindly Samaritan deaded o 
Dost none the operation necessary on my right loot untiMve 
reached Leh, But the fatigue of the ‘our marches which, 
brought us there was much relieved by fa.s Incndly «£*£ 
lions and cheering company I reached Leh ni. Oaober 
1 ath, having travelled nearly three hundred miles 
tny work closed at the fool of tht; \ cUl f? 3 . 1 > 

1 Two days later Mr. Schmitt anccessftOly eff«»d tho 
operation on my right foot all the toes ofwhichhad to be 
am nutated either completely or in their upper jomts. ti s 
gTeat k ndness and tfat of his devoted helpmate and bn, 
fellow-missionaries provided me with much-needed com¬ 
forts, while in the Agency building 1 iounu i ani eigfan ^ 
furnished sick-room. From its veranda 1 caught gUmp**® 
of the picturesque castle and little town of Lc 1, f ■ 
“utumna sunshinu in the midst of high barren ranges It 
^7new and fascinating world to me, this corner of 
Western Tibet, and I much regretted that my glimpses o 
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before 1 was considered .strong enough to face the fatigues 
of the fortnight's continuous travel down to Srinagar It 
was some satisfaction that ] could at least use this time 
lor urgent writing tasks, including the arrangements for 
the safe onward progress of my archaeological collections. 
These were being carried down to Kashmir under Lai 
Singh s care, and were thence to do the long journey to 
London by cart, rail, and mail steamer under special safe¬ 
guards. 

At last, by November rst, ( was able to say good-bye 
to Mr. Schmitt and the other members of that excellent 
Mission Station where so much good work is done to 
alleviate suffering and spread light among a race struggling 
with climatic and other hardships, and where 1 had received 
so much help and kindness, 1 had to be earned in mv 
litter, being still unable to sit up or ride; and the long 
marches* mostly in desolate valleys swept by wintry winds 
were very tiring to me. So it was a great comfort when 
on November loth 1 had safely crossed the Zoii-la, This 
pass, though only r t ,ooo feet or so above the sea, is vet very 
awkward to cross when once snow has descended on its 
at. a nc he- swept defiles. Beyond l rejoiced again in sunny 
vrnws of beloved Kashmir, though, alas! I had to rest 
content with being carried past the foot of my 'own' high 
Alpine Marg. the favourite scene for my labours during 
Long happy summers, & 

At last, by November 13th, I reached Srinagar, where 
another long hall was imposed by the medical advice of 
my o Id mountaineering friend. Dr. Arthur Neve. He was 
able to confirm the assurance that my powers of walking 
and climbing would prove practically unimpaired, in spite 
oi the loss of my toes, as soon as the wounds left bv the 
part'd amputation of them had healed. The Jong stav 
which I had to make at Srinagar under his orders in order 
to facilitate the process of healing was made pleasant and 
refreshing by the kind hospitality and attention l enjoyed 
on the part of my friends Captain Oliver and Captain 
Macpherson. the other Assistant Resident. In the genial 
surroundings provided by their comfortable house and 
the glories of a Kashmir autumn the multifarious labours 
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of demobilizing tny camping establishment and preparing 
final accounts could be pushed oil with ease. 

Rut my wounds, in spile of the most expert treatment, 
healed with tiresome slowness. What cheered me most 
during the seventeen days spent under that hospitable 
roof was a message from His Excellency the Viceroy. 
Kept, informed from time to time of my doings by his 
Private Secretary, my old friend Colonel (now Sir James) 
Dunlop Smith. Lord Miitto had followed my explorations 
and their results with kind and to me very encouraging 
interest. He was now pleased to convey to me. through 
Colonel Dunlop Smith, the anxiously awaited information 
that, in response to the proposals in the letter I had 
addressed to the Indian Government fust a year before 
from Titn-h Liang concerning the elaboration of my scientific 
results, H.M. Secretary of State for India had agreed by 
cable to allow me to proceed on special duly to England 
along with my collections. 

At last, towards the close of November, I could 
begin my first attempts at walking with crutches, and by 
December 1st start down on my way to India. My wounds 
had not yet completely heated. So the rest and care I 
could enjoy at Lahore under the hospitable roof of my old 
Punjab friend. Mr. E. D. Mac lagan, was a great boon 
There 1 was busily occupied with the final settlement of 
accounts for the Comptroller of India Treasuries and many 
other tasks. On my way to Calcutta, whither the need of 
various official interviews and a kind invitation to Govern¬ 
ment House called me, I was able to pay a flying visit to 
Debra Dun, where the friendly help of Colonel S. Burrard, 
tr.R.3., Superintendent of I rigottometrical Surveys, and 
now Surveyor-General of India, enabled me to settle 
details for the preparation and reproduction of the many 
map sheets which were to embody the results of our 

SUrV Muhammadju and Musa, the last of my Turki followers, 
Had left me at Lahore to return next spring to their 
Yarkand home, with ample reward for their honest 
services. At Debra Dun I had the great pleasure Of 
being greeted again by my two highly efficient Indian 
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helpmates, Rai Sahibs Lai Singh and Ram Singh, and by 
that honest gentle manly Rajput, Mian Jssvant Singh, who 
had looked so well alter their bodily needs, h was a real 
comfort to make sure that they were all to receive richly 
merited promotion, in their Department. 

During my tew days' stay at Calcutta Lord Minto 
gave fresh proof of the personal interest with which he 
had followed my travels throughout, and of his benevo¬ 
lent thought for my Indian assistants. I could leave the 
Indian capital vrith the comforting assurance that, thanks 
to Lord Minto's personal interposition, poor Naik Ram 
Singh, whose helpless blind state had deeply moved me 
when 1 saw him again at Lahore, was soon to be granted 
a special pension far above the ordinary rates applicable to 
his rank and service. * 

lo Rai Lai Singh, who had all through displayed zeal, 
energy, and utter indifference to hardships such as 1 had 
never scon equalled by any Indian, the Honours list of 
the New Year brought due official recognition by the 
award of the title of Rai Bahadur. Rai Ram Singh, ihe 
Surveyor, had before been awarded by the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society a valuable prize in acknowledgment of 
the important topographical services tit had rendered on 
successive expeditions. Nor was my excellent Chinese 
secretary- forgotten, since the Indian Foreign Office w hose 
distinguished head, the Hon. Mr. H. Butler had been 
made aware by me of Chiang-ssu-yeh s important services 
arranged to present him with a valuable gold watch as a 
special mark of the Indian Government 1 s. gratitude. 

On the day after Christmas, igoS, l was at last 
able to embark at Bombay for Europe, That very 
morning 1 had been obliged to part from 1 Dash * the last 
of my taithfuj travel companions, but, perhaps, the nearest 
to my heart, since the P, and O. Mail boat would not 
receive him amongst its passengers. However. he travelled 
quite safely, though alone, by another steamer, and in Lhe 
end, after paying his penalty to ■ civilization ' by a lour 
months quarantine on the free shores of Britain, was 
joyfully restored to his master under Mr. P, S. Allen's 
hospitable roof at Oxford The voyage home gave a short 
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and much-needed rest. Under its influence and that of the 
sea Liir the last of the wounds on my right foot, which had 
still given me trouble at Calcutta, finally healed just before 
I set foot for a brief hah in the city of Marco Polo. Thus 
by the time 1 reached London, after the middle of January, 

[ was able to walk without pain and to feel quite sure of 
the day when J might climb again on the mountains. Rut 
it was to me an equal! v great satisfaction that all my cases 
with antiques, dose on a hundred in number, had just then 
safety arrived there. 

The return from a long journey like mine could not, I 
well knew, mean rest, but only the prelude to labours in 
some respects more important* and to me certainly more 
arduous, chan the work in the field. The scientific results 
achieved by my expedition would for ihe greatest and 
most valuable part have been thrown away if all the exact 
observations bearing on the physical conditions, past and 
present, of the wide regions traversed; on the ruins um 
earthed and surveyed; on the antiquities and manuscript 
remains which had been brought to light by thousands, 
were not to be carefully recorded by myself and thus made 
available for further researches. 

It may give some idea of the tasks awaiting rue if l 
mention that our topographical surveys, now in course of 
detailed publication by the Indian f rigonometricaJ Survey, 
on the scale of four miles to the inch, till ninety-tour map- 
sheets of the standard size, every one needing my repeated 
careful revision in proof, and that the mere unpacking and 
first arrangement of the thousands ol archaeological object is 
in basement rooms of the British Museum, which were 
made available for what seemed like a temporary immure 
merit, took close on six months, J he decipherment and 
publication of the manuscripts and documents, probably 
over 14,000 in number and in about a dozen scripts and 
languages, are bound for a long number of years to claim 
the learned labours of quite a staff ol Orientalist savants. 
To sided them and to organize their efforts, and those of 
the many expert collaborators needed in other directions, 
was by iisdf a heavy and responsible task. Nor could 
their labours he started in saltiest until all facts bearing 
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on the origin, date, etc*, of the finds, as observed by me on 
the spot, had been thoroughly sifted and placed at their 
disposal. 

So with all these tasks and responsibilities before mo, [ 
had reason to feel grateful when the Government of India's 
generous proposal to allow me a period of two years and 
three months' 'deputation in England for this purpose 
received the Secretary of State's sanction. Thanks to this 
consideration, my labours could proceed, steadily both at 
the British Museum and at Oxford, where the kind hospi¬ 
tality of the Warden and Fellows of Merton College 
offered to me as peaceful a retreat for work as 1 could 
wish lor in this ancient home of learning. 1 was thus 
assured ot the chance of accomplishing what the results of 
this journey had imposed upon me as a duty to science, 
iiut when may I hope that the gate will open for work in 
those holds to which cherished plans have been calling me 
ever since my youth, and which still remain unexplored ? 
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top™ docrt, L 352, 356-357. 3431 ex- 
cwliww to. L U9-353, 377-414, 4J* 
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Midem, u 1 sj, act 
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59* $39: Si j$S 
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4 <f m**? 
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ment*, L 359. 513 j iL ^9 
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S 399 i ii- W IJi 
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kumn. ii 277. *79 
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U. 436 
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llami, sl 344 1 warti 3 17 
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in CtaSral Atk, L J3J, 
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Aldiigtil Iwiilimn, L 34S; tv -S^h S& 4 , 

jJC. Jill. Jk, 3 ^- 5 ?- 

Mongol nliloiy iia-virSpiT* i. 4 b? 
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.Mnalteys, fi^Utmri oi r i, i$2 
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Minui fmcijfi, L +£[* 4 §i 
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poatfip L 1&£, 199 t it 537 
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hka, i)r 4S3 
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hi- Swat B i, 15 

NaihAft, b Wikhajl, L 65-69 
SaJfkoi cm tbv Iituin, i S9-99 
Sa—ntm* C.f) pailema ..m iHk tapauy &™ 
Cavcxof TlmniffiHl Sbd4hiii ii 2dK- a ti> 
^ASSt-r PmA, kn I jala-St, li 4^5t 4S6 
^Alip-midi Bv| a Ktrgbtl bead-man^ ii 431. 

455,471-473*475^., , . . 

Sitm. Qiodd foj- Ittirded beaili ill Gsn- 
ribirm pmlptw. ii |6S 
Saityes, CapUan 4 commafiikffir of CbtruJ 
Scouts, L 45 

Scab* br weighing dim. L 501 : IL 70 
ScpJc* of ancumE leather Annoor t L 293, 

JS3. 44J, 444 -_- 

Scsrlei QW crcm-wr pafxa 1 , Quftm imcnfi- 
llciu. an + ii 84. * 4-1 
Schiit mefcj in SUchlbofefl Ebiifi*. ik 

ft-Su giemprtt T iniapper KuA-kuEt Valfcy, 

Scbm?Li f Rj-r, S., mi^dicd mia- 

lyh , hiA hdp Aid KrTiccs. it. 

Schauta, at CliitnL i 58; «I TuTi'huin^ 
ii 67-6S ; *1 l]uns-*L&n T ii 198 
Seoul i F i1ssfcial 1 i 174 

-CintSr anoefit, L 4*0 1 OrEntse, lb 56: 
tminkra cupin. it 240 
Scai-KKkcif. KWtiblbipi 274, 284, 579 2 
Cbi»w, ii OS 

Sol*, cUMkai. oa Jvbu'iibthl tmbtcU A* 

Win* 3«lv* ■- *74. s*4i TteW- ^ 35* i 
Ctune^, ii 6l 

iWiini; la lbs b dcsErt, 
L 4j 1 t IL 5S9 

Sendlie femlurci tfl Mitan fteraci, ii 45 ^« 

Siiiiiri. M, ba dkdptjSBasnt nf Kba- 
njtJilM ijoauuenik i Wt. iSt 
-Senile bAbi^s’ CtoeM: m 

ItKIimtainm, li 32^ 330, 33a 
Sgfifiiti In VdLJcy of tf Ftbd U^ddb^, Is, 
260261 fc ^ 

Shrn ■cbou“*Cliy of SimLi/ 
Tnn-lminj{ 
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group in^n 

iixin Ksr.ip?* EL JSjfe j*0 
Sfcflb Ruth* Pnnce. enTiay of, (o Qmin 
iiifieetith oerma/J* IL ±Si, 353 
Mtiiipij. Girting - film: &<r arming of 
TakUmukift dn*irf f ii. 577.3$! 

Shale dl&, it i+j 

H-qa^h n H ck> 4- bred* of Kiihntiri iml 
Tltjeuc, L to 

£b*ual, or dint-ito mt F t. 103. IG& 

«/w Barron 

Statin. be Milan* L 153* lei t 16^ 267, 

36JS 

-"'--it AEf Kbsai H Afghan irwte? «i Tun- 
hmin^ it J$ F GS f 

Ste Muhamswarl* I'olhkai Milftihl al 
SariLd, L 7$ h VQt ?7, 9^ 96 
SfU’riPi».L Major, jii ivjrirlrt uf wit*- 
me fi *r rtit* L 193 

for gufrisot: on Old Watt it 151 
H Shih H k OfiBRne Weighs for aAbaaintf 

liltoglh iii CTOV^bOW. it 1S4 

SMkafpnii liiniiu mm eydcu'jt'n, di Yanui- 
Uki^iT* l 104; it l lit fat 

Kii^balik, i. 140, 141 i*: Uihak-&au*vt p 
153 3 at KtoEaft, i 170; ii. 433 
ShifcoMn. etea-voikm* nl 4 MeP£-Oi p mr p ii 

SHeo-iUI Khjiti, Afghan colonel* lil* escort 
difuugb Wkklaan, genial fOmcmm, and 
tbIhe. of UadatlaaJnfln^ i ci^-Sj 
Shm. ancient :. ijft 395. 4431 it 1*3, 
* 27 . M 5 

'‘Shor/mlt elsitLresL-cnci; in desert L 162* 

3^ 4 jfl, s«- w: a. (j 7» jjs; .*» 

j ibciaji plalEiM. n, 41*4 
*Sbc*W pi* <lT JmJcIrrt for Iwding 
oameE^ t 357, 4» E JL 4 £& 

SJsuang Tfl-jffl* foiwuujinikM nf Cbia-yii' 

_ kllflii gamLson. rl 270-27$, 2S5 
ShtLia ui mulk* Mrhfer of Chltnl i 35-37 
!^aiyii-t, 1**< vtlkge m Upper Vhaluj, t 
49 ^ 

Siberian Railways it 353. 361. 

SLvIil Ik'g i‘f Charchnn. 1. iso* 122 
Slklu in riltral rampuigft, L 43 
Seiran ™cied in ifem 4eu^L, t -67 
SJIk„ UBciflKd wilt Ktaiisdiltt j. 394, 

459 i l M S inKiiUfl with JJwOMnt it 
136 

&& A«doin + i. $h'. : wtith of, u, 

r«S-tl6 

SJJk ta^ b Tibciwt, L 443 

troeaii-e3 l fr^im Cavi-« of Ttriasamd 
BuiliiltaEk, it Jofi 

Silk LldJiLritk, Cronj of Tbouftl 

UudtUiai, it 209 

4 romjiqn|j %X Ijop-nor Ssldv I. 394 ] at 
Alii*a* L. 4^ +59: t>ld VV^lI, :t, 

144, l 3 J’t 36 F ijfi 
Slit <rmbioi4ety, U. 336,My 
Silk IfldtJilry, Oily tuLOfy of, it Sxj^iw 


Tibetan i. 


Silk paJntii!^ »„ ftum of 

iitiddhiu, it iT^-jFjrSy x91. ijh^io 
S ilk streaiui:m 4t Mlran, L 45S459 ■ ft™ 
of Tt awfld BuddLi. It ITT 
SUk tapiuy, from Cam of Tb. su^na 
E^ddiut, ii $dS-209 
Site trade, wttkni i, 3^1, 596 ; a 
a 10 

Sstk sitiifr.™ c 4 wutt^n in OKI Wall. 
It 15 ? 

SeSt-ctj mtfhxm^e nilu- of, L 361 , tsi ; 
it To, Jii, 430 s balltsa ue-l *1 cor- 
rency, t W! r ii 70 

SEydik, encavaliLHii at. L 233 
™nfi spportiitui^ fin, l ‘43A 5 it 409 
SEaie Tocti in mojnlaijii, it iC'j + 

^ 3 ^r, 443 . 4 $o 
■■'Eair, tale of, in 
44 # 

SLirr^, Ukdce^ L 443 

Sbp nf Cbinoa fj.jtn CilTM 

ti f T1t^cu_i n> i iluddbfla. It 435 
3 TijF[Mi F inomf l ija, 411 
£3ip*of wootl, i*iih incimi Cfakac writ 
ing p neui f>omoko, L ^55-356; at Nifn 
^ i 375^7 i ai LwMi£,t Sire, l 579, 
j94i w Ofcl WtU* t 54 ^; ii 
54 i 54 - 5 ^ 61* 9 Si 97 » 116, iscc x? 

«(« 129, ^3 144 
Slmln. Mr. K, A., bdpof, i xi 
Smoke, agnate fay, Old W*tt, 

it 153 

SnaiS-ibclla, in Up*M t 562, 

4 l 3 i 43Cb 4i2 

SEhiw-iiiH!, trt bao-Sfiiri Kan^e, it ztjj : 

in ypjicr Viiftti^-kaih Vallty, it 4CG 
Sntjw pjRCT. L ^.±4, ti ^-Sj 

MMiifc wall, on L- 1- ’ V(i .1 r u 1 1*^5?, i. 

^:*pdnn dociluicnli {Arnniale sserlplj in 
lj 4 '-nor 4 «*err 4 L^ius Old Wall, it 
■U-Mi. t5&; f 4 Rprw;ripi.] r iEi Cavci of 
TtwscLhfflfiiJ EudkiLi* f it t^ls, 313 , ut; 
in Tutfut F ii j59 

Soj-iki 1 , CoJEties fiA 1 • •• on Kharcs^brtu 
Eal»le!i, t, 

' %d*J Juir’ W EnsOflH, 1 4SS 

SphniK, cnn = r.^ of a race feKniMinj i 

411 

S |.».. . ! P ■(£ i r 

Sprmpsrl, late Belgian kffifcSajiti, iE. 3S6 
SliioiaiLa. m Biitlil hiaJ ijr^biiaJ guide, it 

m Kiuhniii, Halt rimis, i. 3.4 ; 

HMlblTlH h!, ii, +SS 

>-n.- j'uli, <•, Ectir'iry. 1. 115,117. 

S | iV ° r flEcL[,C3 *ta£014 W«1L, IL. lo) 

Stl [^ a * t; 0,1 ' c ’ v ‘ l " , * J<S4{ ° !d WJJ ‘ ^ 

Smurtlh-- ^ hndjh, iL 3 r S . 0[ 

CEplii€$ 7 wsKrk, it 369 
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t Chinese, L §04 

Slcncfflcd fipnrtf of IfuiliiEu, LL 225 
SliMe Mge T idles ub hk Li^-ihh ■ |^y 1 *■, k. 
, 3&&. 3*9, 4i^ 4^ 

bLrmwbcnirK ill MiUkiuid, L ij 
£ijTTgpwtkL hdjitf, 1. xx: v Jn -iiV 
fannci wkh S*fe 4 ftiao p*tSerm. ii K# r 
on OrkfituHml HcTLcuiitit ik 36S 
SHuccsj relievo#, L I2£ *iS r 230, 332 234 , 
*4°- 245 344, J+T, ^9> I5i. 4^ek 453 
* 455 h 4^2 it 5*^9, J&7. 417 
Stupaff* w relit iisined. L 11 IK j$% 

£32, *24, J27, 113. 344i 34*- 34V 

t «. 74. 252 

Mtipax, models of. i 244. 406; n, 2 jj, 4.15 
StUpi* + oh rock b*atptiiii* in Lktiil L 

^ 4J* 44 

Siyiesfp* vrnling, muie&l, l 410 

gydik, or * ttgicjxofUi'" U; Jertba. t- itig; 

iL 43* 

bUi-daau. bait tti, ii. : return lu r ik 

33* 

bwia* Range. il 315, jbj, 323 

Siugel KLifauJp haidngnptidt on ii[i[kt Kjee- 

Oth, ii 43S, <73 

-^•lo Hu, nvcl, in ibe plain, L. 535, 534- 
SiS! ii. 4i, <4 ! 3.5-13 3. *jS. 33?: 
in inn tMtfrtwni» at z&fr Y iflp* 315, 317, 
po-324. 316, 339 

i 7S \ IL J&> 

SA&Mtb, ll 3$7 

Sung djujly of Citing eoihi ok L 133, 
331 i gUsed «*re ol. I. 134 * Ik 
iumjjjlin, ditne= iMdhm pilgrim, i 
% 3*3 

ol If.aliJ L^jnjtmcnl, i XlV. ^ o. 
Sa Aim Tri^uno!!tc!?k=J Smf 
jtaflpctmuiii bridge. in Oiiiial r L 33 
Sfllrftj nf jjwMMfl tUttonicil tc^. a 

ijt* 173 

SviMtik* <nfibkmfl lies coliif^ ->f Titikl 

L 133 

ttd*4i at Chinese bfim}v.ni r L 

n 3 

StiE ViHc^, L 4, 13*15 
S-tfedkh iidnbtiEiier, L 113* 1;;. 133- 
Ijts ll. 459.435 

Ijr’UJu; dtaticT pi, mi i r \si of L igur n:i ij E, h. 
iSfij iMJ alhij 11L M.ih i.-h.ix-in ;<njil r 

iL tS;, 214 

Tabloid motikin t; tli=-^.. Lk 4- - 
TjitLs^ ntt af exetuft^e wnifo mptXh 
^ =ES, 43* 

Talley an IVunif.. L $S-QJ 
E iighli L a „ Turki Srril-n--: n, 1. (Efc, Im>, 
fi+? F t§ 4 M 195, jo;, *u3. lei: dulcet oil 
i 1301 ulDnqdogjd 
ii. 44T 

Tfl'lian chuniip, oask lu N on • zhxr. katitftL 

U. 57137* 

Tabi 1 tkg, of Kotin., ii. 373 

VOL. ft 


Tfl-jen = 1 CxecUEncTf* L 141 
J aklJimxkiJi dewrt, of, iL 37^ 

4tl i iSCC 4 VUlLVf: »f HlUU SO, U. 4X^415, 

T11 tanp ch'fl, valley and ptri in Kaut- 
ihan Kns^e, ii, 204^65 

Trv-U jM=i«d r edai uf, t. 245 
Tally ickks, tnd^li iL 36 
rdmkh, Weklii. t JD 
Ta-lu-ti — a man of Uce lu^h md/ or 
gujuE^ in ChinPrCi iL 317 
Tikssaxiik^nntd smd-cosi*** tn dertl^ L 
138. 23s. 139. 248, 2} I *73. S77, 303, 
W- 3 .io 3 io. 33 i. J 4 f 336, 370, 5S9. 
506 1 :l jo. W., S7. 380, 355, 35S, 413, 
* l 3 

r'afij; Aiifiok, i. 52 

rang dytaity, L ajr. 238,3231 iL 24.17, 

i 5 

Ifliig Ho. rir«, it TLxndiuaJifl, ii. I-j, 4^ 

7 i. 7 J 

rang aSr« ot; i 243. 333 ; Ei. 7: 

J Trtonk of the T'aisg period/ 
tMlItliari-uaiif, ii. j6q, i?a r iSo 
Taflgul befiiunrrt, il 321. 327 
Tnrtjuu and KjPjiar, Tib«?i*ffl. tawmicftl 
«i 1 teH 3 kms. ii j7$k i&b. 

Taokt prie^, il i& Y ri^, 25s 
Taoilt tcnsjili’. ll 67 

TjKMak lugb olScisI al ^-j-dion, m 2fiS fc 
iS 4 fc 3^4, ja^. J^op e/w P'an Ti-jcn 
1 Tsuikb - i ■ KAibidlp 1 of Mirsa Haidu + i. 

JM 7 

To rim Rivtr + disilii in:-- L s; B 

$$&* 3 Wi near Shahjar. rs. 

3»i-3#31 HJCErr Ak an, il. 4»-+-iE 
Tartfli pljj’PLopiciEiiy, *A Kii^b cm Pam-lrr, 
L 77 ; of Lopliki, i jra i or people of 
Ak sa. IL 43 s 

T'a-ihiJlt *ml i»vt?, Ii* iSS ^S? 

Tish■ bturphiin, tmilitMiiiil c^ialal frl Sari- 
V»1| (jiving iLLine ti rifst aiidl fUltefi L 
Mh 9 l + 97 

T.it! 1 ng;U“, or IktddiM 4 ii, 25 

Till, iir ditfu^ttewnoU ult, i, sjS. C76. 

22S. 236 , JE 23 . 331 , 233. iw, 33 t 3 r 

3^. iij- 33 i ; f 77-78, ip r 335 . 4 ±r, 

T»’S muu Kivtr, inbutn.rv -if ] ti:.in;: I Lu, ll 

JJ 7 > ja 4 317 

Ta Vm^’koo-.SufEdmL E;* 101 
Tfl-VQ&ipi «f Imlci-SetllMm. k 400 
Tamila, or TAk*harila # in ibe pimjab. i, ?iya 
Tetc^nmu^ l 4 J 4 * 43 ^. U- i l k &*av -uu 
294 > JAI 

TeScgi 4 |ik office, Chinese. U. H* 

tiCUVjKcd ; lltaU ka»ui, L 
224 a (4 Kiru?-r s -.kmak. i 32 s ; at Ak’ 
Ettok. i. 2iS ; al Afc-kuk i. 23&-2JJ ; si 
tChuiillk. Ir ^ti 247 ; *• L^p-nw wi^, 

1 3 S 3 - 4 SJ , 4 r «t 4?S'4ho : cm Old Wall. 
fL 121 1 in Tutfan. illJSS: ai Nfing-Jii 
Ii ^5-57^ : el Faihad-Iiegpii 413-414; 
neaf Miyiklik, ii. 417 

2 L 
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'Feat anaknL ii 
Terek, M 'white poplar* h EOTh T96. Sew 
4 ltr PopJur 

mimmt, L *76* *JS* 23S- 

33 * 

TliiTjJalitr, mh obicmtKjnt far la] nude 
with, in lofill, b $ 2 *) 1 ii 393, 

43? : fur nPtipUllvn, b. 43J P 44* 
TfromJta, Dl, I’- W+, IJ aba tutor qq 

TibeSin document*, L llll, 447 1 ii 
= |S 

Thomsen, Pr&f, V. T hi* tmmUthffi of Rosie 
Twki MM,, i xXu, 4jo ; ii. 1 85 * 2|ti 
Tibetan dorainsmii if KbaiUUk, 1 . 244, 
246 E « Mira*, i 343 , 3 S*i, 35 a< 4 i 9 - 
44T, 44 S'+m ™ Tnrtan* n* 33S; *t 
Mior-Ti^b, LL 41 3 

TIIjCLui riLvaiimon in Cmlnt Asia* ii 17^5, 

4 *» 

Tibetan phJ»Li? :H Kltn-IdJJ Ranjr^ ii. 

4^472 , „ ^ 

Tibetan in Csrti of Thousand Bud- 
dkas ii i75-15(6, 164-185, 218-219 
TJhriajH. in \V.,L:km i l ftj. 70-72 j Ln 
ii. 436 

"Tien-Sian period (firs', century S.c,}, ii. 
iq6 

T'kivsban Rw££ a ii. 375* 421* 422. 423 
TlgCfi Peu amp oti Tantn Rmr, LL 4*0 
Ti£lwni*n-iU| on Fareur* i $5 
Till fisi, VokaniiE. tnntivnrLfijf pony-msiu r 

i- »JO. 3 J 5 . 4 OT. S41 1 *L +*■* 4 f. £*, 103, 
123, 193. J 4 S, 3 ^ 5 , 303, JIT. JtK. 177. 
43 S. 473 . 

Titn. «w ruined mani^ L 157, *37, 

3 * 7 * 4 * 

Tin Lhect&, for nackinE, L 46; ■ iL 4_ti 
Tirich-snir* Hu;beC p£nk in Chiunf. L jr d 
33 * 4 >i 47 

Tin vc Titu* f?>, fose^i it Mtmn by* 1492 

TitPfiF KiTti f near 1 1^. i^, 

i 3 9 . 141* 14 $ 

T^gbjakfip *«p «fld poplars* L 23 £ a *&>. 

j66 f 270, 77*. 79 Si 3 P'- 3 * 3 * 305, J&V 
317. 3>& *3*- J3*> 34 f- 422, 425, 

423, 4^ 4 JC. 5 * 7 « $ 45 ? *l» £ S, 47- 
64. Bfc ic« h *31, 139, 3 Ss ^5, j5Sk 
397, 404, 40E 

Togbrak-bulak, taking-f ike* cm doerf 
roule Id Tuisbijani;. C 539, 540 

TogudiSl, luin^l Bu^hist tcntpEn near, 

ii- 351 

Tokhia* of Khahynr, infiffioknT guEiic. ii. 

*&%S? bleUi^nl Lt^ik 
« 340 - 343 . 350 . 35 *. 370,40*. 401, 4is, 
+* 4 > So*. Jo*. 5*5 

Tcilthli Muhammad, rtf EnrEcie, L jpj 
To lai-shati, fwigt, tL aw, 

370. J0&, JP 9 . 3*1-314. jar. 3*« 

Tonga^ in Kashmir, Ilaura, and .M^la 
kanrt, 1. 5* 12, 13 


Towen, on Old Wail. WiUb-bmert 
1 Town of ihs JJft^m k R nf, idesiEliiC-il, 
LOT-saj 

Tnjrnk, mi Tnrfitii* eaTc-teTfiph'i tl, ii 

m 

Tratk of polr^U Uanf QU WaJt, it IO9 
■TTtraro-aetktfi/ i. 179, 124, 

3115 ^ 411,417 
Tintij^Lii»!>n + l Jrts| f fL +50 
Tiifii.in:nrj=lrkftl Surrey of lr..tu, fi- 4&J* 
485. 49 s - St* jj.3tr Surrey uf India 
TrimnitL or Three -fiadtd ISu-FittiD! dtfinlty 
& 37 

T^ H itr> Ta-'lart-yo, oe5£tt cd Tnn - hnm^ 
Sartos, 1 . 93, ng 

Tsao-p^, Ettoccls. in Tnn-buan^ 

deirfi, ii. its 

Tain dynasty, Ucst-n, L 39^ 397 
Tup. or d.-m, L 252, ^ 

T,ikKwa. irr fnJn-Scytnlwj< fc i ju 
Tiim-n Hive.-, at K^^ngiu, j. 515 
TinrnilL, JiirculsiE. in dtaen nu^i Tim ! ua: ir. 
i- 7 >. 

Tungan ^'l« 1 -ndlSElfl, u. 

T ur.piu cwtujtd bet•!■■ mp n, 11. 47- 4^, ■ $5 
T^r^n rc]H;i3i::rp h i 5 * 5 , 549 : It- >4. 4*\ 
4 ?, »fi, 255, 2^6, 2jg, 241, 26g ( 54a 
TnnrKtuinKi frr na-eh^n, ilt*i hall ms. LL 
19 : from. Into drtCrt, ii. ±z j$ ■ 

leuitn EL 67-71; s*ennd c^.urti to, ii 
[jS-ir^3i l--z 5 Eu-Uuu Sr?, fpnrn i.‘ , 4s-e e of 
TbouEapicJ Rmldhas, ii. 2^4 
TJrdt, tamcLpsxiui, L 415; 11, jifi, 344, 

Tu'di faitijhii Dsk-mnn. i 290, 4^7-400 

493 ? ti- 2JI, 24S. 255; Isr^rtl -m, LL 

441 

Tlttdi, Jrtnnei ffuide, \ili unf^iidnatt file, 
U IH. 175*176 

TitEf-iJv, Lifcmiari =rr!iayoK^i.;>| mir-jii ;*tl 

« , 35 J-m 337 ; JJ9» 561 ; Kajcr. or 

and^tgTrtur>i I irripE^n m R n rtL* - 5 5 7 = 
’MnvajEini- in, Li 35U; arehacolrtptmi 
uhwattora in, 1L 357, 362- 

Tnr'ki ncCrtonii, ii r6 

T ^ <Brtk«*iy p CL.miikJ by Mr. k a .)iKl! r 

4 t 1 ariajvf, 1. 1^4 

Taiki bi^pilaUly, ti r ^6, 552 

T^kJ Iwwnag* Kircfiii, L 77 ; 

LupilLi, L 542 

Turki traders at Tun^iuaoc. 1 L to. u 
<3- sS t al An-hii. u, 257 
Fy rsmi Baip of flliltbffl, i. tki-. 22 ^ 
Turam Ed, Loplfo, <,f ChaSt, I 3 ii 
Ttija-fm PtB, Ln Nui-ilmft Jlanp;, ii, 

Tweiifc \ can 1 Cvnff, 3 in Tibetan, diaeu>. 

Ptiral ai M ban, |. 44S 

eomimmlaELt at OdEraj, 

* Trilp 1 or Cfcksic riuiBcicn^ iL 55 
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k* lr»hiff «j-FljfH hrmlh Ekaj - . U_ 

^clysim, at Xsw*t VaLEw, Buddhist icmiiiLi 

K i 15 

I'lpir ilKUmnili.it Khillnj ntai ViEluino. 
S 134, IJJ, (3S ■ MSS; ficrra Ova of 
ThuLLi££ 4 i :S BorJiihxi. Li, i 86 m >j 

Tixrfar*. ii. 35^, 37a > at Marar-Laeh, 
ii_ 4 i S 

Cigir dwatethm, tt-> (nfcs of, at Miron, L 
jjOi ittnjin* dT. at llaml. ii. 349: at 
T Ui £iu r U. 15 1 

in Viilcy ctf Mytfcij Bud 

Ufagh-koi Ukt in Kan-litn Range. 0 . 

* 4 & 4 >> 45* 

Ulugh hlQmtan,, « Vgrest gunst/ L 144 
i6& h 19] 

UmlircLtu, il, ilg 

H Unknown' wJ murirm Khotait. 

Brnhacii M£S. m Khiddik. L 
242 ! arir 1 vnnofco, S. 355, 256 ; an Old 
Wall, il lift; in Cam « Tbowiul 
BtiMbLi. eL i7g„ igj, ip l zli : 
TildamataB ekci, IL 413, 41S ■ Ilf. 
tr«mlr P k Lnlcfprttmlieda n( t ii *$$, 
2 ra 

! I : Jh '. i ry , a :i|:i; h .; ■ ■[. EL yj^. 

UiU 4 = k master * i Tuikcrtan irtJLan, i. 

347 * jDQ : t£. 4 >=; guide, 

L 3 J 9 

VrLimvnn, Dm»n Ict^ of Ll ■ Northern 

ii. sot, 304. 3 % 

Vijniech^d&si:he K Sinskii] EiLdiltibi: tent h 
IramlilLuSi nf, m BaaLml h unknown * 
Irngisig?, ft, zu 

Vi|Taj[mii] 1 *filb ihtiHdobdi, IkxDiuxtlvfl, 
ii- 303 , ioj 

Vuh-thdhri r ouki tuu Lopnor, i. $31-335 
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